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PREFACE. 



In laying before the British public an English Re- 
production of such a poem as Faust, the author of 
this translation is quite aware, that he is venturing 
upon a very hazardous undertaking. In a work of 
such depth of feeling, and variety of delineation, the 
vehement overboiling of youthful enthusiasm, is in as 
great danger of going beyond the mark, as the cor- 
rect chasteness of a taste, formed on mere French and 
Italian models, is of felling within it. A man may 
be sweet with Petrarch, and brilliant with Voltaire, 
and yet be very unfit to sympathize with the many- 
sided nature of Goethe. The consciousness of the 
difficulty of the task would, long since, have deterred 
me from attempting it, had not a secret and deep-felt 
sympathy unconsciously drawn me on, and had I not 
been encouraged in my first attempts by the favour- 
able opinion of a friend, of whose sincerity I could 
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have as little reason to doubt, as I was perfectly con- 
vinced of his fitness to pronounce a judgment on such 
a subject. 

I am perfectly aware how very far any thing, that 
I can produce, must always fall beneath what a trans- 
lation of Faust ought, according to my ideas, to be. 
But we might wait long enough before an English 
Goethe should arise, who would be fitted to do per- 
fect justice to such a work ; and, in the mean time, 
if the present attempt shall but serve to draw public 
attention, in some degree, to what still remains to be 
done in the wide domain of German literature, I shall 
have had my reward. The honesty of my intentions 
will be a sufficient excuse for their apparent pre- 
sumption ; and whatever the judgment of severe cri- 
tics may be, I shall still be able to plead, in the lan- 
guage of my poetical master — 

" So treib's ein jeder wie er kann, 
Ein kleiner Mann iat aitch Bin Maim." 

With those who have preceded me in this career, 
I enter into a friendly rivalry, not an envious com- 
petition. That man has very little ground to stand 
upon, who must first trip up the heels of his neigh- 
bour, in order to get a footing; and it sounds more 
like quackery than true science to trumpet forth the 
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value of one's own productions, by declaiming against 
the merits of those who have gone before us. 

It is for these reasons that I have purposely ab- 
stained from all mention of former translations, either 
in the notes, or in the introductory remarks. My 
own translation was made altogether independently 
of any of them ;«— ■ it was to me a re-echoing of a so- 
lemn sound, that had long been vibrating in my in- 
most soul, and become very part and parcel of my 
intellectual existence. I might, therefore, in all ho- 
nesty, have subjected my predecessors to a rigid 
criticism, and exposed what I conceived to be their 
errors ; but would it have been just, would it have 
been honourable, to do so, while I refrained from all 
mention of their excellencies, and those useful hints, 
which he who follows can never fail to receive, either 
directly or indirectly, from the labours of those who 
have preceded him ? 

To the public at large, it is my duty to state the 
principle on which this Translation is formed, and 
the manner in which it has been executed. 

The great principle on which the excellence of a 
poetical translation depends, seems to be, that it 
should not be a mere transposing, but a recasting, of 
the original. On this principle, it has been my first 
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and chief endeavour to make my Translation spirit- 
ed — to seize, if possible, the very soul and living 
power of the German, rather than to give a careful 
and anxious transcription of every individual line, or 
every minute expression. A poetical translator must, 
to a certain extent, aspire to the honour of original 
composition. He must stand on his own feet, and flap 
his own wings, else will his motions never fail to be 
stiff and artificial, and give any thing but a true 
idea of the living spring of the original ; with this 
proviso, however, that, though each motion be his 
own, it preserve spontaneously a complete sympathy 
and harmony with each motion of the author, whose 
work he endeavours to reproduce. A man may make 
a stuffed bird the same in every feather, in every tint, 
as the natural bird from which it is copied ; but the 
question always comes to be, Is it alive ? 

I make these remarks by the way of protest against 
those petty verbal criticasters, who seem to think that 
a translation is made for no other purpose than to 
enable them to bring to light their linguistical lore, 
in pointing out how each individual word of the ori- 
ginal differs from each individual word of the trans- 
lation. I hope, however, that the critics of philoso- 
phy and of feeling will not find my Translation want- 
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ing even in that minute accuracy which the reverence 
due to such a genius as Goethe demands. At least, 
I am conscious to myself of having wrestled with an 
honest persevering striving, to give, as far as possible, 
an exact transcript of the expression, style, and mea- 
sure, as well as of the spirit of the original. Indeed 
these two things are so intimately connected, that, 
like soul and body, they cannot be separated ; only 
we must beware of falling into poetical materialism, 
by making the spirit bend to the form, instead of al- 
lowing the matter to be kneaded and moulded into 
shape, by the plastic power of the indwelling spirit. 
With regard to the versification, I am afraid many 
of my readers may be inclined to say of it, as the 
Edinburgh Reviewer said of Sir Walter Scott's Lay, 
that it is " in the highest degree irregular and capri- 
cious." So far as concerns the measure of the original, 
I can say, with the whole of Germany, that it is in 
the highest degree beautiful and harmonious, and must 
appear so to every one, whose musical perception 
has not been lulled asleep by the sing-song of the 
Popian couplet. Measure is the flexible clothing, 
not the clogging fetter, of the poet's song, — it waves 
and folds itself in sympathetic obedience to every 
motion of his inward man ; and, as he is no orator 
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who makes as little distinction in the intonation of 
the different parts of an oration, as a child does when 
repeating his catechism, so he understands but poorly 
the nature of verse, who does not know that every 
feeling and passion, every swelling and falling of 
every feeling, has as necessarily its own peculiar and 
only proper measure, as every sentence has its pecu- 
liar intonation. But after the examples which Scott 
and Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge, have set 
before us in this regard, I think it unnecessary to 
detain the reader with any lengthened apology for 
the peculiar versification of Goethe's Faust. 

I need only state, that I have, except in a very few 
cases, faithfully followed the measure of the original ; 
and, in so far as it is possible in a Translation, endea- 
voured to echo back the tones of the Goethian harp. 
This, however, is the most trying point of all ; and I 
beg of the English reader, if he finds the Poem unhar- 
monious, to lay all the blame on him, to whom alone it 
belongs, and who is, at the same time, most willing to 
bear it. 

One thing I must mention to avoid misconception. 
I have frequently, in imitation of the original, intro- 
duced Alexandrines in situations, where, to the Eng- 
lish ear, they appear altogether uncalled for. I am 
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of opinion, however, that these long lines have a 
peculiar beauty in giving a slow and easy undula- 
tion to the verse, and varying the monotony of 
the ten-syllabled lines. They are, accordingly, sel- 
dom introduced by our Poet without cause; and 
wherever they are manifestly intended to produce 
the impression of slowness and ease, I have been 
most scrupulous in retaining them. Thus, for in- 
stance, in p. 34, the long line of my Translation, 

" And we how down the stream the gay ships softly glide," 

is an exact imitation of the original : 

" Und aieht den Fluss hinah die hunten Schrffe gleiten." 

And who is there so deaf to harmony, that does not 
perceive instinctively the beauty of this versification ? 
The two lines spoken into Mephistopheles' ear, by 
the old hag of the kitchen (p. 108) are long on the 
same principle ; and, though not always so distinctly 
expressible, there is always an instinctive mental har- 
mony, that regulates the length of the lines in Goethe's 
versification. Even when tortured through the cru- 
cible of a translation, Goethe's measure still retains a 
great portion of its wondrous music ; and I shall be 
much disappointed, indeed, if I have not been able to 
convey some faint idea, even of this peculiar beauty, 
to the English ear. 
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With regard to the mere mechanics of this Trans- 
lation, I have rhymed, because the original rhymes ; 
and because I cannot see how rhyme can be sepa- 
rated from the aesthetical form of the poem. The dif- 
ficulties, which this peculiar mode of translation is 
supposed to present, exist more in the indolence of 
the Translator, than in the nature of the thing ; and 
a man who is in love with his work, will not be de- 
terred by a mere mechanical impediment, which a 
little perseverance, and a little dexterity, will, in a 
short time, altogether remove. Some rhymeless lines 
the reader will find, here and there ; for this proce- 
dure I had peculiar reasons, known only to him who 
has experienced the difficulty of producing a transla- 
tion, at once accurate, easy, and spirited. 

A strong desire to give as close a transcript as 
possible of the original, has also induced me, on one 
or two occasions, to admit rhymes, which would have 
been altogether inexcusable in the freedom of origi- 
nal composition ; but these impure rhymes will, I 
hope, be found to be comparatively few, in propor- 
tion to the length of the poem ; and the reader may 
be assured that they never occur, except from per- 
haps an over-anxious striving to keep as nearly as 
possible to the German text. 
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To attempt to imitate the doable endings, where- 
ever they occur in the original, would shew a great 
misconception of the capabilities of the two languages. 
Lord Leveson Grower, whose powers of English ver- 
sification are, on many occasions, so favourably exhi- 
bited in his translation of Faust, would, in my opi- 
nion, have given a much better version, both of 
the prologue-hymn, and of the dedication, had he 
not imposed upon himself the necessity of repeating 
the alternate trochaic rhymes of the original. Even 
Shelley's exquisite translation of the above hymn, 
has, I think, suffered somewhat from the same cause ; 
and, warned by these two examples, and in order to 
give as literal a transcript as possible of this beauti- 
ful piece of composition, I have retained the trochaic 
ending of the first and third lines in these stanzas, 
but only rhymed the second and fourth. 

Having thus rendered an account of my steward- 
ship, I leave Goethe and myself, with all good cheer, 
in the hands of a discriminating public. Let me not, 
however, close these remarks, without returning pub- 
licly my thanks to those learned and talented gen- 
tlemen, who have assisted me with their advice and 
encouragement in the prosecution of this work. I 
am under especial obligations to Sir William Ha- 
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milton, Bart., Professor Wilson, and George Moir, 
Esq. Advocate, who have either revised my manu- 
script, corrected my proofs, or furnished me with as- 
sistance in collecting the Notes, which to such a poem 
as Faust were indispensable : nor should I forget to 
mention the names of Mr Repp and Dr Nachot, 
whom I have consulted as to the meaning of some 
German phrases, in regard to which I was doubtful ; 
— and last, not least, be my thanks paid to Mr D. 
Haig, Librarian of the Advocates' Library, who gave 
me every facility in bringing to the light of day those 
musty old tomes on the black art, of which I have 
made so copious use in my notes. 

J. S. B. 

Edinburgh, February 1834. 
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Goethe was a decided enemy to all shapes and sizes of 
prolegomena. He seems to have thought it beneath the 
dignity of authorship to enter into a sort of special plead- 
ing with the public ; and, in conformity with this maxim, 
it was his general practice to throw his book upon the 
waters, with full faith in the good taste of the world 
that it would not be allowed to sail long unnoticed. Cri- 
tics and authors may differ as to the propriety of the 
poet's conduct in this respect; but, whether right or 
wrong, a translator cannot plead the same excuse ; and 
his duty, no less to his author than to the public, demands 
that he should not usher him in, without some such intro- 
duction as is wont to be given to a foreigner. 

The story of Faust is indeed so thoroughly German, 
both in its historical relations, and in its internal charac- 
ter, that the English reader can hardly be called upon to 
understand and relish it completely, without learning to 
breathe for a little the German atmosphere with which it 

is encircled. Not that Goethe's Faust is either " wild/' or 

b 
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" extravagant/' or " mystical," or " vulgar," or how the 
random terms all sound, by which prejudice characterizes a 
comparatively unknown literature ; but, as no one can re- 
lish the writings of the Greeks, without, for the time at 
least, HeUenizing his own whole feelings and associa- 
tions, so especially must the practical business -mind of 
the Briton be content for a season to identify itself with 
the soul-searching speculations of the land of thought, 
before it can be in a situation duly to appreciate such a 
poem as Faust. 

On these principles, I have thought it proper to prefix 
a few introductory remarks to the present translation. 
They shall be as short as possible, and relate only to two 
points: 

First, Faust considered as a historical phenomenon 
characteristic of the sixteenth century ; 

Second, Faust considered as a subject for the art poe- 
tic, and as moulded into a dramatic poem by the great 
master-mind of German poesy. 

We, who live in the nineteenth century, in a period of 
the world's intellectual development, which may be call- 
ed the age of spiritual doubt and scepticism, in contra- 
distinction to the age of faith and reverence in things tra- 
ditional, which was first shaken to its centre by the vio- 
lent shock of the Reformation, can have little sympathy 
with the opinions as to spiritual beings, demoniacal 
agency, magic, and theosophy, that were so universally 
prevalent in the sixteenth century. We believe in the 
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existence of angels and spirits, because the Scriptures 
make mention of such spiritual beings ; but this belief oc- 
cupies a place as little prominent in our theology, as its 
influence is almost null in regard to actual life. In the 
sixteenth century, however, Demonology and Angio- 
graphy were sciences of no common importance ; and 
were, too, a fruitful root whence the occult lore of the 
sages, and the witch, ghost and magic, craft, of the 
many took their rise, and spread themselves out into a 
tree, whose branches covered the whole earth with their 
shadow. From the earliest Christian fathers, to the last 
lingering theosophists of the seventeenth century, we can 
trace a regular and unshaken system of belief in the ex- 
istence of infinite demons and angels in immediate con- 
nection with this lower world, and with whom it was not 
only possible, but of very frequent occurrence, for men 
to have familiar intercourse. Psellus*, the " prince of 
philosophers," does not disdain to enter into a detailed 
account of the nature and influence of demons, and seems 
to give full faith to the very rankest old wives' fables of 
d&mones incubi et succubi, afterwards so well known in 
the trials for witchcraft which disgraced the history of 
criminal law in the middle ages. Giordano Bruno, the 
poet, the philosopher, the free-thinker of his day, to 
whom the traditionary doctrines of the church were as 
chaff before the wind, was by no means free from the be- 

* De Dsemonibua, Ficini, Aldus ; and Horst, Zauber-Bibliothek, 
vt. p. 72. 
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lief in magic, the fixed idea of the age in which he lived* 
" ! quanta virtus/' says he, in all the ebullition of his 
vivid fancy, " quanta virtus est intersectionibus cir- 
culorum et quam sensibus hominum occulta ! ! ! cum ca- 
put draconis in sagittario exstiterit, diacedio lapide po- 
sito in aqua, naturaliter (!) spiritus ad dandum responsa 
veniunt*." The comprehensive mind of Cornelius Agrip- 
pa — the companion of kings and of princes — soon sprang 
beyond the Cabbalistical and Platonical traditions of his 
youth ; but not the less is his famous book " De Philo- 
sophia Occulta" a good specimen of the intellectual cha- 
racter of the age in which he lived. The noted work 
cc De Vanitate Scientiaram" is a child of Agrippa, not of 
the sixteenth century. The names of Cardan, Campanel- 
la, Reucblin, Tritheim, Pomponatius, Dardi, Mirandula, 
and many others, might be added as characteristic chil- 
dren of the same spirit-stirring era; all more or less 
uniting a strange belief in the most baseless superstitions, 
with deep profundity of thought, and comprehensive 
grasp of erudition. 

To understand fully the state of belief in which the in- 
tellect of the sixteenth century stood in regard to magic, 
astrology, theosophy, &p., it will be necessary to cast an 
eye back to the early history of Christianity and philoso- 
phy ; and I hope the reader will bear with me a little 
while I endeavour, as briefly as possible, to narrate what 

* Giordano Bruno de Monade, numero et figure, apud Horet, 
Z. B. iii. p. 70. 
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appear to me to have been the chief germs, from which 
this peculiar state of things was developed. 

There can, in the first place, be no doubt that the ge- 
nius of the Christian religion is completely adverse to that 
exaggerated and superstitious belief in the power of the 
devil and evil spirits, which was so prevalent in the first 
ages of the church, and increased to such a fearful extent 
in the middle ages. The Jewish religion, too, was found- 
ed on the great and fundamental doctrine that there is 
but one God, as opposed to the Hindoo and Persian 
notion of conflicting divinities, so universally spread 
over the east ; and all the wild waste of doctrines con- 
cerning demons QtlarMaXuu itufMfmt, 1 Tim. iv. 1), with 
which the fertility of Rabbinical invention overran the fair 
garden of Mosaic theology, has been very properly rele- 
gated by German divines to its true source, the Babylo- 
nish captivity. Such, however, is the proneness of hu- 
man reason to all sorts of superstition, that, though the 
New Testament scriptures expressly declare * that Jesus 
Christ came to annihilate the power, and destroy the 
works of the devil, the monotheism of primitive Christia- 
nity was, in a few centuries, magnified into a hideous 
system of demonological theology, little better than ori- 
ental Dualism. The declension to this superstition was 
so much the more easy, as there were not wanting cer- 
tain passages of Scripture (Ephes. ii. 2, and vi. 12; 

* John xii. 31 ; 1 John iii. 8 ; and the remarks in Bretechnei- 
der's Dogmatak, § 108. 
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2 Thessalon. ii. 9), which ignorant and bigotted priests 
could easily turn to their own purposes, in magnifying 
this fancied power of their bosom friend, the devil. A 
man like Del Rio would find devils within the walls of 
the New Jerusalem ; so wonderfully sharp is his Jesuitical 
nose to scent out even the slightest motion of infernal 
agency. 

The Gnostic and Manicheean heresies which infested the 
church during the first five or six centuries, could not be 
without their influence in exalting the power of the prin- 
ciple of evil ; but it cannot but grieve us to the heart to 
find that the divinest philosophy, to which human rea- 
son has given birth, should also have favoured the growth 
of this execrable superstition. Of those fathers of the 
church who did not, like Arnobius and Lactantius, ex- 
claim against all philosophy, as opposed to the simplici- 
ty of the Gospel, the greater number belonged to the 
Alexandrian school of Neo-Platonists, who, with all their 
sublime idealism, are known to have cherished, with a pe- 
culiar fondness, some of the most childish and supersti- 
tious notions to which philosophic mysticism has given 
birth *. No lover of piety and virtue springing from a 
high and soul-ennobling philosophy, but must love and 
reverence the memory of such names as Proclus, Ploti- 
nus, and Jamblichus. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that the overstrained ideas of these pure spirits went a 

* For a short sketch of the philosophy of the early fathers, see 
Cousin's Tennemann, vol. i. p. 307, § 222. 
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great way to promote the growth of the prevalent super- 
stitions with regard to theurgy and magic. The life of 
Plotinus seems, from the account given by Porphyry, to 
have been considered by himself and his admirers as an 
uninterrupted intercourse with spiritual intelligences, yea 
with the one original Spirit himself; and in the Enneads of 
this prince of philosophic mystics, we have already fully 
developed all that system of mutual sympathies and an- 
tipathies, of concords and discords, between the all-ani- 
mated parts of that mighty animal the World, which has 
since been re-developed in the pantheistic speculations of 
Bruno, Campanella, and Spinoza, and more lately in the 
Natur-fhilosophie of Schelling*. Jamblichus, again, was 
not only a mystical philosopher, who sought to arrive at 
union («w*j ) with the Divine Being by intellectual con- 
templation; but a practical magician and theurgist, as 
his work on the Egyptian mysteries, and the many le- 
gends told of him by his biographers, are sufficient evi- 
dence. 

I have been thus particular in holding forth the decid- 
edly magical and theurgic character of the Alexandrian 
school of Platonists, in the second and third centuries, as 
it is easy to perceive that the revival of the Platonic, or 
rather Neo-Platonic philosophy, on occasion of the re- 

* I plead guilty to not having studied the Enneads propriis ocu- 
lis ; but there is a good account of Plotinus* theosophic and theurgic 
views, with appropriate extracts from his works, in Horst, Z. B. 
vol. i. p. 44. 
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storation of learning in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, had a principal share in the formation of the theo- 
sophic and magical views of the sixteenth century, which 
it is my intention here to characterize. The world had 
become heartily sick of the eternal boom-booming of the 
Aristotelian bitterns *. The hungry spirit of man, aroused 
from its long lethargic slumber, demanded some more 
vital nourishment than the skeleton distinctions of a 
thought-dissecting logic, and the vain pomposity of a 
learned terminology, could afford ; and when such men 
as Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, had taught the world 
to prefer the fulness of poetical life to the nakedness of 
scholastic speculation, no wonder that Plato, Plotinus, 
and Proclus, when brought into the West by the learned 
fugitives of Constantinople, should have received a hearty 
welcome, and exercised a deep-spread influence over the 
philosophy of the succeeding centuries. Gemistus Pie- 
tho, Bessarion, and Marsilius Ficinus, are well known as 
the three principal restorers of the Platonic philosophy 
in the fifteenth century: but it deserves especially to be re- 
marked, that these men were far from being pure worship- 
pers of their great master, but mixed it up with the theur- 
gio dreamings of Jamblichus and Porphyry, nay, even 
went as far back as Pythagoras and Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, and held the simple Platonic doctrines as of compa- 

" The weary bitterns in the fen 
Are booming — never mind them. 

Walpurgis-night'* Dream* 
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rati vely little consequence, unless taken in connection 
with the mighty system which, out of such strange mate- 
rials, had been built up by the Neo-Platonists *. 

In connexion with the revival of the Platonic philo- 
sophy in Italy, we cannot omit to mention the name of 
Reuchlin, whose zeal for cabbalistical studies is said to 
have been first excited by the famous Johannes Picus 
Mirandulat. Reuchlin was a German, and is the more 
interesting to us as the cotemporary, or rather the master 
and instructor of Agrippa, Melancthon, and many cele- 
brated men of the sixteenth century, whose names stand 
immediately connected with the story of Doctor Faust. 
To complete the wild dreamings of the Italian Platonists, 
nothing was now wanting but a revival of the Rabbinical 
and Talmudistic lore ; and Reuchlin, whom Europe still 
reveres as the father of Hebrew learning in modern Theo- 
logy* was precisely the man for this purpose. It was 
natural that the language of the sacred Book should have 
been considered as containing something mystical and 
deep-meaning even in its very letters ; and we need not 
wonder that the enthusiasm of Germany's first Hebrew 
literati should have discovered the key of all the sciences 
in that cabbalistic lore, which we are now accustomed to 
use in common discourse, as a synonym for the most 
childish and unintelligible jargon. 

* See this particularly proved of Ficinug, in Buhle's Geschichte 
der Philosophic, vi. theiL § 889. 
f Buhle, ubi supra, § 897* 
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Taking, thus, the prevailing theology of the Church, 
in connection with the impulse which the human mind 
had received from the regeneration of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, and the strong reaction, which the risings of in- 
dependent thought in the breasts of men like Telesius, 
Campanella, and Bruno, had raised against the long-es- 
tablished despotism of the Aristotelian philosophy, — and 
all this worked up to a point by the revival of Cabbalism, 
through Reuchlin and other cultivators of oriental litera- 
ture, — we shall have no difficulty in perceiving at once the 
leading features of the age in which Faust flourished, and 
the causes which led to their development. We see the 
human intellect, in being roused into new life from the icy 
night of scholasticism, surrounded by the glowing, but 
unsubstantial, morning-clouds of a philosophy of feeling 
and imagination. Sufficiently occupied with gazing, 
child-like, on the hovering shapes that teemed so richly 
from its new-awakened being, it had no time, no wish, 
to enter upon the severe task of conscious manhood, 
that of criticising its own powers, and defining, with cau- 
tious precision, what the mind of man can know, and 
what it cannot know, — and thus was it destined, for a 
short season, to flounder through the misty regions of 
theosophy and magic, till it should learn, from experience, 
to find at once its starting point and its goal, in the ex- 
haustless fulness of actual Nature. 

In such an age, and under the influence of opinions, 
religious and philosophical, so different from those now 
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prevalent, flourished the mysterious hero of modern ma- 
gic, whom the pen of Goethe has made, likewise, one of 
the principal heroes of modern poetry. That a good deal 
of obscurity should have gathered around such a charac- 
ter, — that the love of the marvellous should have united 
with the ignorance of the age, in magnifying juggling 
tricks into miracles of magic, and clouding with a poeti- 
cal mistiness that which was clear and definite, — is not 
to be wondered at. But that such a character actually 
existed, the tradition perpetuated from age to age on its 
native soil, and found, with little variation, scattered 
over almost every country, and clothed in almost every 
language in Europe, is of itself sufficient evidence. Po- 
pular legends seldom spring, like the antediluvian and 
prelapsarian traditions of the Talmudists, from mere 
airy nothingness; and, however contradictory and in- 
consistent their integrant parts may appear, they have 
all formed themselves around a nucleus of substan- 
tial reality. Nevertheless, as there is nothing so absurd 
which has not been asserted by some one of the philo- 
sophers, so there have not been wanting men of learning 
and investigation, who have seriously set themselves to 
the task of proving away the personality of the re- 
nowned Doctor Faust.* But to detect a few chrono- 

* The most deliberate attempt of this kind that I have seen, is 
that of Du*r 9 in the sixth volume of Schellhorna Amcenitates Lite- 
rarice; where the story of Faust is called " Historiola pueris et ani- 
culis credita;" and the hero himself, " Doctor Faust jictititu ille 
et imaginarius." 



s 
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logical inaccuracies in the common popular legend, and 
to hold out to merited contempt the silliness, and even 
the impossibility of many things contained in it, may af- 
ford an opportunity for the display of a pedantic erudi- 
tion, but can give no ground for the sweeping conclusion 
that the person, of whom these stories are told, did ac- 
tually never exist. The monks were clever fellows, but, 
with all their ability, they would have found it difficult 
to invent such a story as Faust — so generally believed — 
out of mere nothing. The sceptics themselves are sensible 
of this; and, accordingly, Dttrr, the chief of them, while 
he denies the personality of Faust the magician, endea- 
vours to give a probable reason for the prevalence of the 
story, by throwing the whole burden upon the back of 
Faust the printer, father-in-law of Peter SchoefFer, and 
fellow-workers both of Guttenberg, — the famous trio, 
among whom the honour of the invention of printing is 
divided. The envy of the monks, acting on the ignorance 
of the age, here comes- most opportunely into play, to ex- 
plain, how the inventor of such a novel art of multiply- 
ing books should have been generally accounted a magi- 
cian. There can, indeed, be little doubt that he was so 
accounted by many ignorant people ; and as this idea is 
sufficiently poetical, Klingemann has taken advantage of 
it in his tragedy of Doctor Faust.* The main objection, 

* Faust, eine Tragedie, yon August Klingemann, Leipzig, 1815 ; 

of which there is a good account in one of the numbers of Black- 
wood's Magazine. 
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however, ex facte of this theory, is, that all the legends of 
Faust agree in placing the hero of magic fully half a cen- 
tury later than Faust the printer, who flourished about 
1440. It is true, indeed, that some of the FotksbUcher 
(vide Dttrr, ut supra) ascribe to the Emperor Maximilian, 
what is generally told of Charles V., viz. that Doctor 
Faust conjured up before him the apparitions of Alexan- 
der the Great and his queen; but the other tricks, which 
were played before Cardinal Campegio and Pope Adrian, 
agree better with the age of Charles V. than with that of 
Maximilian. It is quite possible, however, that Faust 
may have exhibited his magical skill before both these 
Emperors, who reigned from 1492 to 1558, Maximilian 
dying in 1519; at all events, even the date of Maximilian 
will never bring us back to the era when Faust the print- 
er was in his glory. Goethe, in the second part of Faust, 
has most wisely left the matter in uncertainty, by not 
mentioning the name of the Emperor before whom he 
makes Faust play off his pyrotechnic tricks, which 
seemed to metamorphose his Imperial majesty into a king 
of Salamanders. 

The personality of Faust, however, is not left to rest 
upon the mere traditionary evidence of the vulgar legend. 
The diligence of German antiquaries, even before Goethe's 
Faust gave importance to the theme, had collected many 
trust- worthy historical testimonies in confirmation of the 
common belief. Durr's Letter on this subject is dated 
1676 ; and, not seven years afterwards, appeared Neu- 
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mann's historical disquisition De Fausto praestigiatore. 
This essay I have not seen at full length ; but from the 
epitome given of it by Hauber (Bibliotheca Magica, vol. ii. 
p. 706), I fear there may be but too much cause for the 
remark of Heumann,* that " it smacks too much of the 
young graduate." It was certainly a very pious motive 
that induced Neumann, a student of Wittenberg, to at- 
tempt removing from his alma mater the shame of having 
given birth, or even education, to such a notorious cha- 
racter as Doctor Faust ; but truth often forces us to admit 
what fondest prejudice would fain deny. The next cri- 
tical essay on Faust, is that of Heumann, just quoted, in 
Hauber's Library of Magic, and it contains the most im- 
portant of those historical testimonies to the truth of the 
Faustish legend, which have since been so comprehen- 
sively exhibited in one work by Doctor Stieglitz.t 

As all the traditions agree in representing Faust as ha- 
ving studied at Wittenberg, and there, too, exhibited a 
number of magical tricks to his good friends the students, it 
was natural to suspect that Luther or Melancthon should, 
somewhere or other, make mention of such a notorious 
character. And, accordingly, Stieglitz follows Horst 
( Zauber-Bibliotheky vi. 87.) in asserting that Melancthon 

* Christ. Aug. Heumann s Glaubwurdigste Nachricht von D. 
Faust en. In einem Schreiben an Herrn D. Haubern. Bib. Mag. 
vol. iii. p. 84. 

-f- Die Sage von Doctor Faust, von D, Christian Ludwig Stie- 
glitz, in Raumer's Historiches Taschenbuch, 5ter Jahrgang, Leipzig, 
1834. The same number contains a dissertation on Wallenstein. 
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actually does] make mention of Doctor Faust in one of 
his epistles ; but as neither of these writers cites the pas- 
sage, or mentions in what particular part of Melancthon's 
work it is to be found, I barely mention this circumstance 
on their authority. There is, however, very great proba- 
bility that the testimony of Joannes Manlius, in his Col- 
lectanea, the principal one relied on both by Heumann 
and Stieglitz, is, in reality, to be considered as a testimo- 
ny of Melancthon. Manlius himself* says of his Col- 
lectanea, " Labor hie noster coUectus ex ore D. Phillipfd 
Melanchthonis, aliisque clarissimis viris" and might, on 
this account, as Heumann remarks, have fitly been named 
Melanchthoniana, or Melanchthon's Table-Talk. But be 
this as it may, Manlius' testimony is most decided, and 
runs as follows : " I was acquainted with a certain per- 
son, called Faust of Kundling, a small town in Wurtem- 
berg. He was a Craco vian Scholasticus, and read lectures 
on magic in the university there. He was a great ram- 
bler (vagabatur passim J, and possessed many secrets. 
At Venice, wishing to amuse the populace, he boasted 
that he would fly up to heaven. The devil accordingly 
wafted him up a certain height, but dashed him down 
again in such a plight, that he lay half-dead on the 
ground. A few years ago, the same John Faust, on the 
last day of his life, was found sitting in the common inn 
of a certain village in the dutchy of Wittenberg. He was 

■ Apud Heumann. 
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indeed, a most vile blackguard (turpissimus nebutoj, of 
a most filthy life, so much so, indeed, that he once and 
again almost lost his life on account of his excesses. The 
landlord of the inn asked him why he sat there so sad, 
contrary to his wont ? " Be not terrified if you shall hear 
any thing on this night," was his short answer. And at 
midnight the house was shaken. Next morning, near 
mid-day, as Faust did not make his appearance, the land- 
lord entered into his chamber, and found him lying be- 
side his bed, with his face on the ground, having been so 
slain by the devil. When he was yet alive, he was ac- 
companied by a dog, which was the devil This 

Faust the magician, a most vile beast, and a common 
sewer of many devils (cloaca multorum diabolorum), was 
also a great boaster, and pretended that all the victories 
of the Imperial armies in Italy were gained by the help of 
his magic." * With this account agrees exactly that given 
by Wief,t the disciple and confidant of the celebrated 
Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim. Del Rio, J who wrote 
at the end of the sixteenth century, introduces him along 
with the same Agrippa, playing tricks on the poor land- 

* From the Latin of Manlius. Apud Heumann, ut supra. 

«f Wierii Opera, Amstelodami, 1660. De Magb Ittfamibus, 
p. 105. He is as little favourable to our hero as Manlius. He 
says, indeed, that he practised magic over the whole of Germany, 
" cum multorum admiratione ;" and that " nihil non potuit," but 
it was all " inani jactantia et pollicitationibus." 

X Disquisit. Mag. lib. ii. dissert. 12. 
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lords, with whom they sojourned in their vagabond ex- 
cursions, by paying them with money which turned into 
crumbs and chaff, whenever the magicians were out of 
sight; but his connexion with such a philosopher as 
Agrippa is much to be doubted, as Wier has not even 
hinted at it in the passage where he treats expressly of 
the Doctor. 

The only other contemporary writer from whom I shall 
quote at length, is Begardi,* whose book, " Zeyger der 
Gesundheit" was published in 1539, and contains the fol- 
lowing interesting testimony to the age and character of 
Faust, which I give here from the German, as it stands 
in Dr Stieglitz's essay. 

" There is yet a celebrated character whom I would 
rather not have named : but since I must mention him, I 
shall tell what I know of him in a few words. Some 
years ago this man passed through almost all lands, 
princedoms, and kingdoms, making his name known to 
every body, and making great show of his slull, not in 
medicine only, but in chiromancy, necromancy, physiog- 
nomy, visions in crystals, and such like. And in these 
things he not only acquired great notoriety, but also 
obtained the name of a famous and experienced master. 
He did not conceal his name, but called himself Faust, 
and used to subscribe himself philosophus philosopkorum. 
But of those who were cheated by him, and complained 

* Apud Stieglitz, ubi supra, p. 130. 

c 
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of the same to me, there is a great multitude. His pro- 
mise was great like that of Thessalus in Galen's days, as 
also his fame like that of Theophrastus * ; but his deeds, 
as I have heard, were almost always found to be very 
petty and deceitful, though he was, to speak plainly, not 
slow at giving, and especially taking, money, as many a 
worthy person had cause to know. But now the matter 
is not to be remedied, past is past, and gone is gone. I 
must even leave the matter as it is, and see thou to it, 
that thou treat it as a good Christian ought to do." 

Thus far Begardi in his honest naive language. Heu- 
mann cites further a long passage from Tritheim's Epis- 
totae Familiares t, describing a character altogether simi- 
lar to that above described by Manlius and Begardi ; with 
this remarkable difference, that he is not called Doctor 
John Faust, as he is by Manlius, and in all the vulgar 
traditions, but " Magister Georgius Faustus Sabellicus, 
Faustus Junior" I think Stieglitz has been too precipi- 
tate in concluding, that difference in the name must ne- 
cessarily imply a difference in the person. The vaga- 
bond wonder-workers of those days were wont to have a 
number of names, as the example of Paracelsus alone is 
sufficient to show. With regard to the denomination 
of " Faustus junior" this cannot certainly refer to our 
John Faust, with whom this George (if he was a different 

* I suppose Begardi alludes to the world-renowned Philippus 
Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus von Hohenheim. 

+ In a letter dated 20th August 1507. 
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person) must have been cotemporary. It probably re- 
lates to Faust the printer, who has also been accused of 
magic, or to some other Faust of the 15th century, whose 
fame has been now swallowed up in that of Doctor John 
Faust of Wittenberg. 

Camerarius and Gesner * also make mention of Doctor 
Faust ; but let the passages already quoted suffice to prove 
the historical reality of our magical hero. 

Joining together these historical testimonies, and the 
popular traditions, it is not difficult to come to a pretty 
accurate conclusion as to the real character of Doctor 
Faust. Here, as in other cases, actual truth goes very 
far to dispel the poetical illusion with which Goethe has 
encircled this character ; but we must never forget the 
maxim of Aristotle, that it is the business of the poet 
to describe things as they might be, not as they actually 
are. Faust appears to have been a man of extensive 
learning, especially in medical and astrological, perhaps 
too in philological and theological, science. But, dri- 
ven by a restless spirit, and a vain desire of popular 
fame, he seems to have early abandoned the calm and 
steady path that leads to professional eminence, and 
sought after that noisy, but less substantial fame, which his 
scientific skill was well fitted to procure for him in the 
eyes of the gazing multitude. Many of the greatest phi- 
losophers, indeed, as Solomon, Roger Bacon, and Cor- 

* Camerarius, Hor. Succeasiv. cent. 2. page 314. Conrad 
Gesner, Onomasticon, apud Stieglitz, Sage von Faust. 
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nelius Agrippa, have been accounted magicians for no 
other reason but their uncommon wisdom, far surpassing 
that of the age in which they lived ; but there is too much 
reason to suspect, that Faust's fame as a magician rests 
upon much more questionable grounds, and the whole 
account of his life and exploits leaves upon our mind the 
impression that he was a very clever vagabond quack, 
rather than a retired and contemplative philosopher. 
There is much in all that is told of him that recalls to our 
mind the biography of Paracelsus, a man certainly of 
great genius, but of much greater impudence, who gained 
his living by acting upon the folly of mankind *. By all 
accounts, indeed, Faust was a man of much more dis- 
tinguished academic learning than Paracelsus, of whom 
historians even question whether he ever studied at any 
university ; but as a vagabond, a boaster, and a wonder- 
promiser, the one is perhaps only not superior to the 
other. With a little knowledge of medicine, a little 
classical lore, some dexterity in performing slight-of-hand 
wonders, and a panoply of hardiesse, a clever man, like 
Faust or Paracelsus, may easily obtain a livelihood, and, 
what is more, an imperishable name. For such characters 
a strolling life is at once a pleasure and a necessity. Pa- 
racelsus soon lost his chair at Basle,-— for a man is never 
a hero to his valet-de-chambre, — and, if we may believe 
the common legend, Faust scarcely left a corner of the 

* The life of Paracelsus is very characteristic of the age, and 
may be seen in SprengeTs Histoire de Medecine, § 9, art. iii. 
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earth unvisited, and filled Asia and Europe with his re- 
nown. 

And verily he has had his reward. Since the time of 
his death, not only Germany, but England, France, and 
Holland, have swarmed with " prodigious and lamenta- 
ble histories" of the " great magician John Faust, with 
his testament and his terrible death." Magical books 
under his name have become as famous as those of Solo- 
mon * ; artists and poets have vied with one another in 
rendering his name immortal in the annals of Art; trage- 
dies and comedies, puppet-plays and operas, ballads and 
novels, essays, and dissertations and commentaries, pro- 
logues and epilogues, and all the varied paraphernalia of 

" That Faust might attain universal celebrity, the fame of 
authorship could not be wanting. Besides being the reputed author 
of his own life and exploits, published by his executor Wagner after 
his death, there are extant magical works under his own name,— 
perhaps not more authentic than those ascribed to Solomon, — of 
which one of the most curious is reprinted by Horst, Zauber 
Bibliothek, vol. iii. p. 86, with the following title, " Doctor J. 
Faust s Book of Miracles, Art, and Wonders, or the Black Ra- 
ven,— also called the Threefold Hell-compulsion ; wherewith I 
compelled the Spirits to bring me whatsoever things I pleased, 
whether gold or silver, treasure great and small, and the springroot 
(a magic plant), and whatever other such things are upon the earth; 
all this have I brought to pass by means of this book, and was also 
able to dismiss the spirits as often as I pleased." The introduction 
to this book by Doctor Faust himself is curious, but too long for in- 
sertion. The warning, however, with which it concludes is too se- 
rious to be omitted, " Above all things, beware of entering into 
compacts with these spirits, that it may not fare with you as it has 
fared with me" 
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genius and erudition, have been heaped on one another, 
to adorn the trophy of Doctor John Faustus, the great 
German quack. The wondrous exploits of Faust are end- 
less, and it would be an endless task to recount the tithe 
of them. Were I to enter upon an exposition of how 
Doctor Faust first cited Mephistopheles on a cross-road 
in the midst of a dark fearful wood near Wittenberg,— 
how the devil visited him frequently in his own study in 
all shapes and sizes, — how the Doctor was, after some 
hesitation, prevailed on to sell his soul to Lucifer, and 
to that effect signed a formal bond with blood drawn from 
his own arm, — how he neglected all the warnings of his 
good genius, and even the terrible writing that appeared 
on his wounded arm, Homo Fuge ! — how the wily devil 
dissuaded him from the quiet of a domestic life, when he 
wished to many, that he might drag him into all kinds 
of licentiousness, — how he forced Mephistopheles to an- 
swer all his importunate interrogatories, as to the state of 
Hell, and the condition of the damned, which the devil 
painted in colours as terrible as if he had been a metho- 
dist preacher, — how Faust was transported into Hell 
upon the back of Beelzebub, and left floundering through 
the chaos of the abyss, — how he walked from star to star, 
and surveyed all the infinity of worlds, with as much ex- 
pedition as the imagination of a modern poet, — how he 
turned astrologer, and vied with the fame of Nostrada- 
mus, — how he wandered over the whole world, and saw 
Rome, which is a city where there is a river called Tiber, 
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and Naples, which is the birthplace of Virgil, who was 
also a great magician, and caused a passage to be made 
through the rock of Posilippo, in one night, a whole mile 
long,— <how he played the devil in the Sultan's seraglio, 
and passed himself off for Mahomet with the ladies of the 
palace,—- 4iow he sat invisible at the Pope's banquet, and 
whipped away all the tit-bits from the plates of Pope 
Adrian, and his assessors of the scarlet stockings, so that 
his Holiness was obliged to believe that some tormented 
soul from Purgatory was haunting the Vatican, and or- 
dered prayers to be made accordingly, — how he further 
shewed his enmity to the Church by making secret 
broaches on the wine-casks of the Bishop of Saltzburg's 
cellar, and being on one occasion surprised by the butler, 
perched the poor wretch upon a tree, where he sprawled 
like a limed bird for the whole length of a frosty night, — 
how he called up the apparition of Alexander the Great 
and his Queen before the Emperor Charles V, who assured 
himself of the reality of this vision by touching the wait 
which history reports to have been upon the hero's neck, 
— how in like manner he frightened the students of Er- 
furt by raising the ghost of Polypheme, and bewitched 
his good friends the students, and himself to boot, by the 
apparition of the beautiful Helena, — how he bamboozled 
a boor by promising him a penny for as much hay as he 
could eat from his waggon, and then swallowing the 
whole cart-load down, as easily as it had been a spoonful 
of Sauerkraut, — how he sold a fine horse for a small price 
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to a jockey, who, delighted with the bargain, set off gal- 
loping upon this wightest of steeds, till he came to a run- 
ning stream, in the middle of which, and just where the 
water was deepest, the animal all at once changed into a 
bottle of straw, and left the poor jockey floundering up 
to the neck in the flood, — how he caused horns to grow 
out of a certain freeborn gentleman's temples, when he was 
sleeping with his head out of the window, in such a man- 
ner that, when he awoke, like an ox in a stile, he could 
neither move backwards nor forwards, — and how, finally, 
he at last met with the death which his shameful life 
merited, and was torn in pieces by the devil with such 
violence, that the whole house was shaken, as by an 
earthquake. — To narrate all, or one tithe of these won- 
derful events, would require more books than the world 
could contain, and far exceed the limits of these intro- 
ductory remarks. I, however, the less regret that I am 
unable to enter at length upon this theme, as the task 
has been already performed, partly by Kit Marlow, and 
partly by Mr Roscoe*, in a collection of German tales, 
which I may presume to be accessible to most of my 
readers. 

* Roscoe's German Novelists, vol. i. Why did Mr Roscoe call 
this book " German Novelists ?" Reinecke Fucks, Eulenspiegel, 
and Doctor Faust, are no more novels than Tom Thumb and Jack 
the Giant Killer. I mention this because I think that the English 
reader is very apt to be misled by the title of this otherwise in- 
teresting work, and form a false estimate of the imaginative litera- 
ture of Germany. 
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So far what is historical and traditional in the story 
of Faust. Let us now look at its poetical side, and in- 
quire how Goethe has moulded this rude chaotic maw 
into a living form, instinct with the highest beauty of 
art. But on this part of my subject I shall be very short, 
both because I do not wish to anticipate the judgment of 
the readers, and because I have already expatiated at too 
great length on what is historically remarkable in con- 
nection with the legend of Doctor Faust. 

The Faust of the popular tradition, — the juggler, the 
quack, the almanack-maker, — is a very fit character for 
a farce or a harlequinade, but a very poor hero for a tra- 
gedy. Marlow has done little more than put the com- 
mon tricks and marvellous exploits of Doctor Faust into 
a dramatic form ; and, though his play, like Manfred, and 
Goethe's Faust, sets out with a soliloquy on the va- 
nity of all human knowledge, and represents his hero ra- 
ther as a learned man and a profound thinker, than as a 
vulgar magician, the whole of the subsequent part of this 
drama is a mere repetition of the common-place jug- 
gleries of the popular story; and the true kernel and 
marrow of the poetical side of the Faustish legend comes 
no where to appearance. What this poetical side is, 
may be stated in a few words. The Faust of history, 
though evidently a vagabond and a juggler, seems to have 
been a man famed for extensive learning, or at least high- 
sounding pretences to it. This is the light in which the 
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poet must seize his personality, in order to render it 
it available for the higher purposes of art. Fanst must 
stand forward as a spirit of a superior order,— one of 
those highly intellectual characters, whose proud striv- 
ings and earnest longings cannot* be contented with the 
common lot of mankind, but are continually craving for 
something superhuman, divine, infinite, to satisfy the 
cravings of their being ; who range with unwearied energy 
through the whole realm of human science, but amid all 
its riches still find something narrow, shallow, and pro- 
fitless, that drives them back upon themselves, to indulge 
in fruitless longings for things which might be, but are 
not ; one of those characters, in short, who form a sort 
of transition from man to angel, and on account of this 
very amphibiousness in their nature, are longer of finding 
their true footing, and establishing their soul in a sure 
equipoise, than with minds either of an inferior or supe- 
rior order is wont to be the case. Such a character is 
the Faust whom Goethe has immortalized ; and though 
it is a character more peculiarly German, it has, of late, 
been rendered quite familiar to the English reader of 
poetry, by two very extraordinary intellectual phenomena 
— Byron and Shelley. Both these spirits, however dif- 
ferent in many respects, are one in this, that they were 
equally English Fausts of the nineteenth century. And 
the admiration which both of them are known to have 
had for the great work of the German bard, would be 
sufficient proof of the identity, did not every page of 
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their works bear witness to the same truth. All Byron's 
characters are in a certain sense Fausts, but Manfred in 
a particular degree ; and, though the idea that Byron's 
tragedy was borrowed from Goethe's could proceed only 
from a superficial knowledge of his lordship's character, 
and from an ignorance of the circumstances which gave 
rise to the composition of this poem, it is not the less 
certain that there is a great resemblance between the cha- 
racter of Manfred and that of Faust. From what this 
resemblance proceeds, Lord Byron has himself most sa- 
tisfactorily told us : "It was the Steinbach and the 
Jungfrau, and something else, much more than Faust */' 
that produced the gigantic, Titan-like apparition of Man- 
fred. The something else here mentioned was Lord Byron 
himself, who, had he lived in the sixteenth century, 
would most certainly have been a magician, (at all events 
a Giordano Bruno), and might have been immortalized by 
some modern poet as the great English Doctor Faust. 

But the true and original key to the character of 
Doctor Faust is to be found in Goethe's own intellectual 
constitution, and in the history of its development. A 
man can receive nothing from without, which he has not, 
within himself, an in-born capacity of receiving; and 
however apparently objective the productions of art in 
which he delights may be, they can never be any thing 
more than a reflection of his own subjectivity. With 

* Vide Notes to Manfred in Murray's edition of Byron's works. 
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Goethe's Faust this is peculiarly the case. A French 
writer has said, " Faust contient Goethe tout entier* ;" 
and no person, who has gone beyond the surface of our 
great master's works, can doubt the truth of this asser- 
tion. But if Faust, as a whole, represents the whole of 
the wondrous elements, out of which the pure liquid of 
Goethe's poetical soul was fermented, not less certain is 
it that the character of Faust, as the hero of that poem, 
represents Goethe when a young man. He too had a 
mind profound enough to hold in contempt the sound of 
words, which pedantic minds too often mistake for true 
knowledge; he too had, at an early age, run over the 
circle of the sciences, and held deep converse with the 
profoundest thinkers in the history of mind ; had melted 
in tenderest feeling, hovered in airiest dreams, and been 
haunted by the demons of doubt and despair ; he too 
had speculated with Spinoza, and believed with the Bible; 
he too had, in his own experience, gone through all the 
mysterious strivings and gropings of the wondrous unity 
within us, — had felt its highest joy and its deepest woe ; 
and to one in such a state of mind, it was as natural 
to paint such a character as Faust, as it is to a man to 
sing when he is merry, and to weep when he is sor- 
rowful. 

So much for the character of Doctor Faust, consider- 
ed as a mere vehicle by which the poet might give ut- 

* Ampere, Literature et Voyages, 1833. 
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terance to his own individual feelings and experience of 
the strivings of our inward man. As a dramatic poet, 
however, which Goethe essentially was,* — as a philoso- 
phic poet, which every profound dramatist must be,— it 
was Goethe's business, not only to indulge himself, like 
a weeping child, in pouring out the burdened feelings 
of his own bosom, but to exhibit the ideal character of 
Faust in connexion with the actual world, and shew 
what course it is there likely to take, and what dangers 
there await it. It was well enough for Lord Byron, who 
never aspired above the honour of painting the Old Adam 
of his own wretchedness, to make his Manfred wander, 
like an evil-spirit, upon the ice-clad crags of the Jung- 
frau, there howling and wailing forth his woe to the echo 
of the winds and the waterfalls ; and then, after screwing 
up his human Satan to the highest pitch of majestic ob- 
duracy, to make him die in the act of chasing away the 

* By dramatic, I do not here mean theatrical, for few of Goethe's 
works, and least of all Faust, were written for the stage ; but I 
mean that poetry which delights in painting objects without the 
mind, not in mere effusion of individual feeling. It is not the 
mere form that constitutes the dramatist, but the prevailing charac- 
ter of mind. Philosophically speaking, Walter Scott was, next to 
Shakspeare, the greatest of English dramatists. Byron wrote 
plays and told tales; but, with all this variety of forms, their substance 
was always the same, t. e. himself and bis own feelings. Goethe's 
Faust is as admirable for effusion of feeling, as for delineation of 
character. Werther and Faust might certainly vie with any of 
Lord Byron's heroes for intenseness of feeling ; but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the prevailing tendency of Goethe's mind was to go 
out of itself, and delight in calm painting of external nature. 
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" baffled spirits " by a poetical bravura ; but Goethe, a 
calm, meditative, and impartial student of things as they 
are, felt himself called upon to follow his Faust through 
all the stages of the natural development of such a cha- 
racter; and shew, especially, how, sooner or later, a 
strong re-action must take place, which, if not checked 
and tempered, is often replete with the most disastrous 
consequences. For, even as an undue degree of asceti- 
cism, and an excess of religious feeling, often ends in 
rankest libertinism and sensuality, whose whirlpool swal- 
lows up 'its helpless victim, unless, indeed, wearied and 
jaded, he return again to his original gloominess, as a dog 
to his vomit, — so, an overstrained grasping at things in- 
tellectual and beyond the reach of finite beings, most na- 
turally ends in a hastily formed conviction of the vanity 
of all human knowledge, and in a desperate resolution to 
seek that enjoyment in communion with the brutes, which 
we had failed to attain in wrestling with the Gods. 

" In the depths of sensual joy let us tame 
Our glowing passion's restless flame ! 
Plunge we us into the rushing of Time, 
Into Action's rolling main 1" 

In such a state of mind, the tempter, who goeth about 
like a roaring lion, finds his easiest prey in the noblest 
spirits; and the highest intellect, in a fit of desperate 
madness, does not scruple to enter into a contract with 
the lowest bestiality. 
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In this view of human nature we have at once the plan 
and the moral of Faust. As an overstretched exertion of 
mind, endeavouring to pass beyond its natural limits is an 
evil on the one hand, so an attempt to find satisfaction 
in the reinless gratification of passion is no less an evil on 
the other. Man is as little incapable of submitting to the 
absolute slavery of sense, as he is of rising to the pure ac- 
tivity of unshackled spirit. Accordingly, Faust is repre- 
sented to us as seeking in vain for happiness, even amid 
the undisturbed enjoyments of love. Though not gifted 
with sufficient decision of moral character to shake off 
the company of the evil-spirit altogether, he still retains 
sufficient perception of the difference between right and 
wrong, to prevent him fully from enjoying those plea- 
sures, which were snatched for him by the hand of guilt. 
He has not virtue sufficient to follow the dictates of his 
good genius, but enough always to poison the enjoy- 
ments of vice ; and thus is he dragged on to destruction, 
half willing and half unwilling, now a pious mystic, now 
a fleshly debauchee, and ever and anon making the 
woods and the caves re-echo with his unavailing plaint — 

" So reel I from desire on to enjoyment, 
And in enjoyment languish for desire/' 

That such is the great and important moral, which lies at 
the bottom of this, by some called " profane," poem, ad- 
mits not, in my mind, of the slightest doubt. It is as 
plainly declared as words could do it, by Mephistopheles 
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himself, in the very act of tempting Faust (p. 74); and if 
ignorant people will still persist in seeking evil where 
none was intended, and sucking gall from the honeyed 
flower, let the blame lie at their own door. The admirers 
of Faust — they who have inhaled strength, and joy, and 
cheerfulness from the atmosphere of Goethe's poetry— if 
they do not weep, must smile at such piteousness, and 
feel no difficulty in appropriating to themselves the fa- 
mous lines of their great master — 

" The noisy Criticaster band 

Of Cockney priests what heed we ? 
Before they try to understand, 
First let them learn to read me !"" 

I have thus endeavoured to describe, in as few words 
as possible, what appears to me to be the great leading 
idea of our poem. To enter more minutely into a criticism 
of its individual parts, and the different pictures of many- 
coloured life that it presents to our view, would be anti- 
cipating the judgment of my readers. The character of 
Faust could not have been better brought into relief, than 
by the juxta-position of such a narrow-minded groping 
pedant as Wagner. The simple and unaffected nature 
of Margaret is exactly that which would be most certain 

• " Was schiert mich der Berliner Bann, 
Geschmackler Pfaffenwesen ? 
Und wer mich nicht verstehen kann 
Der lerne beeser lesen 1" 
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to rivet the attention of a man like Faust, who had him- 
self seen and felt, how often learning and science smother, 
instead of cherishing, the loveliest capacities of our na- 
ture; and the self-command, worldly-wise confidence, 
and sarcastic humour of Mephistopheles, were exactly 
suited to work upon the unstable creature of feeling and 
dreamery with whom he had to do. It has, indeed, been 
objected to the character of Mephistopheles, that he is 
too witty, and too jocular for a devil; but I would ask 
those who make such an objection, how they came to 
be so well acquainted with all the individuals that com- 
pose the infernal hierarchy, as to be able to say that there 
is no such thing as fun or humour among the devils ? 
Milton, indeed, who (pace tanti nominisj was somewhat 
apt to be stilted, as much in his thoughts, as in his lan- 
guage, has chosen to make his devil an immense Poly- 
pheme, strutting about like a wood-demon, with a Nor- 
way pine for a walking-staff in his hand, rolling his eyes, 
and gnashing his teeth, and stamping his feet, — the su- 
blime tragic hero of Tartarus. To this devil, as Milton's 
devil, I have no objection; only, I can see no reason 
why he should be held up as the prototype of all possible 
, devils on earth or in hell. Nay, I must speak plainly out, 
that I think Goethe's devil, in every respect, far superior 
to Milton's. It is much more easy to be sublime than to 
be characteristic. 

Besides the propriety of the character of Mephisto- 
pheles in itself, there is an incidental advantage flowing 

d 
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from the comic element it contains. Marlow's clawn — 
the Caspar of the German puppet-play * — is thus entire- 
ly superseded ; for surely, if one of the company says 
witty things spontaneously, it is much better than when 
a professed jester is introduced, for the purpose of excit- 
ing laughter. After all, however, giving full allowance 
for the effect of Mephistopheles' comicality, there is 
enough of the genuine devil in his constitution to make 
every pure mind shrink from his contact, as from ice and 
venom ; and I hope there will be few readers of this 
translation who will not be able completely to fc sympa- 
thize with Margaret, when, speaking of Faust's attendant, 
she says, 

" The man, whom thou has made thy mate, 
Deep in my inmost soul I hate." 

Most of my readers may be aware that Goethe left be- 
hind him a continuation of Faust, or Second Part, as it 
is called ; and as the First Part, which is here presented 
in an English dress, ends somewhat abruptly, they may 
be apt to expect some great winding-up of the matter in 
the sequel. I can assure them, however, that the trage- 
dy, as it was published in Goethe's lifetime, forms a com- 
plete and independent work of itself; and has as much 
right to be considered a separate poem as Milton's Para- 

* There is a good account of this play, the proper mother of 
Goethe's Faust, in Horn's Geschichte der Deutsche* Poesie; if I re- 
collect rightly, in the second volume. 
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dise Lost, or iEschylus' Agamemnon. It is not necessary 
that a drama, like a chronicle, should exhibit a series of 
events in exact succession, from a man's birth to his 
death, — sufficient that it portray one great and self-includ- 
ed action, whose interest begins and ends with itself. 
After Faust is led abroad into the world, the interest of 
the whole drama turns around the fate of Margaret ; and 
when she, in the last scene, is left to perish in the prison, 
while Faust is dragged away by the heartless complice 
to whom he had bound himself, the action of the piece is 
complete. The moral feeling, too, is satisfied; for the voice 
from above " She is saved," cannot fail to find an echo in 
every heart ; and the harsh " Hither to me" of Mephisto- 
pheles leaves, with dark and fearful mystery, the fate of 
Faust in the hands of that evil spirit to whom he had sold 
himself. The abruptness of the conclusion I consider as 
one of its greatest beauties ; besides that it excuses the 
bard from repeating the common-place catastrophe, of ma- 
king the stage yawn into a hell, and swallow up the un- 
happy victim of devilish delusion. 

But what does the reader imagine ? After completing 
the first part of a poem, the tone and feeling of which so 
deeply sympathize with the common nature of all man- 
kind, the great Goethe, in his latter years, suffers himself 
to be led away, as far as we can see, by a love of singu- 
larity ; and, contrary to the whole spirit of his original 
poem, leaves behind him a continuation of it, in which 
Faust, after performing some masquerading tricks before 
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the Roman emperor, and running over the whole world 
in quest of Helen of Troy, is at last whipped up into 
heaven with as much ease as if he had been taking a 
trip to hell upon his magic mantle. With all my reve- 
rence for Goethe, I have not been able to digest this se- 
cond part of Faust ; and I hesitate not to say, that, ac- 
cording to the best of my judgment, it completely de- 
stroys the effect produced by the first part. I am per- 
fectly willing to concede to the defenders of this piece, 
that Faust is nowhere represented as a decidedly wicked 
character ; he seems to go wrong rather from wavering 
indecision, than from positive evil inclination ; but, after 
selling his soul to the devil, ruining Margaret, and then 
forgetting her in the phantom embraces of the mistress of 
Paris, I really do think it is going too far, even in Goethe, 
to insult our moral feelings, by wafting up such a charac- 
ter into the companionship of spirits made perfect, with- 
out the least symptoms of repentance, or penance done for 
his misdeeds, in any shape whatsoever. Calderon knew 
Christianity and human nature better ; he saves' St Cy- 
prian from the grasp of the fiend, but only through the 
fiery furnace of repentance and martyrdom. If people 
will make compacts with the devil, the public good re- 
quires that, if they are to be saved at all, it shall be as 
through fire. 

I have yet another more serious objection to this se- 
cond part of Faust. It is a mere bundling together of 
motley masquerades, all very well and very clever as 
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such, bat very unsuited to form part of any drama, much 
less of such a spirit-stirring drama as Faust. No one can 
admire the variety of character exhibited in this piece, 
more than I do ; in power of versification, in command 
of language, it even excels the first part : but with all 
this, viewed as a sequel of Faust, it produces a most 
unsatisfactory impression on the mind. The principal 
character, Faust, for whose sake alone any continuation 
was required, is kept altogether in the back ground, 
or lost amid the multitude of incongruous figures con- 
jured up around him ; the deep moral seriousness of his 
spirit seems to have entirely evaporated, and he is better 
than the hero of Marlow*s farce, only because he is no- 
thing. 

I have expressed myself strongly with regard to this 
second part of Faust, because I frankly confess I was 
much disappointed in it ; and because, having not minced 
my praise of the first part, nor endeavoured to conceal 
my general reverence for Goethe, I thought it but just to 
speak my mind as plainly, when I felt myself obliged to 
disapprove of him. But if the admirers of Goethe are 
ready to admit that he too was a mortal, and, imitating 
the spirit of his whole life, are unwilling to swear to the 
words even of that master whom most they revere, they 
have a right to demand, on the other hand, that those, 
who have hitherto been prejudiced against him, will shew 
an equal readiness to own and admire that transcendant 
excellence, which he unquestionably possesses; and in 
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this confidence, the writer of these remarks, already ex 
tended too far, is willing to refer the whole matter to the 
judgment of that public opinion, which sooner or later 
exalts merit, and casts down presumption. 

" Was glanzt is fur den Augenblick geboren, 
Das achte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren." 
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AN GOETHE. 

Versuch tch's, mich so kuhnlich hoch zu heben, 

Zu den Gefilden reiner Lebensstrahlen 9 

Und wag* ich'sfrech, mit schwacher Hand mu malm, 

Wat Dir nur ziemt, das buntbewegte Lebenf 

Wie soil der Kinderzunge laUend Streben 

Aussprechen, was des Marines Kraft gesungen $ 

Wie soil des Menschen Stimme wiedergeben, 

Was aus der tie/en Gotterbrust entsprungenf 

O! feenn der IAebe ungestumer Drang 

Mich trieb, doss ich das Heiligste entweihe, 

Und zu berauschter,frecher Sunde zvoang ; 

So schaue Du, aus der Verklarten Reihe, 

Aus Himmelsharfen liebevollem Klang, 

Uud voenn du mich nicht loben kannst 9 verzeihe I 



FAUST. 



DEDICATION 

PREFIXED TO THE LATER EDITIONS OF FAUST. 

Ys hover nigh, uncertain shapes, again, 
That erst the misty eye of Fancy drew ! 
Shall I at length your shadowy flight detain, 
And the fond dreaming of my youth pursue ? 
Ye press around ! — resume your ancient reign, 
As from the past's dim haze ye rise to view, 
The magic breath that wafteth on your train 
Stirs in my breast long-silent chords again. 

Ye raise the images of happy days, 
And many a dear-loved shade ye bring to view ; 
The echo like of half-forgotten lays, 
First love and early friendship ye renew ; 
The pang returns, life's labyrinthine maze 
Again the plaint of sorrow wanders through, 
And names the loved ones, who, by Fortune reft 
Of fairest hours, the world and me have left. 

They hear no more the sequel of my song, 
The souls to whom I sung my early lay ; 
Dispersed for ever is the friendly throng, 
The echo of my lyre has died away. 
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My sorrow floats a careless crowd among, 
Whose praise hath ceased my listless heart to sway, 
And they who once were merry with my mirth, 
If yet they live, are scattered o'er the earth. 

And I recall, with long-unfelt desire, 

That realm of spirits, silent and serene ! 

My lisping lay, like the JEolian lyre, 

Gives wavering tones, with many a pause between ; 

My heart is moved with youth's returning fire, 

Tear follows tear where long no tear hath been ; 

I see the present as a distant goal, 

The past, revived, is present to my soul. 



PRELUDE ON THE STAGE. 



Maxageh of a Strolling Company. Stage-Poet. 

Mebbyfsllow. 

MANAGER. 

Ye twain, in weal and woe to me 

Who have been faithful company, 

Say, have ye heard yet what effect is making 

In German lands our hopeful undertaking ? 

Without the multitude we cannot thrive, 

Their maxim is, to live and to let live. 

The posts are up, the planks are fastened all, 

And every one expects a festival. 

With arch'd eye-brows already sit they there, 

And gape for something new to make them stare. 

I know how to conciliate the mob, 

But ne'er yet felt it such a ticklish job : 

'Tis true, what they have read is not the best, 

But that they much have read must be confessed. 

How shall we make our pieces fresh and new, 

And, with some meaning in them, pleasing too ? 

In sooth, I like to see the people pouring 

Into our booth, like storm and tempest roaring, 

When, as the waving impulse onward heaves them, 
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The narrow gate of grace at length receives them. 
When, long ere it be dark, with lusty knocks, 
They fight their way on to the money-box, 
And, like a starving crowd around a baker's door, 
For tickets, as for bread, they roar. 
So wonder-working is the poet's sway 
O'er every heart, — so let it work to-day ! 

POET. 

O mention not that motley crowd to me, 
Which, only seen, makes frighted genius flee : 
Hide from my view that wild tumultuous throng, 
Whose whirlpool drags us forcibly along ! 
No ! lead me to some heavenly still retreat, 
Where blooms pure joy, such as for bards is meet; 
Where love and friendship, with their sweet control, 
Create and cherish blessings for the soul. 
Alas ! what there from the deep bosom sprung, 
What scarce was lisp'd out by the feeble tongue, 
What now and then succeeds, but oftener not, 
Is swallowed by the moment, and forgot. 
Full oft it toils through many a patient year, 
Till in its finished beauty it appear. 
Vain glittering show may snatch a fleeting fame, 
But genuine worth Posterity shall claim. 

MERRYFELLOW. 

With sons and grandsons we have nought to do, 

Look to the world that lives and moves with you; 

And if the future be the present's heir, 

'Tis meet the living first should have their share. 

Methinks, the present of a goodly boy 

Has something that the wisest might enjoy. 

Whoso with easy sweetness can discourse, 
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May tame the humours of the mob by force ; 
He courts a crowd, the surer to control 
By strength of art the sympathetic whole. 
Quit ye like men, be honest bards and true, 
Let Fancy, with her many-sounding chorus, 
Reason, sense, feeling, passion, move before us ; 
But, mark you well ! a spice of folly, too. 

MANAGER. 

Give what you please, so that you give but plenty. 
They come to see, you must engage their eyes ; 
Scene upon scene, each act may have its twenty, 
To keep them gaping still in new surprise. 
This is the royal road to public favour, 
You snatch it thus, and it is yours for ever. 
The mass can be compelled by mass alone, 
Each one at length seeks out what is his own. 
Bring much, and every one is sure to find, 
From out your nosegay, something to his mind. 
You give a piece — give it at once in pieces, 
Such a ragout each taste and temper pleases, 
And is as easy to the bard's invention, 
As from the players it needs small attention. 
In vain into an artful whole you glue it, 
The public, in the long run, will undo it. 

POET. 

Ye do not feel how vile such petty craft must be ! 
How far beneath the artist's dignity. 
You, too, it seems, can condescend to praise 
The bungling maxims of these modern days. 

MANAGER. 

I do not fear such an objection ; 
Whoso would work with circumspection 
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Must use the tools that are most fit. 

Consider what soft wood you have to split, 

And for what sort of audience you write ! 

One comes to kill a few hours o' the night ; 

Another, with his drowsy wits oppressed, 

An over-sated banquet to digest ; 

And not a few — whom least of all we choose — 

Come to the play from reading the reviews. 

They come to us as to a masquerade, 

And curiosity wings every pace ; 

The ladies shew themselves, and shew their dress, 

And play their parts, although they are not paid. 

What dream you of, on your poetic height ? 

A crowded house, forsooth, gives you delight ! 

Look at your patrons, as you should, 

You'll find them one-half cold, and one-half rude. 

One leaves the play, to spend the night 

Upon a damsel's breast in wild delight ; 

Another o'er a billiard table frets, 

And play and players both alike forgets. 

For such an audience, and for purpose such, 

Why should ye plague the gentle Muses much ? 

I tell you, give them more, and always always more, 

'Tis the sole precept of dramatic lore ; 

And since with quality to please is vain, 

With quantity confound them if you can 

But what's the matter ? — ravishment or pain ? 

POET. 

If such your service, I am not the man ! 
Shall then the poet make his birthright vain ? 
The right of man, that Nature's gift imparts, 
To please the many, reckless jest away ? 
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What gives him power to move all hearts ? 

Each stubborn element to sway ? 

What but the harmony, his being's inmost tone, 

That sucks all feelings back into his own ? 

When listless Nature her eternal thread 

Th' unwilling spindle twists around, 

When hearts to hearts, in life's confus'd parade, 

With jarring dissonance resound ; 

Who guides with living power the measur'd row, 

That with well-balanced impulse it may flow ? 

Who consecrates each motion of the soul, 

To beat in glorious concert with the whole ? 

Who makes the storm of youthful passions rage, 

And glow the evening-red of thoughtful age ? 

Who scatters Spring's most lovely blooms upon 

The path of the beloved one ? 

Who plaits the leaves, that unregarded grow, 

Into a crown, to deck the honour'd brow ? 

Who charms the gods ? Who makes Olympus yield ? 

The power of man in poet's art reveal'd. 

MERRYFELLOW. 

Then learn such noble powers to wield, 
And on the poet's business enter 
As one does on a love adventure. 
First let them meet by chance, then feel, and then re- 
main, 
Till, net-caught by degrees, they find retreat is vain ; 
Their fortune seems to rise, anon it sinks again, 
Deep anguish follows on enjoyment's trance, 
And, e'er they are aware, it turns out a romance. 
A play like this will please, I warrant you ! 
Portray the fulness of the living man, • 
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The life that each one lives, though it be known to few; 
A faithful likeness pleases every one. 
Strange motley pictures in a misty mirror, 
A spark of truth within a cloud of error ; 
'Tis thus we brew the genuine beverage, 
To edify and to refresh the age. 
The bloom of youth, in eager expectation, 
With gaping ears, draws in your revelation ; 
Each tender sentimental disposition 
Sucks from your work sweet woe-begone nutrition ; 
All see their inmost soul reveal'd by thee, 
And yield them to the power of wondrous sympathy. 
As yet they weep and laugh, and ask not why, 
Their spirits freely soar, the show of things gives plea- 
sure; 
The iinish'd man applies the critic's measure, 
Where growing minds content them to enjoy. 

POET. 

Then give me back the time again, 
When mine own spirit, too, was growing, 
When my whole being was a fount 
Of thronging songs within me flowing ! 
When mist the world around me veiPd, 
Each bud embryo-wonders cherish'd, 
And I the thousand flow'rets broke 
That on each meadow richly flourish'd ! 
Though I had nothing, yet I had a treasure, 
The thirst for truth, and in delusion pleasure. 
Give me the free unshackled impulse, 
The height of joy, the depth of pain, 
The might of love, the strength of hatred, 
O give me back' my youth again ! 
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MERRYFELLOW. 

The fire of youth, good friend, you Deed, of course, 

Into the hostile ranks to break, 

Or when the loveliest damsels hang by force, 

With amorous clinging, from yourfieck, 

When the fleet runner's destin'd wreath 

From the far distant goal is winking, 

And when the hurried dance you leave, 

To spend a noisy night in drinking. 

But to awake the well-known lyre, 

With graceful touch, that tempers fire, 

And to a self-appointed goal, 

With pleasant rambling, on to roll, 

Such, aged sirs, your easy duties are, 

But not the less for this we honour you ; 

That old age makes us children is not true, 

It only finds us children as wc were. 

MANAGER. 

With words a man of business little speeds, 

'Tis time, methinks, that we should come to deeds ; 

While compliments are interchanged, 

Half the affair had been arranged. 

What nonsense prate ye about humour ? 

A lazy man is never in the humour. 

Jf once your names are on the poet's roll, 

The Muses must be under your control. 

You know already what we need ; 

Strong liquors need we for the brain, 

Brew at them with unwearied speed ! 

What is not done to-day, to-morrow hopes in vain ; 

You should not lose a single day, 

But let the present purpose lay 
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Hold of your fleeting fancies by the cue ; 

Once caught they are not apt to run away, 

Till they have done what they were meant to do. 

Among the sons of iGerman play, 
Each tries his hand at what he may ; 
Therefore be brilliant in your scenery, 
And spare no cost on your machinery. 
Let sun and moon be at your call, 
And scatter stars on stars around ; 
Let water, fire, and rocky-wall, 
And bird, and beast, and fish, abound. 
Thus in your narrow booth mete forth 
The compass of Creation's girth ; 
And wing your progress, ponder'd well, 
From heav'n to earth, from earth to hell. 



FAUST. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
Night 

Faust discovered sitting unsettled at his desk, in a high-vaulted 

narrow gothic chamber. 

FAUST. 

Here, 'mid these books, for many a year 

Fve travelled science' mazy sphere, 

Law, Medicine, and Philosophy, 

And thee, alas! Theology, 

With study most severe. 

Here stand I now, with all my lore, 

No wiser than I was before ; 

Master yclept and Doctor too, 

I do as other pedants do, 

And up and down, and to and fro, 

Lead by the nose my scholars slow — 

And see how vain is all our lore ! 

Which burns me to the very core. 

True I am wiser than Wittenberg's hall 
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Can boast with her doctors, priests, parsons, and all; 

No scruples nor doubts in my bosom dwell, 

Nor idle fears of devils in hell, — 

But for my wisdom, every joy 

That sateth others, me doth cloy. 

Nor vainly deem I to understand 

What passes the grasp of mortal hand, 

Nor, with delusive boast, pretend 

The manners of the age to mend. 

Nor money nor estate have I, 

Nor pomp of life, and dignity. 

Such case no dog might longer live in ! 

Therefore to magic I have given 

My mind, from spirit's mouth to draw 

Truths passing Nature's vulgar law ; 

That I, with bitter-sweating brow, 

No more may teach what I do not know ; 

That I with piercing ken may see 

The world's in-dwelling energy, 

The hidden seeds of life explore, 

And deal in words and forms no more. 

Oh ! shon'st thou now, thou full Moon bright. 
For the last time my woes upon, 
Thou, whom so many a sad midnight 
Beside this desk I've watched alone ; 
Then over books and paper shone 
On me thy soft and friendly light ! 
Oh ! that beneath thy lovely ray, 
On peaky summit I might stray, 
Round mountain caves with spirits hover, 
And flit the shadowy meadows over, 
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From all the qualms of knowledge free, 
Bathe me to health within thy dewy sea ! 

In vain ! still pines my prisoned soul 
Within this curst dank dungeon hole ! 
Where dimly finds ev'n heaven's blest ray, 
Through painted glass, its broken way. 
Shut in by heaps of books up-piled, 
All worm-begnawed, and dust-besoiled, 
And to the ceiling from the ground, 
With old smok'd papers hung around; 
All circled round with chemick glasses, 
Crammed full of instruments and cases, 
And old ancestral furniture — 
This is thy world! such den must Faustus' soul immure ! 

And ask I still why thrills my heart, 
With timid beatings, and oppressed ? 
And why some secret unknown smart 
Chills every life-pulse in my breast ? 
'Stead of the living sphere of Nature, 
Where man was placed by his Creator, 
Surrounds thee mouldering dust alone, 
The grinning skull and skeleton ! 

Arise ! forth to the fields, arise ! 
And this mysterious magic page, 
From Nostradamus' hand so sage, 
May it not for a guide suffice ? 
Then dost thou see the secret tether 
That binds the planet-orbs together, 
And taught by Nature's mightiest spells. 
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Thy innate force of soul upwells, 
As speaks one spirit to another. 
In vain that study dull and slow, 
These sacred signs would seek to know. 
Ye unseen powers that hover near me, 
Answer, I conjure, when ye hear me ! 

(He opens the book, and sees the sign of the Ma- 
crocosm.) 

Ha ! what ecstatic joy this page reveals, 

At once through all my opening senses flowing ! 

Young holy zest of life my spirit feels, 

In every nerve, in every vein, new glowing ! 

Was it a God whose hand these signs portray'd? 

That charm the tempest of my soul to rest, 

That fill with joy my troubled breast, 

And, with mysterious impulse, spread 

The powers of Nature bare to mortal sight. 

Am I a God ? so wondrous is the light 

Within me ! in these lines so pure, I see 

Wide-working Nature's hidden energy. 

Now may I know the sage's words aright ; 

" The world of spirits is not all concealed, 

Thy sense is shut, thy heart is dead ! 

Up, scholars, bathe your earthly hearts congeal'd, 

In the warm dew of morning's freshening red 1" 

(He looks at the sign.) 

How mingles here in one the soul with soul, 
And lives each portion in the restless whole ! 
How heavenly powers, a bright unwearied band, 
Their golden flaggons reach from hand to hand, 
And bliss-exhaling swing from pole to pole ! 
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From the high welkin to earth's centre bounding, 
Harmonious all through the great All resounding! 

What wondrous show! alas, 'tis but a show! 
Where grasp I thee, unbounded Nature, where ? 
And you, ye teeming breasts ? ye founts, whence flow 
All living influences fresh and fair, 
Whereon the heavens and earth dependent hang, 
Where seeks relief the withered bosom's pang, — 
Your founts still well, and must I pine in vain ? 

(He turns the book over impatiently, and behold* the 
sign of the Spirit of the Earth, J 

What different working on me hath this sign ! 
Thou, Spirit of the Earth, art to me nearer ; 
Already sees my strengthened spirit clearer, 
And glows my frame as I had drunk new wine. 
New strength I feel into the world to dash, 
The woes to bear, and share the joys of life, 
Its storms defy, and battle with its strife, 
Unmoved ev'n in the shipwreck's hopeless crash ! 
Clouds hover o'er me— 
The moon is dim ! 
The lamp's flame wanes- 
It smokes ! — Red beams dart forth 
Around my head — a shuddering cold 
Comes wafted from the vaulted roof, 
And seizes on me ! 

I feel't thou hover'st near me, conjured spirit, 
Reveal thee ! 

Ha ! how swells with wild delight 
My bursting heart ! 
And feelings, strange and new, 

B 
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At once through all my raptured senses dart ! 

I feel my inmost soul to thee surrendered ! 

Thou must ! thou must ! and were my life to pay for't ! 

(He seizes the booh, and pronounces with a mysterious 
air the sign of the Spirit, A red flame darts forth, 
and the Spirit appears in the flame. J 

SPIRIT. 

Who calls me ? 

faust. (turning away.) 
Vision of affright ! 

SPIRIT. 

Thou hast with mighty spells invoked me, 
And to obey thy call provoked me, 
And now 

FAUST. 

Hence from my sight ! 

SPIRIT. 

Thy panting prayer besought my form to view, 
To hear my voice, and know my semblance too ; 
Now bending from my lofty sphere to please thee, 
Here am I!— ha! what shuddering terrors seize thee, 
And overpower thee quite ! where now is gone 
The soul's proud call ? the breast that scorned to own 
Earth's thrall, a world in itself created, 
And bore and cherished ? with its fellow sated 
That swelPd with throbbing joy to leave its sphere 
And vie with spirits, their exalted peer. 
Where art thou, Faust ? whose invocation rung 
Upon mine ear, whose powers all round me clung? 
Art thou that Faust ? whom melts my breath away, 
Trembling ev'n to the life-depths of thy frame, 
Now shrunk into a piteous worm of clay ! 
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FAUST. 

Shall I then yield to thee, thou thing of flame? 
I am thy peer, am Faust, am still the same ! 

SPIRIT. 

Where life's floods flow, 
And its tempests rave, 
Up and down I wave, 
Flit I to and fro ; 
Birth and the grave, 
. Life's secret glow, 
A changing motion, 
A boundless ocean, 
Whose waters heave 
Eternally ; 

Thus on the noisy loom of Time I weave 
The living mantle of the Deity. 

FAUST. 

Thou who round the wide world wendest, 
Thou busy sprite, how near I feel to thee ! 

SPIRIT. 

Thou'rt like the spirit whom thou comprehendest, 
Not me ! (vanishes.) 

faust. (astounded.) 
Not thee ! 
Whom, then ? 
I, image of the Godhead, 
Not like thee ! 

(knocking is heard.) 
Oh death ! — 'tis Wagner's knock — he comes to break 
The charm that bound me while the Spirit spake ! 
Thus my supremest bliss ends in delusion 
MarrM by a sneaking pedant-slave's intrusion ! 
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SCENE II. 



Enter Wagner in night-gown and night-cap— a lamp in his 
hand. Faust turns impatiently towards him. 



WAGNER. 

Excuse me, sir, I heard your voice declaiming, 

Belike some old Greek drama, and I came in 

To profit by your learned recitation. 

For in these days the art of declamation 

Is held in highest estimation ; 

And I have heard asserted that a preacher, 

Might boast to have an actor for his teacher. 

FAUST. 

Yes, when our parsons preach to make grimaces, 
As in these times a no uncommon case is. 

WAGNER. 

Alas ! when a poor wight is so confined 
Amid his books, shut up from all mankind, 
And sees the world scarce on a holiday, 
As through a telescope, and far away, 
How may he hope, with oratorial skill, 
To bend the minds he knows not to his will ? 

FAUST. 

What is not felt, no force of art may gain ; 
True eloquence must from the full heart pour, 
And with an innate, sweet persuasive power, 
The hearts of all that hear enchain. 
Go to ! still sit, together still to glue 
Your petty piecework, dressing your ragout 
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From others' feasts, your piteous flames still blowing, 

From sparks beneath dull heaps of ashes glowing ! 

Vain wonderment of children and of apes, 

If with such paltry meed content thou art ; 

The pliant heart to heal he only shapes, 

Whose words persuasive flow from heart to heart. 

WAGNER. 

But the delivery is, sir, as you know, 

A chief thing, and, alas! here I have much to do. 

FAUST. 

Be thine to seek the honest gain ! 

No, shallow-sounding fool ! 

Sound sense finds utterance for itself, 

Without the critic's rule ; 

And if in earnest ye intend to speak, 

What need for words with curious care to seek ? 

Your speeches, which so primly ye compose, 

With which ye crisp the shavings of mankind, 

Are unrefreshing as the foggy wind 

That through the sapless leaves in autumn blows ! 

WAGNER. 

Alas ! our life is short, but long the road 

That to the goal of wisdom must be trod ; 

The thought at times damps all my studies' ardour, 

And head and heart alike despair. 

Ere we may reach the sources, what is harder 

Than all the means to know that help us there ? 

And when scarce half the way behind us lies, 

The poor fagged devil, will he nill he, dies. 

FAUST. 

The musty parchment, deem'st thou then to be 
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The well, from which one draught may slake the thirst 

for ever ? 
The quickening power of science fincTst thou never 
Until from thine own soul it gushes free. 

WAGNER. 

And yet it seems most useful to compare 
The times that once were with the times that are; 
To see how wise men thdught in Greek and Roman ages, 
And know how wondrous far advanced our modern age is. 

FAUST. 

O yes ! ev'n to the stars, I trow, so for ! 

My friend, the ages that are past 

Are as a book with seven seals made fast ; 

And what you call the spirit of the times, 

At bottom but the spirit is of those 

Whose mind is made the mirror of the times, 

And the reflection of themselves back throws. 

And then, in sooth, 'tis oft a woeful case, 

To see how they confuse, distort, deface ! 

A heap of rubbish, and a lumber room, 

At best a paltry masquerade theatrical, 

With sundry learned maxims clept pragmatical, 

Such as from puppet-mouths do fitly come ! 

WAGNER. 

But, then, the world ! — the human heart and mind ! 
Something of this to know are all inclined. 

FAUST. 

Yes, as such knowledge generally goes ! 
Who dares to call the child by its right name ? 
The noble few, that to true knowledge came, 
Were fools enough their hearts to all to shew, 
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And let the vulgar throng their wisdom know ; 
And therefore were they burned and crucified. 
I do beseech thee friend, 'tis late i' the night, 
For this time be pur converse laid aside. 

WAGNER. 

So learnedly, 'twere my supreme delight 
To speak with Doctor Faust till morning-tide ; 
But on the morrow, being Easter, I 
Your patience, with some questions more, may try. 
Though with much zeal I've studied various lore, 
My knowledge-thirsting soul still craveth more. 

(Exit.) 



SCENE III. 
Faust, alone. 

FAUST. 

Strange how his pate alone Hope never leaves, 
Who still to shallow husks of learning cleaves ! 
With greedy hand, who digs for hidden treasure, 
And, when he finds a grub, rejoiceth above measure! 

Durst such a voice of mortal man resound 
Where compassed me the spirit-world around ? 
Yet for this time, my thanks to thee, 
Thou meanest of earth's progeny ! 
From desperation's might thou hast relievM me, 
That of my senses had well nigh bereav'd me. 
Alas ! so giant-great the vision came, 
That I might feel me dwarf, ev'n as I am. 
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I, God's own image that already deemed 

Me near, where Truth's eternal mirror gleamed, 

And, casting this vile skin of mortal clay, 

Enjoyed myself, in bright celestial day ; 

I, more than with a cherub's glory crown'd, 

That almost seem'd through Nature's veins to flow, 

And with creative power the life to know 

Of gods — how is my heart's pride now laid low ! 

One word of thunder struck me to the ground. 

In vain ! in vain ! I strive to reach the sphere 

Of spirit-natures ; though I have the power 

To make them at my mighty spell appear, 

Yet to enforce their stay I have no power. 

My raptur'd soul, in that blest moment's trance, 

I felt so little and so great at once ; 

But frowningly thou drov'st me then 

Back to the uncertain lot of men. 

Where find I aid ? what shun, and what pursue ? 

Shall I that impulse of my soul obey ? 

Alas ! not sufferings only, but our actions too, 

Are clogs and bars in the free spirit's way ! 

To the pure essence of the human mind 
Still foreign matter from without is joined ; 
Soon as the good things of this world we gain, 
We deem the better part illusion vain ; 
And noblest feelings, connate with our birth, 
Are chilled in the wild tumult of the earth. 

Young fancy, that once soared, with flight sublime, 
On wings of hope, er*n to th' Eternal's throne, 
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Is now content a little space to own, 

When in the mighty whirlpool-stream of time 

Our scanty pleasures perish one by one. 

Care nestles soon in every heart, 

And, nourishing the secret smart, 

There rocks her to and fro, and peace and joy are gone. 

What though new tempting shapes she still employ, 

Estate, mayhap, or house with its annoy, 

As wife and child appear she, water, flame, 

Dagger or poison, she is still the same ; 

And still we fear for that which happens never, 

And what we lose not are bewailing ever. 

Alas! alas ! too deep 'tis felt ! too deep ! 
With gods may vie no son of mortal clay ; 
More am I like to slimy worms that creep 
And dig, and dig, through earth their murky way, 
Which, while they crawl, and feed upon the dust, 
By passing wanderer's tread to death are crushed ! 

Is it not dust, what this old gothic wall 
From all its musty benches shews me ? 
And dust the trifling trumperies all 
That in this world of moths enclose me ? 
Here is it that I hope to find 
Wherewith to sate my craving mind ? 
Need I peruse page upon page, 
To know that men, in every age, 
Tormented have themselves in vain, 
With fruitless labour of the brain, 
And here and there, with centuries between. 
One happy man belike hath been ? 
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What would thy grinning say, if thou could'st speak, 

Thou hollow skull, save that thy brain, like mine, 

The light of day once wretchedly did seek, 

Through heavy glimmerings of the twilight-shine? 

Ye instruments, in sooth, now laugh at me, 

With wheel and cog-wheel, ring, and cylinder ; 

At Nature's door, ye should have been the key, 

But though your ward be good, the bolt ye cannot stir. 

Mysterious Nature may not choose 

That man should draw her sacred veil aside, 

And what she from the spirit's eye doth hide, 

In vain thou seek'st to force with levers and with screws. 

Thou antique furniture, why keep I thee, 

Save that thou earnest from my sire to me ? 

Thou parchment-scroll, thou hast been smok'd upon 

Long as around this desk the sorry lamp-light shone ; 

Much better had I spent my little gear, 

Than with this little burdened here to sweat ! 

Why of my father's substance am I heir 

But for my pleasure to dispose of it ? 

That which we do not use, a heavy burden lies ; 

We use it best as the fleet moment flies. 

But wherefore does that flask a magnet prove 

To draw to that one spot my fixed eyes ? 

And why does sudden light within me rise 

As the moon gleams through the dark midnight grove ? 

I greet thee, matchless phial ! thee no more 

Shall musty shelves, a useless lumber, keep ; 

I take thee down, with a devotion deep, 

And in thy potent juice do I adore 

The height of human wit, and human skill. 
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Thou essence of the opiate dew of sleep, 
Thou extract of all subtle powers that kill, 
Be mine the first fruits of thy strength to reap 1 
I look on thee, and soothed is my heart's pain ; 
I grasp thee, straight is lulled my racking brain, 
And wave by wave my soul's flood ebbs away. 
I see the ocean wide before me rise, 
And at my feet her sparkling mirror lies ; 
To brighter shores invites a brighter day. 

A car of fire is hovering o'er my head, 

Descending lightly ! let me mount on high, 

Through ether let my winged steps be sped 

Unto new spheres of pure activity. 

Such life of gods, such heavenly ecstasy, 

May'st thou, so late a worm, hope to receive ? 

Yes ! let but my unflinching purpose be 

This earth, and the blest light of day to leave, 

And open break the portals, which by most 

With fear, that fain would pass them by, are crost. 

This is the time by deeds, not words, to prove 

That earth-born man yields not to gods above. 

Before that gloomy cavern not to tremble, 

Where all those spectral shapes of dread assemble, 

Which Fancy, slave of every childish fear, 

Bids, to be torment of herself, appear, 

Forwards to strive unto that passage dire, 

Whose narrow mouth seems fenced with hell's collected 

fire ; 
Such fearless step to take with glad resolve, 
Ev'n though the soul to nothing should dissolve. 
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Now come thou down ! thou crystal goblet clear, 
From out thy venerable case, 
Where thou hast lain unused for many a year. 
In days of yore, right gaily didst thou grace 
The merry banquets of my sires, 
When circled round in thee the draught that glee in- 
spires. 
Thy goodly round, the figures pictured there 
So quaint, the drinker's duty to declare 
In ready rhyme what meaning they might bear, 
And at one draught to empty out the cup, 
Bring to my memory many a youthful night. 
Now to no comrade shall I yield thee up, 
Nor whet my wit upon thy pictures bright ; 
Here is a juice that drunken makes the soul 
For ever. With brown flood it fills the bowl. 
Let this last draught, the draught of mine own choice, 
With cheerful heart be quaffed, and cheerful voice 
A solemn greeting to the rising morn ! 

{He brings the cup to his lips.) 

A sound of bells is heard, and distant quire-singing. 

QUIRE OF ANGELS. 

Christ is arisen ! 
Joy be to mortal man, 
Whom, since the world began, 
Evils inherited, 
By his sins merited, 
Through his veins creeping, 
Sin-bound are keeping. 
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FAUST. 

What murmurs deep, what notes, so clear and pure, 
Draw from my lips the glass by force away ? 
Thus early do the bells their homage pay, 
Of hollow music, to new Easter day ! 
Already sing the quires the soothing song 
That erst, round the dark grave, an angel throng 
Sung, to proclaim the great salvation sure ! 

QUIRE OF WOMEN. 

With clothes of fine linen 
All cleanly we swathed him ; 
With spices and balsams 
All sweetly we bathed him ; 
In the tomb of the rock, where 
His body was lain, 
We come and we seek him, 
But seek all in vain ! 

QUIRE OF ANGELS. 

Christ is arisen ! 
Praised be his name ! 
His love shared our prison 
Of sin and of shame. 
He has borne the hard trial 
Of self-denial, 
And, victorious, ascends to the skies whence he 
came! 

FAUST. 

What seek ye here, ye gently powerful tones, 
Sweet seraph-music mid a mortal's groans ? 
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Such sounds may minds of weaker mould relieve, 

/ hear the message, but cannot believe ; 

For Faith's first-born, and best-loved child is still, 

And still will be, a miracle. 

To those bright spheres I may not dare to strive 

From which the holy message doth resound ; 

Yet, fraught with memory of my youth, this sound 

Hath power to warn from death, and bid me live. 

A time there was when Heaven's very kiss, 

On solemn Sabbath, seemed to fall on me, 

When spoke the minster-bell devotion's bliss, 

And prayer to God was burning ecstasy. 

A holy dim unknown desire 

Drove me, o'er hill and dale, away from men, 

And, mid a thousand tears of fire, 

I felt a world arise within me then. 

This song proclaimed the sports of youth so gay, 

And merry-makings when the spring began ; 

Now Memory holds my soul with potent sway, 

And thoughts of childhood rule the full-grown man. 

Oh I sound thou on, thou sweet celestial strain, 

The tear doth gush, Earth claims her truant son again 1 

QUIRE OF THE DISCIPLES. 

By death of sorrow, though 
Laid in the lowly grave, 
Soars he sublimely now 
Whence he us came to save. 
Proudly exalted He, 
Bliss of his Father near ; 
On the earth's bosom we, 
Burden'd are waiting here : 
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Comfortless left are we, 
Toiling through earth's annoy, 
Weeping to envy thee, 
Master, thy joy ! 

QUIRE OP ANGELS. 

Christ is arisen 

From the corrupting clay 

Break ye your fetters, 

Joyful, away ! 

Praising, by deeds of love, 

Him who now reigns above, 

Feeding the brethren poor, 

Preaching salvation sure, 

Joys that shall aye endure, 

Boldly withouten fear, 

For He is near. 



END OF ACT FIRST. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

Before the gate of the town. Motley groups of people are 

crowding out to walk, 

SOME JOURNEYMEN. 

Brethren, whither bound ? 

OTHERS. 

To the Jagerhaus we go. 

THE FIRST. 

But our way leads us to the mill. 

A JOURNEYMAN. 

At Wasserhof best cheer is to be found. 

A SECOND. 

But then the road is not agreeable. 

THE OTHERS. 

And what dost thou ? 

A THIRD. 

I do as others do. 

A FOURTH. 

To Burgdorf 'let us go, there are we sure to find 
The best of beer, and maidens to our mind, 
And frolics too, if we be so inclined. 

A FIFTH. 

You over-wanton fellow, does your skin 
For the third time to itch begin ? 
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I shudder at the place, — to it 
A single step I will not budge. 

A SERVANT GIRL. 

No ! No ! back to the town I'd rather trudge. 

ANOTHER. 

Beneath yon poplar trees he's sure to sit. 

THE FIRST. 

No mighty matter that for me, 
Since he will go with none but thee, 
And in the dance he's always thine : 
What have thy joys to do with mine ? 

THE OTHER. 

To-day he will not be alone— he said 

That he would bring with him the curly-head. 

STUDENT. 

Donner and blitz ! how the stout wenches stride ! 
Come, brother, come ! we must be at their side. 
A good strong beer, a girl thaf s smartly dress'd, 
And biting sharp tobacco, — that's my taste. 

BURGHERS' DAUGHTERS. 

Look only at those brisk young fellows there ! 
In sooth, 'tis more than one can bear ; 
The best society have they if they please, 
And run after such low-bred girls as these ! 

second student to the first. 
Not quite so quick ! there come up two behind, 
Spruce lasses both, I wot, and trim, 
My neighbour, too, is one of them ; 
She is a girl quite to my mind. 
With quiet pace now move they on, 
But will be glad to wait for us anon. 

FIRST STUDENT. 

No, no ! I have no patience for your ladies. 

c 
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Quick, brother, quick ! before the game quite fled is. 
The maid whose week-day broom the chamber dresses, 
When Sunday comes, gives you the sweetest kisses. 

A BURGHER. 

No ! this new burgo-master will not do ! 
He seems to govern for himself alone; 
And since he was installed, what has he done 
For which the city's thanks are due ? 
Affairs are getting worse from day to day, 
More than before we must obey, 
And more than ever must we pay. 

a beggar, singing. 
Te gentle sirs, and ladies fair, 
With clothes so spruce, and cheeks so red, 
O pass not by, but hear my prayer, 
Nor to the poor deny your aid ! 
Let not me harp in vain ! for blest 
Is he alone who gives away ; 
And may this merry Easter-feast 
For me too be a holiday. 

ANOTHER BURGHER. 

On holidays and Sundays nothing pleases 

Me more than talk of war, and bruits of war, 

When in Turkey, distant far, 

The nations tear themselves to pieces. 

We sit i' the window, drink our glass at ease, 

And see how down the stream the gay ships softly glide ; 

Then go we safely home at even-tide, 

And bless our stars we live in times of peace. 

THIRD BURGHER. 

Yes, neighbour, that is my way too. 
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They may split their skulls in two, 
And, topsy-turvy, rant and riot ; 
Only at home keep all things quiet. 

old woman, to the Burghers 9 Daughters. 
Hey-day, how spruce ! these be of gentle stuff! 
Whose heart against such tricks is sure ? 
Only not quite so proud 1 'Tis well enough — 
And what you wish I know how to procure. 

FIRST BURGHER'S DAUGHTER. 

Agathe come ! I choose not to be seen 
With such old witches on the public green ; 
Though on St Andrew's night she let me see 
My future husband bodily. 

SECOND BURGHER'S DAUGHTER. 

Mine too, bold, soldier-like, she made to pass, 
With his wild mates, before mc in a glass ; 
I seek him here, I seek him there, 
But nowhere deigns he to appear. 

SOLDIERS. 

Castles with turrets 
And battlements high, 
Maids with proud spirits, 
And looks that defy ! 
Such are the prizes 
A soldier may claim, 
The greater the venture 
The greater the fame ! 

The trumpet invites us, 
With soul-stirring voice, 
To where joy delights us, 
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And death us defies. 
Od storming maintain we 
Triumphant the field, 
Strong fortresses gain we, 
Proud maidens must yield. 
Thus carries the soldier 
The prize of the day, 
And merrily, merrily, 
Dashes away ! 



SCENE II. 
Enter Faust and Wagner. 

FAUST. 

The ice is now melted from stream and brook 
By the Spring's genial life-giving look, 
And Hope forth smiles in the verdant vale ; 
The ancient Winter, weak and frail, 
Hath drawn him back to the mountains grey ; 
And thence he sends, as he hastens away, 
Powerless showers of icy hail, 
Sweeping over the green-clad plain ; 
But the Sun may brook no white, 
The power of new life may nothing restrain, 
Bright paints he all with his life-giving light ; 
And since few flowers yet deck the mead 
He takes him gay-dressed folks in their stead. 
Now from these heights let me turn me back 
To view the city's busy track. 
From, the hollow gloomy gate 
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In motley crowds they are pressing their way. 

All sun themselves so blithe to-day. 

Our Lord's resurrection they celebrate, 

Because themselves to life are arisen. 

From lowly dwellings' murky prison, 

From labour and business' fetters so tight, 

From the press of gables and roofs, and from 

The squeezing of narrow streets, do they come ; 

From the churches' solemn night 

Have they all been brought to the light. 

Lo ! how nimbly the multitude 

Through the fields and the gardens hurry, 

How, in its breadth and length, the flood 

Wafts onward many a gleesome wherry, 

And this last skiff moves from the brink 

So laden that it seems to sink. 

Ev'n from the distant hills is seen 

Their gaudy raiment's glittering sheen. 

I hear the hamlet's noisy rout, 

Here have the poor a heaven of their own, 

And great and small contented shout. 

Here must I be, here may I be a man. 

WAGNER. 

To walk, most learned sir, with you, 
Both honours me and profits too ; 
And yet, alone I should not think it good 
To mingle with the thoughtless multitude, 
Being a foe to every thing that's rude. 
I cannot brook their senseless howling, 
Their fiddling, screaming, nine-pin-bowling. 
Like men possess'd, they rave along, 
And call it joy, and call it song. 
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SCENE III. 
Peasants beneath a lime-tree. 

DANCE AND SONG. 

The shepherd for the dance was dress'd, 
With ribbon, wreathe, and yellow vest, 
Right sprucely did he show. 
And round and round the linden-tree 
All danced as mad as mad could be. 
Juchhe, juchhe ! 
Juchheisa, heisa, he ! 
So went the fiddle-bow. 

Then with a jerk he wheePd him by, 

And on a maiden that stood nigh 

He with his elbow came ; 

Brisk turn'd the girl, and, Sir, quoth she, 

Such game is rather rough for me. 

Juchhe, juchhe! 

Juchheisa, heisa, he 1 

For shame, I say, for shame ! 

Yet merrily went it round and round, 
And right and left they swept the ground, 
And all their mantles flew. 
And they were red, and they were warm, 
And, panting, rested arm in arm ; 
Juchhe ! juchhe ! 
Juchheisa! heisa! he! 
And hips on elbows too. 
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And 9 " softly, softly," quoth the quean, 
" How many a bride hath cheated been 
By men as fair as you !" 
He spoke a word in her ear aside, 
And from the tree it shouted wide 
Juchhe ! juchhe ! 
Juchheisa! heisal he! 
Halloo, and fiddle-bow. 

AN OLD PEASANT. 

Doctor, the boon we know to prize, 
That, though so famed the learned among, 
You on this day do not despise 
To mingle with the vulgar throng. 
Then from our hands the pitcher take, 
Which we have filPd with water fresh, 
We bring it you, and loud we wish, 
Not only that your thirst it slake — 
The drops that it contains, may they, 
Each number to your life a day. 

FAUST. 

With thankful welcome I receive it, 
And wish all good to them that gave it. 

(The people collect round about him in a circle, J 

OLD PEASANT. 

In sooth, learned sir, 'tis very kind 
That mid our feasts you now appear, 
And help us to call back to mind 
How good in olden times you were. 
Here stand there living not a few 
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Whom your most worthy father drew 
From the wild fever's ruthless rage, 
When he set limits to the plague. 
You, who were then a brave young man, 
Enteral the hospitals every one, 
Though many corpses forth they bore, 
You came out healthful as before : 
Full many a test severe you stood 
Helping, help'd by the Father of Good. 

ALL THE PEASANTS. 

Long may the man who saved us live, 
His aid in future need to give ! 

FAUST. 

To Him above your thanks be paid, 
Who aids alone, and sendeth aid. 

{He goes on farther with Wagner.) 

WAGNER. 

How proud must thou not feel, most learned man, 

To hear the praises of this multitude ; 

Oh ! happy he who from his talents can 

Derive such unadulterated good ! 

The father shews you to his son, 

And all in crowds to see you run. 

The dancers cease their giddy round, 

And the fiddle stops its sound. 

They form a ring where'er you go, 

And in the air their hats they throw, 

A little more, and they would bend the knee, 

As if they saw the Venerabile.* 



* The Holy Host 
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PAUST. 

Yet a few paces, till we reach yon stone, 

And there may we our wearied strength repair. 

Here sat I oft, plunged in deep thought, alone, 

And wore me out with fasting and with prayer. 

Rich then in hope, in faith then strong, 

With tears and sobs my hands I wrung, 

And ween'd the end of that dire pest, 

From the will of Heaven to wrest. 

Now sounds their loud applause like mockery. 

Oh ! could'st thou read it in my inward man, 

How little sire and son 

Of such bepraisings worthy be ! 

My father was a stern old gentleman, 

Who Nature's holy secrets sought to trace, 

Sincere, but after his peculiar plan, 

With whimsical laboriousness ; 

Who, in society of adepts spent 

His days, within the smoky kitchen pent, 

And, after recipes unnumber'd, made 

The unnatural mixtures of his trade. 

The Lion red, the Lily's tender frame, 

In tepid bath were closely wed together, 

And both were then, with open fiery flame, 

From one bride-chamber squeez'd into another : 

Appeared then in the glass the queen, 

With her many-coloured sheen, 

Here was the medicine, and the patient died, 

But no one questioned — who survived ? 

And thus have we, with drugs more curst than hell, 

Within these vales, these mountains here, 

Raged than the very pest more fell ! 
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I have myself to thousands poison given ; 
They pin'd away, and I must live to hear 
Men for the reckless murd'rers thanking heaven. 

WAGNER. 

How can you for such whims be grieved ? 
'Tis sure enough for any honest man, 
The art which from his fathers he received 
With conscientious care to carry on. 
When we, in youth, place on our sire reliance, 
He teaches us, his lore becomes our own ; 
When we, as men, extend the bounds of science, 
Then may our sons improve what we have done. 

FAUST. 

O happy he who yet hath hope to merge 

Forth from the night of error's troubled surge ! 

What most we need to know can ne'er be known, 

And what we know were better still unknown. 

But let us not this evening's fleeting joy 

By idle sadness thus destroy ! 

Lo ! where the glow of the descending sun 

Shimmers the green-encircled huts upon ; 

He bends him down, his daily race is run, 

Yet with unwearied progress hies he on, 

New life to further in another sphere. 

Ah that no wing may from the ground me heave 

To follow still and still in his career ! 

Then should I see, borne on the beam of eve, 

The silent world at my feet appear, 

Each flame-tipt height, each placid vale below, 

Each mountain-brook, whose silver waters flow, 

Into the golden river of the plain ; 

The mountain wild, with ravines dark and wide. 
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Might then oppose my godlike course in vain ; 

Ev'n now, methinks, the ocean's genial tide 

Before my wondering vision opens wide. 

Yet seems the god at length to sink away ; 

But, borne by this new impulse of my mind, 

I hasten onward on his quenchless ray, 

The day before me, and the night behind, 

The heavens above me, under me the sea. 

A lovely dream ! meanwhile away fast fleeteth he. 

Alas ! not soon the pinioned soul will find 

A wing to waft the body on the wind. 

Yet in each bosom is it deeply graven, 

With soaring feeling forward still to pant, 

When over us, lost in the blue of heaven, 

Her quavering song the lark doth chaunt ; 

'When over cliffy pine-girt peaks, 

The eagle hovers at his ease, 

And over plains, and over seas, 

The crane his native region seeks. 

WAGNER. 

I too have had my hours of revery 

But from such longings yet may boast me free. 

Of fields and forests one is quickly tired, 

The eagle's pinion have I ne'er desired. 

.How otherwise the mind and its delights ! 

From book to book, from page to page, we go. 

Thus sweeten we the dreary winter nights, 

New life we feel through all our members glow, 

And chance we but unrol some worthy parchment scroll, 

The very heavens descend upon our soul. 

FAUST 

Thou know'st but the one impulse — it is well ! 
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Oh! may'st thou long be stranger to the other ! 
Two souls, alas ! within my bosom dwell, 
Whose hostile natures ceaseless strive together ; 
The one, by stubborn power of love compelled, 
With clutching organs to the world is held ; 
The other from earth's misty region soars 
To join the realms of high progenitors. 
Oh ! be there spirits in the air, 
Betwixt the heavens and earth that hover, 
Descend ye from your golden atmosphere, 
And waft, to new and varied life, me over ! 
Yes ! were but an enchanted mantle mine, 
To distant climes that bore me on its wing, 
More than the costliest raiment I should prize it, 
More than the purple mantle of a king. 

WAGNER. 

Invoke not rash the well known spirit-throng, 

That stream unseen the atmosphere along, 

And dangers thousandfold prepare, 

Weak men from every quarter to ensnare. 

From the keen North in swarms they float, 

With sharpest teeth and arrow-pointed tongues; 

From Orient they bring a blasting drought, 

And feed their thirst upon thy lungs. 

When they invade thee from the desert South, 

Fire upon fire upheaping on thy crown, 

The West sends forth his swarms, which only soothe 

That thee and thine they may more surely drown. 

Quick-ear'd they are, on wanton mischief bent, 

And, listening, every cheating art they try, 

They show as fair as if from heaven sent, 

And lisp like angels when they lie. 
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But let us hence ! the world is grey-clad all, 
The air is cool'd, the mists of evening fall ! 

'Tis now that best we learn the worth of home to know 

Why standest thou and starest wildly so ? 
What twilight-vision can thy fancy trouble ? 

FAUST. 

See'st thou that swarthy dog sweeping through corn 
and stubble ? 

WAGNER. 

I saw him long ago — not strange he seem'd to me. 

FAUST. 

Look at him well — what should the creature be ? 

WAGNER. 

He seems a poodle, snuffing at the wind, 
Who seeks in vain his master's track to find. 

FAUST. 

Dost thou not see, how nigher still and nigher 
His spiral circles round us wind ? 
And, err I not, he leaves behind 
His path a train of sparkling fire. 

WAGNER. 

A small black poodle is all I see ; 
Surely some strange delusion blinds thee ! 

FAUST. 

Methinks soft magic circles winds he, 
To form a snare for thee and me. 

WAGNER. 

I see him only doubtful spring around, 
Having two strangers for his master found. 

faust. 
He draws him closer — now is he quite near ! 
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WAGNER. 

You see ! — a dog, and not a ghost, is here. 

He growls, and crouches down, and looks at you, 

And wags his tail — as dogs are wont to do. 

FAUST. 

Come hither poodle ! do not fear. 

WAGNER. 

It is, in sooth, a drollish brute, 

When you stand still then stands he mute, 

But, when you speak, he springs, as he would speak to 

you; 
He will bring back what you let fall, 
And for your stick into the water spring. 

FAUST. 

You are quite right — I can find no such thing 
As spirit here. Training has done it all. 

WAGNER. 

A dog who has received good education 
May claim ev'n from the wise consideration ; 
In sooth, the poodle well deserves your favour, 
In meed of his most scholar-like endeavour. 

(Exeunt, going in through the gate of the town. J 

SCENE IV. 
Faust's Study. 

Faust entering with the Poodle. 

Hush'd now the field and meadow lies, 
Beneath the veil of deepest night, 
And solemn thoughts within us rise, 
Too holy for the garish light. 
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.Calm now the blood that wildly ran, 
Asleep the hand of lawless strife ; 
Now wakes to life the Jove of man, 
The love of God now wakes to life. 

Quiet thee, poodle ! why snuff 'st thou so, 

Running restless to and fro ? 

Come, couch thee down upon the hearth, 

Thou hast a comfortable berth. 

And as without, on the mountain-way, 

We joy'd to see thy gambols gay, 

So here, my hospitable care, 

A quiet guest, and welcome, share. 

When, in our narrow cell confined, 
The friendly lamp begins to burn, 
Then clearer sees the thoughtful mind, 
With searching looks that inward turn. 
Bright Hope again within us gleams, 
And Reason's voice again is strong ; 
We thirst for life's untroubled streams, 
For the pure fount of life we long. 

Quiet thee, poodle ! it seems not well 
To break, with thy snarling, the holy spell 
Of my soul's music, that may not be 
With bestial sounds in harmony. 
We are well used that men despise 
What to see they have no eyes, 
And murmur in their peevish mood 
Against the beautiful and good ; 
Belike the cur, as curs are they, 
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Thus growls and snarls his bliss away ! 

But, alas ! already I feel it well, 

No more may peace within this bosom dwell. 

Why must the stream so soon dry up, 

And I lie panting for the cup 

That mocks my thirsty lips ? so often why 

Drink pleasure's shallow fount, when scarce yet tasted, 

dry? 
Yet is this evil not without remeid ; 
We long for heavenly food to feed 
Our heaven-born spirit, and our heart, now bent 
On things divine, to revelation turns, 
Which no where worthier or purer burns, 
Than in the holy Testament. 
I feel strange impulse in my soul 
The sacred volume to unroll, 
With pious purpose, once for all, 
The holy Greek Original 
Into my honest German to translate. 

(He opens the Bible, and begins to read. J 

" In the beginning was the Word." Stops here 

In ipso limine my course ? — in vain 

I seek this mystic symbol to explain, 

Unless some god my inward vision clear. 

The naked word I dare not prize so high, 

I must translate it differently, 

If by the Spirit I am rightly taught. 

" In the beginning of all things was Thought." 

The first line let me ponder well, 

Lest my pen outstrip my sense ; 

Is it thought wherein doth dwell 
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All-creative Omnipotence? 

I change the phrase, and safer write. 

In the beginning there was Might. 

Bat even here methinks some warning voice 

Makes me to waver in my choice — 

At length, at length, the Spirit helps my need ! 

I write, " In the beginning was the Deed !" 

Wilt thou share the room with me, 

Poodle, thou must quiet be, 

Thou must cease thy snarls and howls, 

And keep for other place thy growls. 

Such a noisy inmate may 

Not my studious leisure cumber ; 

You or I, without delay, 

Restless cur, must leave the chamber ! 

Not willingly from thee I take 

The right of hospitality, 

But if thou wilt my quiet break, 

Seek other quarters — thou hast exit free. 

But what must I see ! 

What vision strange 

Beyond the powers 

Of Nature's range ! 

Am I awake, or bound with a spell? 

How wondrously the brute doth swell ! 

Long and broad 

Uprises he, 

In a form that no form 

Of a dog may be ! 

What spectre brought I into my house ? 

He stands already, with glaring eyes, 

And teeth in grinning ranks that rise, 

D 
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Large as a hippopotamus ! 

O ! I have thee now ! 

For such half-brood of hell as thou 

The key of Solomon the wise 

Is surest charm to exorcise. 

spirits in the passage without. 
Brother spirits, have a care ! 
One within is prisoner ; 
Follow him none ! — for he doth quail 
Like a fox, trap-caught by the tail. 
But let us watch ! 
Hover here, hover there, 
Up and down amid the air ; 
For soon this sly old lynx of hell 
Will tear him free, and all be well. 
Let us wait, a faithful crew, 
Here to help him, if we can, 
For he is our master true, 
And we love him every one. 

FAUST. 

First let the charm of the elements four 
The nature of the brute explore. 

Let the Salamander glow, 

Undene twine her crested wave, 

Silphe into ether flow, 

And Kobold vex him, drudging slave ! 

Whoso knows not 
The elements four, 
Their quality, 
And hidden power, 
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In the magic art 
Hath he no part 

Melting in flames glow 

Salamander! 

Rushing in waves flow 

Undene ! 

Shine forth in meteor-beauty 

Silphe ! 

Work thy domestic duty 

Incubus Incubus ! 

Step forth and finish the spell. 

None of the four 

In the brute doth dwell. 

It lies unmoved, and grins at my spell ; 

I have not yet made it feel pain. 

With a stronger charm 

Thou shalt hear me again. 

Art thou a fugitive 

Urchin of hell ? 

So yield thee at length 

To this holiest spell ! 

Bend thee this sacred 

Emblem before, 

Which the powers of darkness 

Trembling adore. 

Already swells he up with bristling hair. 

Can'st thou read it, 
The holy sign, 
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Reprobate spirit, 
The emblem divine ? 
The unbegotten, 
Whom none can name, 
Whose word did the world's 
Infinity frame, 
Yet to death submitted 
Of sin and of shame ? 

Now behind the stove he lies, 

And swells him up to an elephant's size. 

And seems as if he would fill the room, 

And melt into a cloud away. 

Down, proud spirit, downward come t 

And at thy master's feet thee lay ! 

In vain, in vain, thou seek'st to turn thee, 

With an holy flame I burn thee ! 

Wait not, spirit, wait not till 

My triple-flame I spread around thee ! 

Wait not till my magic skill, 

With its mightiest charm hath bound thee ! 

(The clouds vanish, and Mephistopheles comes forward 
from behind the fire-place, drest like an itinerant 
schoolmaster.) 



SCENE V. 
Faust and Mephistopheles. 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

What's all the noise about ? Learned sir, I stand 
Most humble servant here at your command. 
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FAUST. 

Tis thus, then, that the poodle drops his mask ! 
A travelling pedagogue ? in verity, 
Most strange and ludicrous catastrophe ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In sooth, sir, you have ta'en me hard to task, 
And made me sweat most valiantly. 

FAUST. 

How nam'st thou thee ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Such question comes not well 
From one who so despises the mere letter, 
Whose thoughts, unbound by the material fetter, 
With Being's inmost substance only dwell. 

FAUST. 

Yes, but, with such as you, the outward name 
Serves as an index to the inward frame ; 
Destroyer, God of Flies, the Adversary*, 
Such names their own interpretation carry. 
But say, who art thou ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A portion am I of that primal Will 

Which still produces good, though planning evil still. 

FAUST. 

You speak in riddles ; the interpretation ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I am the Spirit of Negation : 

And justly so; for all that is produced 

Deserves to nothingness to be reduced. 

'Twere better, thus, that there were no production. 

You see, then, that my province is destruction, 

* Apollyon, Beelzebub, Satan. 
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And all that men call wickedness and sin, 
The native element I live within. 

FAUST. 

Thou nam'st thyself a part, yet seem'st a whole to me. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The modest truth I speak to thee, 

Though man, the little world of his soul 

Is apt to figure as a whole. 

I am a portion of that part which once 

Was all — a portion of old Night, 

From which was born, by most accursed chance, 

In primal ages the rebellious Light, 

Which now disputeth with its mother Night 

In ceaseless strife the world's high sovereignty, 

And yet may not succeed ; for striving still 

To tear itself from clogging matter free, 

It cleaves to body fast against its will. 

From body streams it, body doth it paint, 

By body is its simple substance rent, 

And thus ere long, I hope, shall rebel Light, 

With body ruined lie in endless night. 

FAUST. 

Hold ! now I know thy worthy duties all ! 

Unable to annihilate wholesale, 

Thy mischief now thou workest by retail. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And even thus, my progress is but small. 

This something, the plump world, which stands 

Opposed to nothing, still ties my hands, 

And spite of all the ground that I seem winning, 

Remains as firm as in the beginning ; 

With storms and tempests, and earthquakes and burnings, 
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The earth still enjoys its evenings and mornings, 

And the accursed fry of brute and human clay, 

On them my noblest skill seems worse than thrown away. 

How many thousands have I not buried ! 

Yet still a new fresh blood is hurried 

Through other veins, with life reborn, 

That mocks the work of death to scorn, 

And almost makes me sheer despair. 

The earth, the water, and the air, 

The moist, the dry, the hot, the cold, 

A thousand germs of life unfold ; 

And had I not of flame made reservation, 

I had no portion left in the creation* 

FAUST. 

And thus thou seekest to oppose 

The genial power, from which all life and motion flows, 

Against Existence' universal chain, 

Clenching thy icy devil's fist in vain ! 

'Twere time, strange son of Chaos, now to try 

Your hand at something that might bring more gain. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The thing deserves attention certainly ; 
Well speak of that when I come back again. 
But for the present, with your leave, 
I crave permission to be gone. 

FAUST. 

I see not why you ask my leave, 
The liberty, methinks, is all your own. 
Now that I know you, you may visit me 
Whene'er you please, with ish and entry free. 
Here is the door, there is the window, and 
A chimney, if you choose it, is at hand. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Let me speak plain ! there is a small affair, 
That, without your assistance, bars my way, 
The goblin-foot upon the threshold there — 

FAUST. 

The pentagram stands in your way ! 

Ha ! tell me then, thou son of hell, 

If this be such a powerful spell 

To keep thee in; why kept it not thee out? 

What could have cheated such a powerful spirit ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That is not hard to say, 'tis not well drawn, look near it ; 
The farthest corner, that which is turn'd out 
Toward the door, is left a little open. 

FAUST. 

Sufficient for a poodle-dog to hop in ! 
Here Fortune hit the nail upon the head ; 
Thus were the devil Faustus' prisoner made ! 
Chance is not always blind, as people say. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The thoughtless cur saw nothing in its way. 
But now the matter looks more serious ; 
The devil cannot move out of the house. 

FAUST. 

There is the window — 'twere no weighty matter 
For one like you adown the wall to clatter. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

It is a law by which all spirits are bound, 

Wherever they creep in, there too they must creep out; 

I crept in at the door, at the door I must creep out. 

FAUST. 

Say'st thou that laws even in hell are found ? 
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Thus might one profit by the powers of evil, 
And make an honest bargain with the devil. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The devil, sir, makes no undue exaction. 
And pays what he has promised to a fraction ; 
But this affair requires consideration. 
Well leave it for some future conversation. 
Meanwhile, most learned sir, with due submission, 
Hence to withdraw, again I crave permission. 

FAUST. 

I've scarce exchanged a single word with you, 
Give us your news before you bid adieu. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ill answer thee at length some other day ; 
At present, I beseech thee, let me loose. 

FAUST. 

I laid no trap to snare thee in the way, 
Thyself did'st thrust thy head into the noose ; 
Whoso hath caught the devil, hold him fast ! 
Such lucky chance returns not soon again. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

If 'tis your pleasure so, I shall remain, 
But on condition that the time be pass'd 
In manner worthy of such company. 
And, Doctor Faust consent to see, 
Some specimens of magic art from me. 

FAUST. 

The fancy pleases me. Thou may'st commence, 
So that thy juggling tricks but please the sense. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou shalt, in this one hour, my friend, 
More for thy noblest senses gain, 
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Than in the year's dull formal train, 
From its beginning to its end. 
The songs the gentle spirits sing thee, 
The lovely visions that they bring thee, 
Are not an empty juggling show. 
On thine ear sweet sounds shall fall, 
Odorous breezes round thee blow, 
And thy raptured senses all 
Keener thrills of joy shall know. 
No lengthened prelude need we here, 
Sing, spirit-imps that hover near ! 

SPIRITS. 

Vanish ye murky 
Old arches away ! 
Through the blue ether 
Shine Heaven's ray ! 
And be the dank clouds 
Melted away ! 
Brighter the stars now 
Gem Heaven's crown, 
And purer suns now 
Softer look down. 
Myriads of spirits, 
A swift-moving throng, 
In beauty ethereal, 
Are waving along, 
And the soul follows 
With longings of fire ; 
The fluttering garlands 
That deck their attire, 
Cover the meadows, 
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Cover the bowers, 
Where love-enwrapt souls 
Spend the glad hours. 
Bower on bower ! 
The shoots of the vine, 
With the leaves of the fig-tree, 
Their tendrils entwine ! 
Clusters of ripe grapes, 
Bright-blushing all, 
Into the wine-press 
Heavily fall ; 

Forth from their fountains 
Red foaming they go, 
And over sparkling 
Pebbles they flow ; 
They spread into broad lakes 
Around the green slope, 
And their deep flood 
Is the fisherman's hope. 
And the birds of the ether 
Drink joy from the gale, 
To the realms of the sun 
On glad pinions they sail ; 
They sail on swift wings 
To the isles of the blest, 
On the soft swelling waves 
That are cradled to rest ; 
Where we hear the glad spirits 
Exultingly sing, 
As o'er the green meadows 
Fleet-bounding they spring : 
Disporting in free air, 
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A numberless throng. 
Shooting like meteors 
The mountains along ; 
Some there are swimming 
Over the seas, 
Hovering others 
On wings of the breeze ; 
In life's joyful web 
Intermingling they twine, 
'Mid the path of the starlets 
So lovely that shine. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

He sleeps ! well done, ye airy urchins ! I 

Remain your debtor for this lullaby, 

By which so bravely ye have sung asleep 

This restless spirit, who, with all his wit, 

Is not yet quite the man to keep the devil prisoner. 

Around him let your shapes fantastic flit, 

And in a sea of dreams his senses steep. 

But now this threshold's charm to disenchant, 

The tooth of a rat is all I want ; 

Nor need I make a lengthen'd conjuration, 

I hear one scraping there in preparation. 

The lord of the rats and of the mice, 
Of the flies, and frogs, and bugs, and lice ! 
Commands you with your teeth's good saw, 
The threshold of this door to gnaw ; 
Forth come, and there begin to file 
Where he lets fall this drop of oil. 
Ha! there he jumps ! that angle there, 
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With thy sharp teeth I bid thee tear. 
Which jutting forward, sad disaster, 
Unwilling prisoner keeps thy master. 
Briskly let the work go on, 
One bite more and the task is done ! 

(Exit.) 
faust. {awakening from his trance.) 

Am I then still the dupe of jugglery ? 

And leaves this vision once again no trace, 

That I spake with the devil face to face, 

And that a poodle ran away from me ? 
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Faust's Study as before. Faust. Mkphistophbles. 

faust. 
Who's there to break my peace once more ? come in ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 
FAUST. 

Come in! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou must repeat it thrice. 

FAUST. 

Come in then ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thus hast thou done well ! 
I come to give you good advice, 
And hope that you will understand me. 
The idle fancies to expel, 
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And silly whims, that quite unman thee, 
At your sendee behold me here, 
Of noble blood, a gallant cavalier, 
All sprucely clad in gala dress, 
A scarlet coat with golden lace, 
A short silk mantle, and a bonnet, 
With a gay cock's feather on it, 
And at my side a long sharp sword. 
Now listen to a well-meant word ; 
Do thou the like, and follow me, 
All unembarrassed thus and free, 
The busy scenes of life to see. 

FAUST. 

Still must I suffer, clothe me as you may, 
This narrow earthly life's- incumbrancy ; 
I am too old to be content with play, 
Too young from every longing to be free. 
What can the world hold forth for me to gain ? 
Abstain it saith, and still it saith Abstain ! 
This is the burden of the song 
That in our ears eternal rings, 
The changeless tune, our whole life long, 
That each dull moment hoarsely sings. 
With terror wake I in the morn from sleep, 
And bitter tears I oftentimes might weep, 
To see the day, when its dull course is run, 
That shall fulfil not one small wish, — not one ! 
That, with capricious criticizing, 
Each taste of joy within my bosom rising, 
Ere it be born, destroys, and brings to nought 
The fair creation of all-active thought, 
With thousand worthless trifles of an hour. 
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And when I lay me, at the midnight hour, 

Anxious and weary, on my bed, 

Ev'n there I find no rest, and wild dreams spread 

Their terrors round my sleepless head. 

The god, that in my bosom dwells, 

Mine inmost soul can deeply shake; 

But he whose might my every power compels, 

No change upon the outer world can make. 

Thus my existence is a load of woes, 

Death my best friend, and life my worst of foes. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And yet methinks is Death a guest 
That's seldom altogether to our taste. 

FAUST. 

Oh ! happy he to whom, in victory's glance, 
Death round his brow the bloody laurel winds ! 
Whom, 'mid the circling hurry of the dance, 
Lock'd in a maiden's close embrace he finds ; 
O ! would to God that I had sunk away 
Soulless before the mighty spirit's sway ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yet, on a certain night, a certain man was slow 
To drink a certain brown potation out. 

FAUST. 

It seems 'tis your delight to play the scout. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Omniscient am I not; but many things I know. 

FAUST. 

If, in that moment's wild confusion, 
A well known tone of blithesome youth 
Had power, by memory's sweet delusion, 
To cheat me with the guise of truth ; 
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Then curse I all whatever the soul 
With luring juggleries entwines, 
And in this gloomy dungeon-hole 
With dazzling flatteries confines ! 
Curst be 'fore all the high opinion 
The soul has of its own dominion ! 
Curst all the pictures we receive, 
Through outward sense, but to deceive ! 
Curst be the hollow dreams of fame, 
Of honour, glory, and a name ! 
Curst be the flattering goods of earth, 
Our wife and child, our house and hearth ! 
Accurs'd be Mammon, when with treasures 
To deeds of daring he invites us, 
Curst when, the slaves of passive pleasures, 
On soft-spread cushions he delights us ! 
Curst be the balsam-juice o' the grape 1 
Accurs'd be love's deceitful thrall ! 
Accurs'd be Hope ! accurs'd be Faith ! 
Accurs'd be Patience above all ! 

chorus of spirits, invisible. 
Woe ! woe ! 
Thou hast destroyed it ! 
The beautiful world, 
With mightiest hand, 
A demigod 
In ruin has hurled ! 
We weep, 

And bear its wreck'd beauty away, 
Whence it may never 
Return to the day. 
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Mightiest one 

Of the sons of men, 

Brightest one, 

Build it again ! 

In thine own bosom build it again ! 

Life's glad career 

Anew begin, 

With senses clear. 

And soul within, 

While melodies sweet 

Thy progress greet ! 

MEPHISTOPHELE8. 

These are the tiny 

Spirits that wait on me ; 

Hark how to pleasure 

And action they counsel thee t 

Into the world wide 

Would they allure thee, 

In solitude dull 

No more to immure thee, 

Where stagnates the blood, 

And humours the senses dim. 

Cease then to nurse thy peevish whim, 

That like a vulture makes thy life its food ; 

Society, however low, 

Still gives thee cause to feel and know 

Thyself a man, amid thy fellow-men. 

Yet my intent is not to pen 

Thee up with the common herd of men : 

And though I cannot boast to be 

E 
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Of worldly rank and dignity, 

Yet do I offer, at thy side, 

Thy steps through mazy life to guide ; 

And, wilt thou join in this adventure, 

I bind myself, by strong indenture, 

Here on the spot, with thee to go. 

I am thy comrade brave, 

And, if it better please thee so, 

I am thy servant, am thy slave ! 

FAUST. 

And in return, what must I, say, 
As wages for thy service pay ? 

MBPHISTOPHELES. 

Of that you may consider when you list. 

FAUST. 

No, no ! the devil is an Egotist, 

And seldom gratis sells his labour, 

For love of God, to serve his neighbour. 

Speak boldly out, no private clause conceal, 

With such as you 'tis dangerous to deal. 

MBPHISTOPHELES. 

I bind myself to be thy servant here, 
And to thine every wink obedient be, 
If, when we meet again in yonder sphere, 
Thou pledge thyself to be the same to me. 

FAUST. 

What yonder is I little care to know, 

Provided I be happy here below ; 

The future world will soon enough arise, 

When the present in ruin lies. 

'Tis from this earth my stream of pleasure flows, 

This sun it is that shines on all my woes : 
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And, am I once from this my home away, 
Then happen freely what happen may. 
Concern 'tis none of mine to hear, 
If then, as now, we hate and love ; 
Or if in yonder world, as here, 
An under be, and an above. 

MEFHISTOPHELBS. 

Thus seem'st thou in a favourable train, 
Advantage from my proffered aid to gain. 
Close with my plan, and thou shalt see 
Anon such pleasant tricks from me, 
As, on this earth, no son of man 
Hath witnessed since the world began. 

FAUST. 

Poor helpless devil, what hast thou to give, 

For which the spirit of a man might strive ? 

That soul sublime, to know whose longings high 

The powers of thee and thine must still defy ! 

True thou hast food that sateth never, 

And yellow gold that, restless ever, 

Like quicksilver between the fingers, 

Only to escape us, lingers, 

A game where we are sure to lose our labour, 

A maiden that, while hanging on my breast, 

With stolen looks unites her to my neighbour, 

And honour by which gods are blest, 

That, like a meteor, vanishes in air. 

Shew me the fruit that rots before 'tis broken, 

And trees that day by day their green repair ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A word of mighty meaning thou hast spoken, 
Yet such commission makes not me despair. 
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Believe me, friend, we only need to try it, 

And we too may enjoy our morsel sweet in quiet. 

FAUST. 

If ever, with composed mind, 

Upon a bed of sloth I lay me, 

My further fate with joy I leave thee ! 

Canst thou with soothing flatteries sway me, 

That self-complacency I find, 

Canst with enjoyment thou deceive me, 

Then be my latent sand-grain run ! 

A wager on it ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Done! 

FAUST. 

And done, and done ! 
When to the moment I shall say, , 
Stay, thou art so lovely, stay ! 
Then with thy fetters bind me round, 
Then perish I with cheerful glee ! 
Then may the knell of death resound, 
Then from thy service art thou free ! 
The clock may stand, 
And the felling hand 
Mark the time no more for me ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Consider well : in things like these 
The devil's memory is not apt to slip. 

FAUST. 

That I know well ; may*st keep thy heart at ease, 
Not rashly have I ventured on this step. 
Slave I remain, or here, or there, 
Thine, or another's, I little care. 
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MEPHIST0PHELB8. 

My duty Fll commence without delay, 
And at your festal banquet serve to-day. 
One thing remains I — black upon white 
A line or two, to make the bargain tight 

FAUST. 

A writing craves the pedant slave alone, 

Who never man, nor word of man, hath known ; 

My pledged word and faith I gave before, 

And bartered with my life — what wouldst thou more ? 

If laws oppose the world's wild stream in vain, 

Deem'st thou a written word may me restrain ? 

Yet 'tis a whim deep-graven in our heart, 

And from such fancies who would gladly part? 

Happy within whose honest breast concealed 

There lives a faith, no word may surer make ! 

Yet still a parchment, written, stamped, and sealed, 

A spectre is before which all must quake. 

Commit but once thy word to the goose-feather, 

Then must thou yield the sway to wax and leather. 

Say* devil — paper, parchment, brass, or stone ? 

This I leave to thee alone : 

Style, or chisel, or pen shall it be ? 

Thou hast thy choice of all the three. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What needs there that your hasty declamation 
Should puff into a flame at such a ration ? 
Paper or parchment, any scrap will do, 
Then write in blood your signature thereto. 

FAUST. 

If this be all, there needs but small delay, 
Such trifles shall not stand long in my way. 
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mephistopheles. (while Faust is signing the paper. J 
Blood is a juice of most peculiar virtue. 

FAUST. 

Only no fear that I shall e'er demur to 

The bargain I at present strike with thee ! 

The striving of my every faculty 

Is one with the promise I make to thee. 

Too high hath soared my blown-up pride, 

I sink down humbled at thy side, 

The Mighty Spirit of All hath scorned me, 

And Nature from her secrets spurned me : 

The thread of thought is rent in twain, 

All science I loathe with its wranglings vain. 

In the depths of sensual joy, let us tame 

Our glowing passion's restless flame ! 

In magic veil, from unseen hand, 

Be wonders ever at our command ! 

Plunge we us into the rushing of Time ! 

Into Action's rolling main ! 

Then let pleasure and pain, 

Loss and gain, 

Joy and sorrow, alternate chime ! 

Change the world as it can, 

Still restless busy is the man. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

To thee I set nor bound nor measure, 
Every dainty thou may'st snatch at, 
Every flying joy may'st catch at, 
And take thy full of every pleasure, 
Only have courage, friend, and be not shy t 

FAUST. 

Thou markest well, I do not speak of joy, 
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Pleasure that smarts, giddy intoxication, 

EnamourM hate, and stimulant vexation. 

My bosom, from the thirst of knowledge 'free, 

To every human pang shall opened be, 

Mine inner self with every man shall share 

His portion of enjoyment and of care ; 

Their deepest and their highest I will know, 

And on my bosom heap their weal and woe, 

My proper self unto their self extend, 

And with them too be wrecked, and ruined in the end. 

MBPHISTOPHELES. 

Believe thou me, who speak from test severe, 

Chewing the same hard food from year to year, 

There lives (were but the naked truth confest) 

No man. who, from his cradle to his bier, 

The same old weary leaven can digest ! 

Trust one of us— this universe so bright, 

He made it only for his own delight ; 

Supreme he reigns, in endless glory shining, 

To utter darkness me and mine consigning, 

And grudges ev*n to you the day without the night. 

FAUST. 

But I will! 

MEPHISTOPHBLES. 

There you are right ! 
One thing alone gives me concern, 
The time is short, and we have much to learn. 
Methinks 'twere proper you should take instruction, 
And to some poet get an introduction; 
Then let the learned gentleman sweep 
Through the realms of imagination free, 
All qualities, that noble be, 
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Upon your honoured crown to heap. 

The strength of the lion, 

The wild deer's agility, 

The fire of the south, 

With the north's durability. 

Then let his invention the secret unfold. 

To be crafty and cunning, yet generous and bold ; 

Then teach your youthful blood, as poets can, 

To fall in love according to a plan. 

Myself have a shrewd guess where we might find 

A gentleman like this, quite to our mind, 

And Mr Microcosmus is he hight. 

FAUST. 

What am I then, if I may ne'er arrive 

To grasp the crown of manhood's perfect height, 

The goal where all my longing senses strive ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou art, do what thou wilt, just what thou art. 
Heap wigs on wigs by millions on thy head, 
And upon yard-high buskins tread, 
Still thou remainest simply what thou art. 

FAUST. 

I feel it well, in vain have I uphoarded 
All treasures that the human mind afforded, 
And when I sit me down, I feel no more 
A well of life within me than before ; 
Not eVn one hairbreadth greater is my height, 
Not one inch nearer to the infinite. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My worthy friend, these things you view, 

Just as they appear to you ; 

Some wiser method we must shape us, 
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Ere the joys of life escape us. 

Why, what the devil ! hands and feet, 

And head and hinder parts are thine ; 

And all that I enjoy, and eat, 

And drink, is it therefore less the mine ? 

If I can number twice three horses, 

Are not all their muscles mine ? 

I feel myself a man, and wheel my courses, 

As wight as four-and-twenty legs were mine. 

Quick then ! have done with reverie, 

And dash into the world with me ! 

I tell thee plain, a speculating fellow 

Is like an ox browsing on heath so yellow, 

Led in a circle by an evil spirit, 

While all around green fields are smiling near it. 

FAUST. 

But how shall we commence ? 

MBPHISTOPHELBS. 

We start this minute : 
Why what a place of torture is here, 
And what a life you live within it ! 
Yourself and your pack of younkers dear, 
Killing outright with ennui ! 
Leave that to honest neighbour Paunch ! 
Thrashing of straw is not for thee : 
Besides, into the best of all your knowledge, 
You know 'tis not permitted you to launch 
With chicken-hearted boys at College. 
Ev'n now, methinks, I hear one come this way. 

FAUST. 

I have no heart to speak to him to-day. 
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mephistophel.es. 
The poor lad waits you long, aud may not stay, 
Disconsolate he must not go away : 
Come let me don thy doctor's cap and gown, 
The mask I know must fit me wondrously. 

(He puts on Faust's professorial robes.) 

How learn'd I look ! now leave the rest to me ! 
A quarter of an hour and I have done : 
Meanwhile thou make thee ready for thy journey. 

(Exit YkvvrJ 

MEPHISTOPHELES SoluS. 

Continue thus to hold at nought 

Man's highest power, his power of thought, . 

Thus let the Father of all lies, 

With shows of magic, blind thine eyes, 

And thou art mine, a certain prize. 

To him hath Fate a spirit given, 

With reinless impulse ever forwards driven, 

Whose hasty striving overskips 

The joys that flow for mortal lips. 

Him drag I on through life's wild chase. 

Through flat unmeaning emptiness, 

He shall cling and cleave to me, 

Like a sprawling child in agony, 

And food and drink his cravings to defy, 

Before insatiate lips shall hover nigh ; 

In vain for satisfaction shall he sigh, 

And though he ne'er had sold him to the devil, 

Of such a spirit nought could come but evil* 
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SCENE VII. 
I$nter a Student. 

STUDENT. 

I am but fresh arrived to-day, 

And come my best respects to pay, 

To a man whose name, from boor to Kaiser, 

None, without veneration, mention. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I feel obliged by your attention ! 

You see a man than other men no wiser : 

Have you made inquiry elsewhere ? 

STUDENT. 

Beseech you, sir, be my adviser ! 

I come with money enough and to spare, 

With fresh young blood, and a merry heart, 

On my college career to start : 

My mother sent me, not without hesitation, 

To pick up here some useful information. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A better place you could not find. 

STUDENT. 

To speak the truth, 'tis not much to my mind. 

Within these narrow cloister walls, 

These antiquated gothic halls, 

I feel myself but ill at ease ; 

No spot of green I see. no trees, 

And 'mid your formafrows of benches, 

I almost seem to lose my senses. 
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mephistophel.es. 
That all depends on custom : Thus we see 
A child, whose mouth at first is slow 
Its native mother's breast to know, 
Soon learns to nurse itself with glee. 
Ev'n thus will you, each day you live, 
On the breasts of wisdom better thrive. 

STUDENT. 

'Twere my delight to do so even now ; 

But, in the first place, you must tell me how ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Before you can receive my lessons 

You must make choice of the professions. 

STUDENT. 

I aim at universal erudition, 
And whatsoever of great or splendid 
In heaven or earth is comprehended, 
Science and Nature's wide extent, 
I seek to know from your tuition. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There you are on the proper scent ; 
Only beware of too much distraction. 

STUDENT. 

My soul and body are girt for action, 
And yet I cannot choose but praise 
A little freedom and merriment, 
On pleasant summer holidays. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Redeem the time, for fast it fleets away, 
But Order teaches us its course to stay. 
First, therefore, would you do as I do, 
To study logic I advise you. 
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There will your mind be properly dress'd, 

And in Spanish boots uplaced, 

That thus, with the greater consideration, 

On the path of thought it may creeping go, 

And not with flickering gyration. 

Will-o'-the-wisp it to and fro. 

There will you learn that a stroke of thinking, 

Which you had practised once as free 

And natural as eating and drinking, 

Cannot be made without one ! two ! three ! 

True, it should seem that the fabric of thought 

Is like a web by cunning master wrought, 

Where one stroke moves a thousand threads, 

The shuttle shoots backwards and forwards between, 

The slender threads flow together unseen, 

And one with the others thousand-fold weds : 

Then steps the philosopher forth to shew 

How of necessity it must be so : 

If the first be so, the second is so, 

And therefore the third and the fourth is so ; 

And unless the first and the second before be, 

The third and the fourth can never more be. 

Such is the language of all the schools, 

And yet, with all their learned endeavour, 

And all their syllogistic rules, 

Not one of them e'er became a weaver. 

He who strives to know a thing well 

Must first the spirit within expel, 

Then can he count the parts in his hand, 

Only without the spiritual band. 

Encheiresis natwrce, 'tis clept in Chemistry, 

Thus laughing at herself, albeit she knows not why. 
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STUDENT. 

I must confess I can't quite comprehend you. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In this respect will time soon mend you, 
When you have learned to decompose, 
And in classes and orders to dispose. 

STUDENT. 

I feel as stupid to all he has said, 

As a mill-wheel were whirling round in my head. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

After logic, first of all, 

To the study of metaphysics fall ! 

There strive to know what ne'er was made 

To go into the human head ; 

For what is within and without its command 

A high-sounding word is always at hand. 

But chiefly, for the first half year, 

Let order in all your studies appear. 

Five lectures a-day, that no time be lost ! 

And with the clock be at your post ! 

Come not, as some, without preparation, 

And well his learned paragraphs con you all, 

To be able to say, when you hear his oration, 

That it nothing contains but what stands in his manual ; 

Yet not the less take down his words in writing, 

As if the Holy Spirit were inditing ! 

STUDENT. 

I shall not quickly give you cause 
To repeat so weighty a clause ; 
For what black upon white is written, 
We take it home, a tangible possession. 
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MEPHISTOPHELE8. 

But, as I said, you must choose a profession. 

STUDENT. 

With Law, I must confess, I never was much smitten. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I should be loath to force your inclination, 
Myself have some small skill in legislation ; 
For human laws and rights from sire to son, 
Like an hereditary ill, flow on ; 
From generation dragged to generation, 
And creeping slow from place to place. 
Reason is changed to nonsense, good to evil, 
Art thou a grandson, woe betide thy case ! 
Of Law they prate, most falsely clept the Civil, 
But as to right, with which we all are born, 
They name it not, or name it but to scorn. 

STUDENT. 

Your words have much increased my detestation. 

happy he, to whom such guide points out the way ! 
And now, I almost feel an inclination 

To give Theology the sway. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

1 have no wish to lead you astray. 

As to this science, 'tis so hard t' eschew 
The false way, and to hit upon the true, 
And so much hidden poison lurks within, 
Thaf s scarce distinguished from the medicine. 
Methinks that here 'twere safest done 
That you should listen but to one, 
And jur are in verba magistri 
Is the best maxim to assist ye. 
Upon the whole, I counsel thee 
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To stick to words as much as may be, 
For such will still the surest way be 
Into the temple of certainty. 

STUDENT. 

But surely every word must have a meaning. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes, but we must not probe too anxiously its meaning ; 

For, just when our ideas fail us, 

A well-coined word may best avail us. 

Words are best weapons in disputing, 

In system -building and uprooting, 

To words most men will swear, though mean they ne'er 

so little, 
From words one cannot filch a single tittle* 

STUDENT. 

I crave your pardon, sir, if I appear 
Your time with many questions to detain ; 
But if it be not irksome, I would fain 
On Medicine, too, some pithy maxim hear. 
Three years, God knows, fleet fast away, 
And the field of study wide is. 
£v'n with a single hint to guide us, 
'Tis easier far to find our way. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (aside.) 

Fm weary of this dry pedantic strain, 
'Tis time to play the genuine devil again. 

(Aloud.) 
The spirit of Medicine 'tis not hard to seize : 
The world, both great and small, ye seek to know, 
That in the end ye may let all things go 
As God shall please. 
In vain you range around with scientific eyes, 
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Each one at length learns only what he can ; 

Bat he who knows the passing hour to prize, 

That is the proper man. 

A goodly shape and mien you vaunt, 

And confidence you will not want, 

Trust but yourself, and, without more a-do, 

AH other men will straightway trust you too. 

But chiefly be intent to get a hold 

(y the women's minds : their endless Oh ! and Ah ! 

So thousandfold, 

In all its change, obeys a single law, 

And if with half a modest air you come, 

You have them all beneath your thumb. 

A title first must purchase their reliance, 

That you have skill surpassing vulgar science ; 

Thus have you hold at once of all the seven ends, 

Round which another years of labour spends. 

Study to press the pulse right tenderly, 

And, with a sly and fiery eye, 

To hold her freely round the slender waist, 

That you may see how tightly she is lae'd. 

STUDENT. 

This seems to promise better ; here we see, 
More tangibly at least, the where and how. 

MEPHISTOPHELES* 

Grey, my good friend, is every theory, 
But green the golden tree of life doth grow. 

STUDENT. 

I vow I feel as in a dream, my brain 
Contains much more than it can comprehend ; 
Some other day may I come back again, 
To hear your wisdom to the end. 

F 
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MEPHI8T0FHELES. 

The little that I have you may command. 

STUDENT. 

Excuse me, sir ; from you I might not sever 
Till first my album I deliver ; 
A learned maxim, written by your hand, 
I should esteem a most peculiar favour. 

MEFHISTOFHELES. 

Most willingly. 

(He writes, and gives back the book.) 

student, (reads.} 
Earns sicut Deus scientes bonum et malum. 

(He closes the book reverently, and takes his leave. J 

* 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Follow the ancient saw, and my cousin, the famous old 
Serpent, 

Right soon shalt thou have cause, at thy godlike know- 
ledge to tremble ! 

Enter Faust. 

faust. 
Now, whither bound ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Where'er it pleases you ; 
The world, both great and small, we view. 
O ! how it shall delight, entrance you, 
The merry race of life to dance through ! 

FAUST. 

My beard, I am afraid, is rather long ; 
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And without easy manners, gentle breeding, 

I fear there is small chance of our essay succeeding ; 

I feel so awkward mid the busy throng, 

So powerless and so insignificant, 

And what all others have I seem to want. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Be not concern'd, good friend, that comes of course, 
Trust but thyself, and straight thou know'st the art to 
live. 

FAUST. 

But, first, I see not how we shall contrive 
To leave the house, without or chaise or horse. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

We only need your mantle to unfold, 
And it shall waft us on the wind. 
Who makes with me this journey bold 
No bulky bundle busks behind ; 
A single puff of inflammable air, 
And from the ground we nimbly fare. 
Lightly we float. I wish the best of cheer 
To Doctor Faustus on his new career. 



END OF ACT THE SECOND. 
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ACT IIL 

SCENE I. 
Auerbach's Wine-CeUar. Leipzig* 

A BOUT OF MBBBT FELLOWS. 
FROSCH. 

Will no one sing ? none crack a joke ? 
I'll teach you to make saucy faces ! 
Like old wet straw to-day you smoke, 
While bright as flame your wonted blaze is. 

BRANDER. 

The blame lies with yourself, for you have given us 
To-day no fun nor frolic to enliven us. 

FROSCH. 

(throwing a glass of wine over his head. J 
There hast thou both then ! 

BRANDER. 

Double swine ! 

FROSCH. 

You asked a joke — I gave it you in wine I 

SIEBEL. 

Out at the door with all who dare to quarrel ! 

Drink, roar, and sing out from your lungs' good barrel ! 

Up! hollo! ho! 
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ALTMATEB. 

Woe's me ! the devil and all his crew are here ! 
Some cotton, ho ! he makes my ear-drum crack. 

SIBBEL. 

Roar on ! for, when the vault loud echoes back, 
The sonorous bass best thunders to the ear. 

FBOSCH. 

Right, right ! out with each saucy fellow ! 
A! taralara da! 

ALTMAYBB. 

A taralara da! 

FROSCH. 

Our throats are now quite mellow. 
(Sings.) 
The holy Roman empire now, 
How does it hold together ? 

A clumsy song !— deuce take your politics ! 

You may thank God, each day you ope your eye, sir, 

The Roman empire can give you small pain; 

For me, I reckon it the greatest gain 

Thai I am neither Chancellor nor Kaiser. 

Yet even we must have a head to rule us ; 

Lef s choose a pope in drinking well to school us, 

Come, well you know the qualification 

That lifts a man to consideration. 

frosch. (sings.) 
Mount up, lady nightingale, 
Greet my love ten thousand times. 

SIBBEL. 

No, sir, not once, — HI hear no more of this. 
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FROSCH. 

But you shall hear ! — A greeting and a kiss ! 

(He sings. J 
Ope the door in silent night. 
Ope and let me in, I pray ; 
Shut the door, the morn is bright, 
Shut it love, I must away ! 

SIEBEL. 

Yes ! sing and sing ! praise and bepraise her too ! 

I shall have laughing soon, I warrant you. 

The jade has jilted me ! thee will she treat no better. 

I would some Kobold for his wife might get her, 

Upon some lone cross road with her to toy ; 

Or that some old he-goat, that tramps away 

From merry Blocksberg on the first of May, 

Might serenade her as he gallops by. 

An honest man of genuine flesh and blood 

Is for the wench by far too good. 

No other greeting will I give her 

Than all her window-panes to shiver ! 

brander. (striking the table.) 
Gentlemen hear ! only attend to me, 
And you shall see that I know how to live. 
If love-sick people here there be, 
In compliment to them, Fm bound to give 
A song brim-full of the most melting passion. 
Fll sing a ditty of the newest fashion ! 
Attend, and join all merry in the chorus ! 

(He sings.) 
In a pantry-hole there hVd a rat, 
On bacon and on butter, 
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It had a paunch as round and fat 
As honest Doctor Luther. 
The cook plac'd poison in its way, 
It felt as straiten'd all the day, 
As if it had love in its body. 

chorus, (shouting.) 
As if it had love in its body. 

BRANDEB. 

It ran within, it ran without, 

And sipp'd in every puddle, 

And scratched and gnawM, but betterM not 

The fever of its noddle. 

With many a gasp it tossed and toss'd, 

Seem'd ready to give up the ghost, 

As if it had love in its body. 

CHOBUS. 

As if it had love in its body. 

BBANDEB. 

It left its hole for very pain, 

Into the kitchen crawling, 

And snorting there with might and main, 

Upon the hearth lay sprawling. 

The cook she laugh'd when she saw it die, 

It squeaks, quoth she, with its latest sigh, 

As if it had love in its body. 

CHOBUS. 

As if it had love in its body. 

SIEBEL. 

How the hard-hearted boys rejoice ! 
As if it were a trade so choice 
To poison the poor rats and mice. 
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BRANDER. 

You seem to eye them with peculiar favour. 

ALTMAYER. 

The oily paunch ! the bald pate, the 
He is most meek and piteous ever ; 
In the poor rat at once he knew 
His counterfeit — most passing true ! 



SCENE II. 
Enter Faust and Mbphistophblks. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

First thing of all, here must you see, 

A merry laughing company, 

That you may learn how easy men contrive 

Without much thought or care to live. 

These fellows feast their lives away 

In a continual holiday ; 

With little wit and much content 

Their narrow ring of life is spent, 

As playful kittens oft are found 

To chase their own tails round and round. 

So live they on from day to day, 

As long as headach keeps away, 

And by no anxious thought are cross'd, 

While they get credit from their host. 

BRANDER. 

These gentlemen in Leipzig seem quite green, 
More perfect strangers I have seldom seen ; 
They are not an hour arrived I warrant thee. 
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FROSCH. 

There you are right ! — Leipzig's the place, I aay I 
It is a little Paris in its way. 

SIEBEL. 

What think you may the strangers be ? 

FROSCH. 

Leave that to me ! — I'll soon fish out the truth. 

Fill me a bumper till it overflows, 

And then I'll draw the worms out of their nose, 

As easily as 'twere an infant's tooth. 

To me they seem to be of noble blood, 

They look so discontented and so proud. 

. . BRANDER. 

Quack doctors both I — Altmayer, what think you? 

ALTMAYBR. 

'Tis like. 

FROSCH. 

Mark me ! Fll make them feel the screw. 

MBPHISTOPHELES. (to FAUST.) 

They have no nose to smell the devil out, 
Even when he has them by the snout. 

FAUST. 

Be greeted, gentlemen ! 

siebel. 
With much respect return we the salute. 

(Sbftty, eyeing Mephistopheles /rom the one side, J 
What ! does the fellow limp upon one foot ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

With your permission, we will make so free, 

As to intrude' upon your company. 

And though the host's poor wines may keep us in so 

briety, 
We shall at least enjoy your good society. 
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ALTMAYER. 

He seems a man of most fastidious taste. 

FROSCH. 

When left you Rippach ? you must have been press'd 
For time. Supp'd you with Squire Hans by the way ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

We had no time to stay ! 
But when I last came by, I was his guest. 
He spoke much of his cousins, and he sent 
To you and all full many a compliment. 

(He makes a bow to Frosoh.J 

ALTMAYER. (softly.) 

You have him there ! — he understands the jest ! 

SIEBEL. 

He is a knowing one ! 

FROSCH. 

Ill sift; him through anon ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

As we came in, a concert struck my ear 
Of skilful voices in a chorus pealing ! 
A gleesome song must sound most nobly here, 
Re-echoed freely from the vaulted ceiling. 

FROSCH. 

Perhaps you have yourself some skill ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

O no ! had I the power, I should not want the will. 

ALTMAYER. 

Give us a song ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A thousand, willingly ! 

SIEBEL. 

Only split-new, I say ! — no thread-bare strain ! 
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MEPHIST0PHELE8. 

We are but just come from a tour in Spain, 
The lovely land of wine and melody. 

(He sings. J 

There was a king in old times 
That had a huge big flea— 

FROSCH. 

Ha, ha ! a flea ! — he seems a man of taste ! 
A flea, I wis, is a most comely guest ? 

mephistopheles. (sings again.) 
There was a king in oldtimes 
That had a huge big flea, 
As if it were his own son, 
He loVd it mightily. 
He sent out for the tailor, 
To get it a suit of clothes ; 
He made my lord a dress-coat, 
He made him a pair of hose. 

BRANDER. 

Be sure that Monsieur le Tailleur be told 
To take his measure with the greatest nicety, 
And as upon his head he puts a price, he 
Shall make the hose without a single fold ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In velvet and in silk clad 
Then strutted he about, 
With laces rich and garters 
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And cross on cross to boot. 
Prime minister they made him, 
With stars in rich array ; 
And then all his relations 
At court had much to say. 

This caus'd sore vexation 
The courtiers among, 
The queen and all her ladies 
Were bitten and were stung. 
And yet they durst not crack 'em, 
Nor brush the fleas away ; 
But we to death are crack'd all 
And bitten every day. 

chorus, (shouting.) 
But we to death are crack'd all 
And bitten every day. 

FROSCH. 

Bravo, bravo ! — his voice is quite divine. 

SIEBEL. 

Such fate may every flea befall ! 

BRANDER. 

Point your fingers, and crack 'em all! 

ALTMAYER. 

A glass to liberty ! — long live the vine ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

For such a cause, would I a brimming bumper fill, 
If we had only better wine to drink. 

SIEBBL. 

You might have kept that to yourself, I think ! 
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MBPHISTOPHELES. 

I only fear our host might take it ill, 
Else should I give to every honoured guest 
From our own cellar of the very best. 

SIEBEL. 

never fear ! — If you but give the wine, 
Our host shall be content — the risk be mine ! 

FROSCH. 

Give me a flowing glass, and praise you shall not want, 
So that your sample, mark me ! be not scant ; 

1 cannot judge of wine, unless I fill 

My mouth and throat too with a goodly swill. 

ALTMAYER. (toffy.) 

I see the gentlemen are from the Rhine. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Give me a borer here I — 111 show you precious wine. 

BRANDER. (aside.) 

What would the fellow bore ? 

Has he then wine-casks at the door ? 

ALTMAYER. 

There, in the basket, you will find a store 

Of tools, which our good landlord sometimes uses. 

mephistopheles. (taking the barer.) 

(to FROSCH.) 

Now every one may taste of what he chooses. 

FROSCH. 

Have you all sorts ?— or do you mean to quiz us ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I offer each whatever wine he pleases. 

ALTMAYER. (to FROSCH.) 

./Mia ! I see you lick your lips already. 
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FROSCH. 

Give me a bumper of good native Rhenish ; 
'Tis better far than all your French op Spanish. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

(boring a hole in the edge of the table where Frosch 
is sitting.) 

Fetch me a little wax, to make the stoppers ready. 

ALTMAYER. 

He means to put us off with jugglery. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (to BRANDER.) 

And you, Sir, what? 

BRANDER. 

Champaigne for me 1 
And brisk and foaming let it be ! 

(^Mephistopheles bores, meanwhile one of the party 
has got the stoppers ready, and closes Jhe holes.) 

BRANDER. 

To foreign climes a man must sometimes roam, 
In quest of things he cannot find at home. 
For Frenchmen Germans have no strong affection, 
But to their wines we seldom make objection. 

SIEBEL. 

(while Mephistopheles is coming round to him.) 
I have no taste for your sour wines to-day, 
I wish to have a swig of good Tokay. 

mephistopheles. (boring.) 
That you shall have, and of the very best. 

ALTMAYER. 

No, gentlemen ! — 'tis plain you mean to jest ; 
If so, in me you much mistake your man. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ha ! ha I — no little risk, methinks, I ran 
To venture tricks with noble guests like you. 
Come! make your choice, speak boldly out, and I 
Shall do my best your wish to gratify. 

ALTMAYER, 

Give me what wine you please ! — only not much ado. 

(After having bored and stopped up all the holes,) 

mephistopheles. ( with strange gestures.) 
Grapes on the vine grow ! 
Horns on the goat ! 
The wine is juicy, the vine is of wood, 
The wooden table can give it as good. 
Look into Nature's depths with me ! 
Whoso hath faith shall wonders see ! 
Now draw the corks, and quaff the wine ! 

ALL. 

(drawing the corks, and quaffing the out-streaming 
liquor, each as he had desired.) 

O blessed stream ! — O fount divine ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Drink on! only be cautious in your hurry. 

( They drink freely.) 

all. (singing.) 

We feast like cannibals divine, 
Drink like five hundred swine ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST.) 

Look at the fellows now ! — are they not merry ? 
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SIEBEL. 

What's the matter ? 

ALTMAYER. 

How now ? 

FROSCH. 

Was that your nose ? 

BRANDER (to SIEBEL.) 

And yours is in my hand ! 

ALTMAYER. 

It was a stroke through my whole body went ! 
Give me a chair ! — I sink, I faint ! 

FROSCH. 

Now tell me only what has been the matter ? 

SIEBEL. 

Where is the fellow ? Could I catch him here, 
His life out of his body I should batter ! 

ALTMAYER. 

I saw him just this instant disappear, 
Riding upon a wine-cask — I declare 
I feel a weight like lead about my feet. 

C Turning to the table. J 

I wonder if his d d wine still be there ! 

SIEBEL. 

There's not a single drop ; 'twas all a cheat. 

FROSCH. 

And yet methinks that I was drinking wine. 

BRANDER. 

And I could swear I saw a ciuster'd vine. 

ALTMAYER. 

Let none now say the age of miracles is past ! 
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SCENE III. 
Witches Kitchen. 

A cauldron is seen boiling on a low hearth. Numbers of strange 
fantastic figures tumbling up and down in the smoke. A Mother- 
Cat-Ape sits beside the cauldron, taking off the scum, and keeping 
it from boiling over. An Old Cat- Ape beside her warming himself 
with Ms young ones. Roof and walls are covered over with a 
strange assortment of furniture, and implements used by witches. 

Enter Faust and Mephistopheles. 

fadst. 
I cannot brook this noisy bedlam crew : 
Deem'st thou I shall my worn-out age renew 
Within this den of sheer insanity ? 
Shall an old beldam give me what I lack ? 
Can all the brewings of her scullery 
Shake off full thirty summers from my back ? 
Woe's me, if better project thou hast none ! 
I feel my noblest hopes already gone. 
Has Nature then, and has some noble Spirit, 
No balsam for the body to repair it ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My friend, with your great sense I cannot but be smitten ! 
Nature, too, boasts a plan to renovate your age ; 
But in a wondrous volume is it written, 
And wondrous is the chapter and the page. 

FAUST. 

But I must know it. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Good ! the poorest man may try it, 
Without or witch, or quack, or gold to buy it ; 
And yet it works a certain cure. 
Go take thee with the peasant to the moor, 
And straight begin to hew and hack ; 
Confine thee there, with patient mood, 
Within the narrow beaten track, 
And nourish thee with simplest food ; 
Live with the brute a brute, and count it not too low 
To dung the corn-fields thine own hands shall mow ; 
Than this I know on earth no med'cine stronger, 
To make, by fourscore years, both soul and body 
younger ! 

FAUST. 

I was not trained to this — was never made 
To labour with the pick-axe and the spade. 
My spirit soars too high for your vile clay. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then must we take the witch into our pay. 

FAUST 

But why this self-same ugly Jezebel ? 

Could you not brew the drink yourself as well ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That were a dainty pastime to be sure ! 

Meanwhile I might have built a thousand bridges, 

Across a thousand mountain -ridges. 

Not art, and science strict, are here enough, 

But patience too, and perseverance tough. 

A thoughtful soul toils on through many a silent year, 

Time only makes the busy ferment clear. 

Besides that the ingredients all, 
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They are most strange and mystical ! 
'Tis true I gave them the receipt from hell, 
But how to make the drug I cannot tell. 

{Looking at the Cat- Apes.) 
Lo ! what a tiny gay parade ! 
Here's the man, and there's the maid ! 

{Addressing them.) 
It seems that your good mother has gone out ? 

THE CAT-APES. 

Up the chimney, 

Went she out, 

To a drinking bout ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

« 

Is it her wont to gossip long without ? 

THE ANIMALS. 

As long as we sit here and warm our feet. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. {to FAUST.) 

What think you of the brutes ? are they not neat ? 

FAUST. 

I never saw such tasteless would-be-drolls ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Pooh ! pooh ! — I know no greater delectation 
On earth, than such a merry conversation. 

{To the brutes.) 
Now let us hear, you pretty dolls, 
What stir you round in the cauldron so ? 

THE BRUTES. 

Soup for beggars, through and through, 
Thin and watery, we brew. ' 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

You will have customers enow. 
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the father cat-ape. (pomes up andfaums upon 

Mephistopheles. ) 

Come rattle the dice, 
Make me rich in a trice, 
Come, come, let me gain ! 
My case is so bad, 
It scarce could be worse, 
Were I right in my purse, 
Fd be right in my brain ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

How happy would the apish creature be, 
To get a ticket in the lottery ! 

(Meanwhile the young Cat- Apes have been playing with 
a large globe, and roll it forwards.) 

THE FATHER CAT-APE. 

Such is the world, 

So doth it go, 

Up and down, 

To and fro ! 

Like glass doth it tinkle, 

Like glass doth it twinkle, 

Breaks in a minute, 

Has nothing within it ; 

Here doth it sparkle, 

There doth it darkle, 

I am alive ! 

My dear son, I say, 

Keep out of the way ! 

You will die, you will die ! 

It is but of clay, 

And in pieces will fly ! 
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MEPHIST0PHBLE8. 

What make you with the sieve ? 

the father cat-ape. {bringing down the sieve.) 
When comes a thief, 
On the instant we know him. 

{He runs off to the Mother Cat-Apb, and lets her 
look through the sieve.) 

Look through the sieve ! 
See'st thou the thief, 
And fearest to show him ? 

mephistophelbs. {coming near the fire.) 
And this pot ? 

FATHER CAT-APE AND HIS WIFE. 

The silly sot ! 

He knows not the pot I 

And the cauldron not ! 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

You ill-bred urchin you ! 

THE FATHER CAT-APE. 

Come, sit thee down, 
We'll give thee a crown, 
And a sceptre too ! 

{He obliges Mephistophelbs to sit down, and gives 
him a long brush for a sceptre.) 

FAUST. 

( Who, while Mephistopheles teas engaged with the animals, 
had been standing before a mirror, alternately approaching 
to it and retiring from it.) 

What see I ? — what a lovely image here, 

Within this magic mirror, do I see ! 

O Love, thy swiftest pinion lend thou me, 
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That it may waft me to her balmy sphere ! 
Alas ! when I attempt to come more nigh, 
I see her still receding from mine eye, 
And in a cloudy distance disappear ! 
The fairest form of woman that hath met 
My eyes, among fair Eva's daughters yet ! 
There lies she, on that downy couch reposing, 
Within herself the heaven of heavens enclosing ! 
Can it then be that earth a thing so fair contains ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Of course : for when a god has vexM his brains 
For six long days, and, when his work is done, 
Says Bravo to himself, he must produce 
Something above the common I should think. 
This time gaze on so long as thou shalt choose ; 
I know how to procure you such an one, 
From whom thou may'st thy fill of pleasure drink ; 
And blest the man, for whom Fate shall decide, 
To lead home such a treasure as his bride ! 

(Faust continues gazing on the mirror. Mephistopheles 
stretches himself on the arm-chair, and, playing with 
the brush, goes on as follows.) 

Here sit I like a king upon a throne, 

A sceptre I have here, my crown they bring anon. 

THE ANIMALS. 

( Who had in the interval been making strange antic mo- 
tions through one another, bring a crown to Mephis- 
topheles, with loud shouts.) 

O be but so good, 
With sweat and with blood, 
Your crown to glue, 
As monarchs do 1 
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( They use the crown rather roughly, in consequence of which 
it falls into two pieces, with which they jump about) 

Alas! alas! 
It falls with a crash ! 
We hear and we see, 
And we rhyme merrily ! 

faust. {gazing on the mirror.) 
Woe's me ! her beauty doth my wits confound. 

mephistopheles. {pointing to the brutes.) 
And even my good brain is whirling round and round. 

THE BRUTES. 

And if we well speed, 
As speed well we ought, 
'Tis a pretty conceit, 
'Tis a clever thought. 

faust. (as above.) 
My breast begins with fire to glow ! 
Come now, Mephisto — let us go ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (OS above.) 

One must, at least, confess that they 
Are honest poets in their way. 

( The kettle, which had been neglected by the Mothef Cat- 
Ape, begins to boil over : A great flame arises, and 
runs up the chimney. The Witch comes through the 
flame, down the chimney, with a terrible noise.) 

THE WITCH. 

Ow ! ow ! ow ! ow ! 

Thou damned brute ! thou cursed sow 1 
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To leave the kettle, and singe the frow ! 
Thou curst imp, thou ! 

( Turning to Faust and Mephistopheles.) 
Who are these there ? 
How came they here ? 
What do they want ? 
They are scouts ! they are scouts ! 
Out with the louts ! 
A fiery arrow 
Consume their marrow ! 

(She plunges the ladle into the kettle, and spurts out flame 
on Faust, Mephistopheles, and the Brutes. These 
last whine.) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

( Who, in the mean time, had turned round the butt-end of 
the brush, now dashes in amongst the pots and glasses.) 

In two ! in two ! 
There lies the broth ! 
The glass and the kettle, 
Shiver them both ! 
'Tis a jest, thou must know, 
Thou carrion-crow ! 
'Tis a tune to keep time, 
To thy senseless rhyme. 

(While the Witch, foaming with rage and fury, draws back.) 

What ! knoVst me not ? thou hag ! thou skeleton ! 
Thy lord and master dost not own ? 
Thy sov'reign, who can smash thee when he pleases 
With all thy cat-imps in a thousand pieces ? 
Know'st not the scarlet-doublet, mole-eyed mother ? 
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Bow*st not the knee before the fain'd cock's feather ? 
Was then my nice within a vizor buried ? 
And must I write my name upon my forehead ? 

THE WITCH. 

my liege lord ! forgive the rough salute ! 

1 did not see the horse's foot : 

And where too have you left your pair of ravens ? 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

For this time you may thank the heavens 

That you have come so cheaply off; 

It is, I must confess, long time enough, 

And more than should be, honest mother, 

Since you and I last spake together. 

Besides, the march of modern cultivation 

Has made the devil too a man of fashion ; 

All things are now so smooth, the famous Northern Devil 

Meets everywhere with treatment most uncivil. 

And now must horns, and claws, and tail, and hoof, 

From an enlightened age be kept aloof: 

As for the horse's foot, once of such notoriety, 

It would now bar me quite from good society ; 

And I, as modern dandies do, must use 

A stuffing to fill up my boots and shoes. 

the witch, dancing. 
Heyday ! it almost turns my brain 
To see Squire Satan here again ! 

mephistopheles. 
Woman, you must not call me by that name ! 

THE WITCH. 

And wherefore not ? I see no cause for shame. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That name has had its station long assigned 
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With other fables : but the human kind, 

With all its wisdom, still seems much the same. 

The wicked one is gone, the wicked stay behind. 

You call me Baron now, less would be rude — 

I am a cavalier like other cavaliers, 

You cannot mean to doubt my noble blood, 

Here is a coat of arms that all the world reveres. 

(He makes an indecent gesture.) 
the witch. (laughing immoderately). 
Ha ! ha ! now I perceive Old Nick is here ! 
You are a knave still as you always were. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (aside tO FAUST.) 

My friend, this hour in lessons rich is, 
How one ought to deal with witches. 

THE WITCH. 

Now say, good sirs, what would you have with me ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A glass of your restoring beverage, 

And of the oldest let it be ; 

You know the strength is doubled with its age. 

THE WITCH. 

Most willingly. Here I have got a phial 
Of which myself at times make trial, 
'Tis now a pleasant mellow potion ! 
You shall not meet with a denial. 

(Softly.) 
Yet if this worthy man drinks it without precaution, 
He cannot live, you know, a single hour thereafter. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

He is a friend, his health let me look after ; 
He well deserves the best your kitchen has, 
And he may drink it without harm. 
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Come, draw your circle, speak your charm, 
And let him have a flowing glass. 

(The Witch, with strange gestures, draws a circle and 
places many curious things within it ; meanwhile 
the glasses begin to tinkle, and the kettle to sound 
and make music. She brings a large book, puts 
the Cat- Apes into the circle, and makes them serve 
as a desk to lay the book on, and hold the torches. 
She winks to Faust to come near.) 

FAUST, (to MEPHISTOPHELES). 

Now say, what would she with this witchery ? 
These antic gestures, this wild bedlam-stuff, 
This most insipid of all mummery, 
I know it well, I hate it well enough. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Pshaw, nonsense ! come give up your sermonizing, 
And learn to understand what a good joke is ! 
Like other quacks, she plays her hocus-pocus ; 
It gives the juice a virtue most surprising ! 

( He obliges Faust to enter the circle.) 

(The Witch begins to declaim from the book with great 
emphasis.) 

Now be exact ! 
Of one make ten, 
Then two subtract, 
And add three then, 
This makes thee rich. 
Four shalt thou bate, 
Of five and six, 
So says the witch, 
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Make seven and eight, 

And all is done. 

And nine is one, 

And ten is none, 

This is the witch's-one-time-one ! 

FAUST. 

Methinks the woman speaks as she were mad. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

never fear, she is not yet half done. 

1 know the volume well, the rest is quite as bad ; 
I have lost many a precious hour thereon ; 

For a plain contradiction still must be, 

To sages as to fools, an equal mystery. 

My friend, this practice is no novelty : 

In every time and place have men been found, 

By means of three and one, and one and three, 

Plain truth with wildest fables to confound. 

So prate and prattle they in all the schools; 

What man of sense would plague him with such fools ? 

Men pin their faith to words, in sounds high sapience 

weening, 
Though words were surely made to have a meaning. 

THE WITCH. 

{goes on reading from the book.) 
The mighty power 
Of secret lore, 

For which vain mortals burrow ; 
The simple mind 
The prize will find, 
Without or care or sorrow. 
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FAUST. 

What bibble-babble pours she out before us ? 
She makes my skull split with her brainless chatter. 
I feel as if I heard the ceaseless clatter 
Of thirty thousand idiots in a chorus. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Enough, kind Sibyl ; thanks for thy good will ! 

Now bring your jug here, and the goblet fill 

With this prime juice, till it be brimming o'er. 

My friend here is a man of high degrees, 

And he may drink unscath'd what quantity you please ; 

He has swill'd many a goodly draught before. 

{The Witch, with many ceremonies, pours the beverage 
into a cup. While Faust brings it to his mouth a 
light flame arises.) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Come, quaff it boldly over, without thinking ! 
The draught will make thy heart to burn with love. 
Art with the devil hand and glove, 
And from a fire-spurt would'st be shrinking ? 

{The Witch looses the circle. Faust steps out) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Come, quickly out, you must not rest. 

THE WITCH. 

I hope the swig will wonders work on thee ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And, if you have aught to request from me, 
You need but name it on Walpurgis' feast. 
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THE WITCH. 

There is a song ! — at times sung, you will find 
It hath a wondrous working on your mind. 

MEPH1STOPHELES. (to FAUST.) 

Come, for the present I must be the squire, 

And you for once submit to wear the bridle. 

You must keep quiet, and let yourself perspire, 

That through your inmost frame the potent juice may 

pierce. 
When we have time to spare, I shall rehearse 
Some lessons on the art of being nobly idle, 
And soon thy heart with ecstasy shall know, 
How Cupid 'gins to move, and boundeth to and fro. 

FAUST. 

(turning again towards the mirror.) 
Indulge me with one glance ! — one moment spare ! 
It was a virgin-form surpassing fair ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No ! No ! with aid like mine thou soon shalt see 
The paragon of woman bodily. 

(Aside.) 
Anon, if this good potion does its duty, 
He'll see in every wench the Trojan beauty. 
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SCENE IV. 

A Street. 

Faust. Margaret pastes over. 

FAUST. 

My fair young lady, may I dare 
To offer you my escort home ? 

MARGARET. 

I am no lady, nor am I fair. 

And need no guide to shew me home. 

FAUST. 

By heaven this child is passing fair ! 

A lovelier girl ne'er met my view ; 

Of such a modest gentle air, 

And yet a little snappish too. 

Her lips so red, her cheeks so bright, 

Forget I could not, if I might. 

How she casts down her lovely eyes, 

Deep-graven in my heart it lies, 

And how so sharp she turn'd the street, 

It is most ravishingly sweet ! 



Enter Mephistopheles. 

faust. 
Hark ! I must have that damsel instantly ! 

H 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Which one ? 

FAUST. 

She that is just gone by. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What ! she ? She's just come from confession. 

Where she received a full remission : 

I slinked close by the box, and heard 

The simple damsel's every word ; 

'Tis a most guileless thing, that goes 

For very nothing to the priest : 

My power does not extend to those. 

FAUST. 

Yet she is fourteen years of age at least. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

You speak like Jack the debauchee, 

Who thinks each sweet flow'r grows for me : 

As if his wish sufficed alone, 

To make each noblest prize his own. 

Yet 'tis not always done so easily. 

FAUST. 

My good Sir Knight of pedantry, 

Lay not thou down the law to me ! 

And this, for good and all, be told, 

Unless, this very night, I hold 

The sweet young maid in my embrace — 

'Tis the last time that you shall see my face. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Bethink thee ! — what with here, and what with there, 

The thing requires a little care. 

Full fourteen days must first be spent, 

To come upon the proper scent. 
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FADST. 

Had I but seven hours of rest, 

The Devil's aid I'd ne'er request, 

To do with this young creature as I list. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

You speak as if you were a Frenchman born ; 

But though the end be good, we must not scorn 

The means ; what boots the mere gratification ? 

It is the best half of the recreation, 

When, up and down, and to and fro, 

The pretty doll, through every kind 

Of fiddle-faddle sweet flirtation, 

You knead out first, and dress up to your mind — 

As many an Italian tale can shew. 

FAUST. 

I need no tricks to whet my zest. 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 

Without abuse, and without jest, 

I tell thee flat, it is in vain 

To win the damsel by a coup de main. 

Storming is useless here ; we must submit 

By stratagem and guile to master it. 

FAUST. 

Bring me some jewels of this treasure ! 
The ground she treads on let me measure ! 
A kerchief of her chaste attire ! 
A garter of my heart's desire ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That you may see how I would fain 

Do every thing to ease your pain, 

We shall not lose a single minute, 

I know her room — thou shaJt enjoy thee in it. 
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FAUST. 

And I shall see her ? — have her ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No! 
While she is at a neighbour's, thou 
Shalt free and unembarrassed go, 
And on the hope of joys that wait thee, 
Within her atmosphere shalt'sate thee. 

FAUST. 

Can we go now ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No we must wait till night. 

FAUST. 

Go fetch a present for my heart's delight. 

{Exit.) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Presents already ! good ! — a lover should not loiter ! 

I know some dainty spots of ground, 

Where hidden treasures may be found ; 

I will straight go and reconnoitre. 

{Exit.) 



SCENE V. 
A small neat Chamber. 

MARGARET. 

{plaiting and putting up her hair.) 
I wonder who the gentleman could be, 
That on the street accosted me to-day ! 
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He looked a gallant cavalier and gay, 
And must be of a noble family. 
That I could read upon his brow — 
Else had he never been so free. 



(Exit.) 



Enter Faust and Mephistophbles. 



MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Come in — but softly — we are landed now I 

faust. {after a pause.) 

Leave me alone a minute, I entreat ! 

mbphistophelbs. {looking round about?) 

Not every maiden keeps her room so neat. 

(Exit.) 
faust. {looking round?) 

I welcome thee, thou sweetest twilight-shine ! 

That dost this holy sanctuary pervade. 

O seize my heart, sweet pains of love divine, 

That on the languid dew of hope are fed ! 

What placid bliss in this abode is found ! 

What order, what contentment breathes around ! 

Amid this poverty what riches dwell ! 

What fulness teems within this narrow cell ! 

(He throws himself an the old leathern arm-chair beside 
the bed.) 

Receive thou me ! thou, who, in ages gone, 
In joy and grief hast welcomed sire and son. 
How often hath, on this paternal throne, 
A clambering host of playful children hung ! 
Perhaps that' here my loVd one too hath clung 
Around her grandsire's neck, with childish joy 
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Thankful received the yearly Christmas toy, 

And with the full red cheeks of childhood press'd 

Upon his withered hand a pious kiss. 

I feel, sweet maid, mine inmost soul possess'd 

By thy calm spirit of order and of bliss, 

That motherly doth teach thee day by day : 

That bids thee deck the table clean and neat, 

And crisps the very sand strewn at thy feet. 

Sweet hand ! sweet, lovely hand! where thou dost sway, 

The meanest hut is deck'd in heaven's array. 

And here ! 

{He lifts up the bed-curtain,') 
What impulse seizes me of wild delight ! 
Here might I gaze unwearied day and night. 
Nature ! in airy dreams here didst thou build 
The mortal tent of the angelic child ; 
Here she reposed ! her tender bosom teeming 
With warmest life, in buoyant fulness streaming, 
And here the bud of purest heavenly mould 
The blossoms of its beauty did unfold ! 

And thou ? what brought thee here ? why now back- 
shrinks 
Thy courage from the prize it sought before ? 
What wouldst thou haVe ? thy heart within thee sinks ; 
Poor wretched Faust ! thou know'st thyself no more. 

Do I then breathe a magic atmosphere ? 
I sought immediate enjoyment here, 
And into viewless dreams my passion flows ! 
Are we the sport of every breath that blows ? 
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And came she now, and found me gazing here, 
How for my reckless boldness must I pay ! 
The mighty man, how small would he appear, 
And at her feet, a suppliant, sink away ! 

mbphistopheles. (coming back.) 
Quick ! quick ! I see her — she'll be here anon. 

FAUST. 

Yes, let's be gone ! for once and all be gone ! 

MEFHISTOPHELES. 

Here is a casket, of a goodly weight ; 
Its former lord, I ween, bewails its fate. 
Come put it in the press. I swear 
She'll lose her senses, when she sees it here. 
The trinkets, that I stow'd within it 
Were bait meant for a nobler prey : 
But child is child, and play is play. 

FAUST. 

I know not — shall I ? 

MBPHISTOPHELES. 

Can you doubt a minute ? 
Would you then keep the dainty pelf, 
Like an old miser, to yourself? 
If so, I would advise you, sir, 
All further trouble me to spare, 
And better pastimes for yourself prepare 
Then looking lustfully at her. 
I scratch my head and rub my hands that you — 

(He puts the casket into the press and locks the 
door again, J 

Come let's away ! 

With this sweet piece of womanhood may do, 
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According as your heart's desire may say ; 

And you stand there, 

And gape and stare, 

As if you looked into a lecture-room, 

And there the twin grey spectres saw, 

Physic and Metaphysica ! 

Come ! come ! 

(Exeunt.) 



(Enter Margaret, with a lamp. J 

MARGARET. 

It is so sultry here, so hot! 

(She opens the window. J 
And yet so warm without 'tis not. 
I feel — I know not how — oppress'd; 
Would to God that my mother came ! 
A shivering cold runs o'er my frame — 
I am but a poor timid girl at best ! 

(While taking off her clothes, she sings.) 

There was a king in Thule, 
True-hearted to his grave ; 
To him his dying mistress 
A golden goblet gave. 

He prized it more than rubies ; 
At every drinking-bout 
His eyes they swam in Heaven, 
When he did drink it out. 
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And when he came to die, he 
Divided all his lands, 
But still the golden goblet 
He kept in his own hands. 

He sat amid his barons, 
And feasted merrily, 
Within his father's castle, 
That beetles o'er the sea. 

There stood the ancient toper, 
And drank his life's last glow, 
Then threw the goblet over 
Into the sea below. 

He saw it fall, and splashing 
Sink deep into the sea ; 
His eyes they sank for ever, 
No bumper more drank he. 

(She opens the press to put in her clothes, and 
sees the casket. J 

How came the pretty casket here ? no doubt 
I locked the press when I went out. 
'Tis really strange ! — Belike that it was sent 
A pledge for money that my mother lent. 
Here hangs the key ; sure there can be no sin 
In only looking what may be within. 
What have we here ? good heavens ! see ! 
What a display of finery ! 
Here is a dress in which a queen 
Might on a gala-day be seen. 
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I wonder how the necklace would suit me ! 
Who may the lord of all this splendour be ? 

(She puts on the necklace, and looks at herself in 
the glass.) 

Were but the ear-rings mine to wear ! 

It gives one such a different air. 

What helps the beauty of the poor ? 

'Tis very beautiful to be sure, 

But without riches little weighs ; 

They praise you, but half pity while they praise. 

Gold is the pole, 

Where points the whole, 

On gold all hangs. Alas we poor ! 



SCENE VI. 
A Walk. 

Faust going up and down thoughtfully, then inter 

Mephistopheles. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

By all the pangs of love ! by all the blasts of hell I 
Or any other curse, if curse there be more fell ! 

FAUST. 

How now Mephisto ? what the devil's wrong ? 
I ne'er beheld a face one half so long ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

But that I am a devil myself, I'd sell 
Both soul and body on the spot to hell ! 

FAUST. 

I verily believe you've lost your wits! 
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Beseems it then Satanic dignity, 
To fall into such wild fantastic fits, 
Outrageous more than bedlamite may be ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Only conceive ! the box of rare gewgaws 

For Margaret got, is in a parson's claws ! 

The thing came to the mother's sight, 

Who soon suspected all was not right : 

The woman has got a most delicate nose, 

That snuffling through the prayer-book goes, 

And seldom scents a thing in vain, 

If it be holy or profane ; 

Your jewels, she was not long in guessing, 

Were not like to bring a blessing. 

My child, quoth she, ill-gotten gear 

Ensnares the soul, consumes the blood ; 

Well give it to Mary-mother dear, 

And she will feed us with heavenly food ! 

Margaret look'd blank — 'tis hard, thought she, 

To put a God-send away from me, 

And surely godless was he never 

Who lodged it in the press so clever. 

The mother then brought in the priest ; 

He quickly understood the jest, 

And his eyes watered at the sight. 

Good dame, quoth he, you have done right ! 

The prize is his who wins the fight. — 

The Church is a most dainty lady, 

And her stomach holds good store, 

Has swallowed lands on lands already, 

And, still unglutted, craves for more ; 
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The Church alone, my ladies dear, 
Can digest ill-gotten gear. 

FAUST. 

That is a universal fashion — Jew. 
And King, and Kaiser have it too. 

- MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then ring and ear-ring, and necklace, and casket, 
Like a bundle of toad-stools away he bore ; 
Thanked her no less, and thanked her no more, 
Than had it been so many nuts in a basket. 
On heavenly treasures then held an oration — 
Much, of course, to their edification. 

FAUST. 

And Margaret ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Sits now in restless mood, 
Knows neither what she would, nor what she should, 
Thinks on the trinkets night and day, 
And on him who gave them, more. 

FAUST. 

Sweet love ! her grief doth vex me sore. 
Mephisto, mark well what I say ! 
Get her another set straightway ! 
The first were not so very fine. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

O yes ! with you all things are children's play ! 

FAUST. 

And recollect that this affair is mine ! 
Throw thee oft in her neighbour's way. 
Be not a devil of milk and water, 
And for another gift go cater. 
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MEPHIST0PHELE8. 

Yes, gracious sir ! most humbly I obey. 

(Exit Faust J 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (solus.) 

Such love-sick fools as these would blow 
Sun, moon, and stars, like vilest sjtuff, 
To nothing, with a single puff, * \ 
To make their lady-love a show ! V 



SCENE VII. 
Martha's House. 

Martha alone. 

MARTHA. 

In honest truth, it was not nobly done, 
In my good spouse to leave me here alone! 
May God forgive him ! while he roams at large, 
O'er the wide world, I live at my own charge. 
Sure he could have no reason to complain, 
So good a wife hell not find soon again. 

{She weeps.) 
He may be dead ! — Ah me I— could I but know, 
By a certificate, if it be so! 

Enter Margaret. 

MARGARET. 

Martha! 
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MARTHA. 

What wouldst thou, dear ? 

MARGARET. 

My knees can scarcely bear me ! — only hear ! 

I found a second box to-day 

Of ebon-wood, just where the first one lay, 

All full of jewels passing rare, 

And richer than the former were. 

MARTHA. 

You must not tell this to your mother — 
'Twould fare no better than the other. 

MARGARET. 

Only come near, and see ! look here ! 

Martha, {decking her with the jewels.) 
Thou art a lucky little dear ! 

MARGARET. 

And yet I dare not thus be seen 
In church, or on the public green. 

MARTHA. 

Come over here when thou hast time to spare, 

And deck thee with the jewels secretly ; 

Then promenade an hour before the mirror there, 

It is a joy at least to thee and me. 

Then on a Sunday, on a holiday, 

Our riches by degrees we can display, 

A necklace first, the drops then in your ear ; 

Your mother sees it not, and should she hear, 

'Tis easy to invent some fair pretence or other. 

MARGARET. 

But whence the pretty caskets came ? I fear 
There's something in it not right altogether. 

{knocking.) 
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Good God ! — I hear a step — is it my mother ? 

martha. {looking through the casement.) 
'Tis a strange gentleman. — Come in ! 

Enter Mephistopheles. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I hope the ladies will not think me rude, 
That uninvited thus I here intrude. 

{Observing Margaret, he draws back respectfully.) 

I have commands for Mistress Martha Schwerdtlein ! 

MARTHA. 

'Tis here ! what has the gentleman to say ? 

mephistopheles. (softly to her.) 
Excuse my freedom. I perceive that you 
Have visitors of rank to-day ; 
For this time I shall bid adieu, 
And after dinner do myself the pleasure 
To wait upon you, when you're more at leisure. 

MARTHA. (aloud.) 

Think, child ! of all things in the world the last ! 
My Margaret for a lady should have pass'd ! 

MARGARET. 

The gentleman is far too good ; 

I am a simple girl — boast neither wealth nor blood. 

This dress, these jewels, are not mine. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

'Tis not the dress alone that I admire, 

She has a mien, a gait, a look so fine, 

That speak the lady more than costliest attire. 

MARTHA. 

And now your business, sir ? I much desire — 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I would I had a better tale to tell ! 

Small thanks I should receive, I knew it well. 

Your man is dead — his compliments I bear. 

MARTHA. 

Is dead ! the good fond soul ! O woe ! 
My man is dead ! what shall I do ? 

MARGARET. 

Beseech thee, dearest Martha, don't despair. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Now hear my mournful story to the end. 

MAROARET. 

I would not love a man on earth, to rend 

Me thus with grief, when he should chance to die. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Joy hath its sorrow, sorrow hath its joy ; 
Twin sisters are they, as the proverb saith. 

MARTHA. 

Now let me hear the manner of his death. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Where Padua's holy turrets rise, 
Above the grave of Antony, 
On consecrated ground he lies, 
And slumbers for eternity. 

MARTHA. 

No further message then he gave thee? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes ! one request, both great and heavy. 
For his soul's peace, your husband wanted 
Three hundred masses to be chanted ! 
This is the whole of my commission. 
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MARTHA. 

What! not a jewel ? not a coin? 

No journeyman, however poor, 

However wild, could make such an omission ; 

But in the bottom of his.pouch is sure 

To keep some small memorial for his wife, 

And rather beg, and rather pine 

Away the remnant of his life 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Madam ! though I am loath, the truth must be confess'd, 

Your worthy husband had no gold to waste. 

His grievous errors he lamented sore — 

Yes ! and bewailed his own mishap much more. 

MARGARET. 

Alas for all the miseries of mankind ! 
He shall not want my oft-repeated prayer. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou gentle heart dost well deserve to find 
A husband worthy of a prize so fair. 

MARGARET. 

Ah nd ! — for that, it is too soon. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A lover then might in the mean time do. 

'Tis bounteous Heaven's choicest boon 

To fondle in one's arm so sweet a thing as you. 

MARGARET. 

Such things are never done with us. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Done or not done ! — It may be managed thus : — 

MARTHA. 

Now let me hear ! 

i 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

By his death-bed I stood. 
It was a little better than of dung, 
Of mouldy straw ; there, as a Christian should, 
With many a sin repented on his tongue, 
He died. — Oh ! how must I detest 
Myself, he said, my substance thus to waste, 
And my dear wife abandon so ! 
It kills me with the simple memory, 
Oh that she might forgive me ere I die ! 

martha. (weeping.) 
Good soul I I have forgiven him long ago. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (continuing Ms interrupted 

narrative.) 
And yet was she, God knows, much more to blame than I. 

MARTHA. 

What ! did he lie ? — on the grave's brink to lie ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

He fabled to the last, be sure, 

If I am half a connoisseur. 

In sooth, I had no time to gape, he said, * 

First to get children, then to get them bread, 

To clothe them, and to put them to a trade, 

From toil and labour I had no release, 

And could not even eat my own small share in peace. 

MARTHA. 

Can it then be ? has he forgotten quite 
My fag and drudgery, by day and night ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Not quite ! he thought on you, and kindly too. 
When last we sailed from Malta — so he said, 
For wife and children fervently I prayed, 
And Heaven a favourable gale then blew. 
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We came across a Turkish ship that bore 

Home bullion, to increase the Sultan's store, 

And, with our wonted valour, we 

Gained a triumphant victory. 

The precious spoil was shared among the crew, 

And I received the part that was my due. 

MARTHA. 

But where and how ? — has he then buried it ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Who knows where the four winds have hurried it ! 
A lady took him under her protection 
At Naples, as he wandered to and fro ; 
She left him many a mark of her affection, 
As he to his life's end had cause to know. 

MARTHA. 

The knave to treat his helpless orphans so ! 
To all our misery and all our need, 
Amid his reckless life he gave no heed ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And, as you see, he suffers for it now. 
Were I in your place, mark what I would do ; 
I'd mourn him one chaste year, and, at my leisure, 
I'd look about me for a second treasure. 

MARTHA. 

Alas ! God knows it would be hard to find 
Another so completely to my mind. 
A better-hearted fool you never knew, 
A love of roving was his only vice ; 
And foreign wine, and foreign women too, 
And the accursed gambling dice. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Such marriage-articles were most convenient, 
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Had he to you been only half so lenient. 

On terms like these myself had no objection, 

To change with you the ring of conjugal affection. 

MARTHA. 

The gentleman seems fond of pleasantry ! 

mephistopheles. (to himself) 
Now I'll be off, for if I longer tarry here, 
'Tis like she'd nail the devil himself to marry her ! 

{To Margaret.) 
How stands it with your heart then ? — is it free ? 

MARGARET. 

I scarce know what you mean. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Sweet guileless heart ! 
Ladies, farewell ! 

MARGARET. 

Farewell ! 

MARTHA. 

One word before we part ! 
I fain would have it solemnly averred, 
How my dear husband died, and where he was interred ; 
A friend to order I have always been, 
His death must in the newspapers be seen. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes, mistress ! when two witnesses attest, 
As Scripture saith, the truth is manifest ; 
I have a friend, who, at your requisition, 
Before the judge will make a deposition. 
HI bring him here. 

MARTHA. 

Yes, bring him with you. 
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MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

And we shall meet your fair young lady too ? 

(To Margaret.) 
A gallant youth I — has been abroad, and seen 
The world — a perfect cavalier, I trow. 

MARGARET. 

'Twould make me blush, should he bestow 
A single look on one so mean. 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

You have no cause to be asham'd before 
The proudest king, that ever sceptre bore. 

MARTHA. 

This evening we expect you in the garden. 



SCENE VIII. 
A Street. 

FAUST. 

How now ? what news ? how speed your labours ? 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

Bravo ! 'tis well you are on fire, 

Soon shall you have your heart's desire. 

This evening you shall meet her at her neighbour's : 

A dame 'tis to a nicety made 

For the bawd and gipsey trade. 

FAUST. 

'Tis well. 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

But you must lend a hand, and so must I. 
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FAUST. 

One good turn deserves another. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

We must appear before a judge together, 
And solemnly there testify, 
That stiff and stark her worthy spouse doth lie, 
Beside the shrine of holy Antony. 

FAUST. 

Most wise ! we must first make a goodly travel ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Sancta simplicitas ! what stuff you drivel ! 

We may make oath and not know much about it. 

FAUST. 

Hast thou no other plan ? — 'tis dished — I scout it. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

O holy man that would outwit the devil ! 

Is it the first time in your life that you 

Have sworn to what you knew could not be true ? 

Of God, the world, and all that it contains, 

Of man, and all that circles in his veins, 

Or dwells within the compass of his brains, 

Have you hot pompous definitions given, 

With swelling breast and dogmatizing brow, 

As if you were an oracle from heaven ? 

And yet, if to the bottom you would go, 

You knew as much of all these things, in faith, 

As now you know of Master Schwerdtlein's death ! 

FAUST. 

Thou art, and wert, a sophist and a liar. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes, unless one could mount a little higher. 
To-morrow I shall hear you pour 
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False vows that silly girl before. 
Swear to do every thing to serve her, 
And love her with a quenchless fervour. 

FAUST. 

And from my heart too. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Oh ! of course, of course ! 
Then will you speak, till you are hoarse, 
Of love, and constancy, and truth, 
And feelings of eternal youth — 
Will that too be the simple sooth ? 

FAUST. 

It will ! it will ! — for when I feel, 
And for the feeling, the confusion 
Of feelings, that absorbs my mind, 
Seek for names, and none can find, 
Sweep through the universe's girth, 
For every highest word to give it birth ; 
And then this soul-pervading flame, 
Infinite, endless, endless name, 
Call you this nought but devilish delusion ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Stilllam right! 

FAUST. 

Hold 1 mark me this ! 
I prythee spare my lungs, for true it is — 
Who will be right, and only has a tongue, 
Is never wrong. 

Come, I confess thee master in debating, 
That I may be delivered from thy prating. 

END OF ACT III. 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE I. 

Martha's Garden, Margaret on Faust's arm, Martha 
with Mephistopheles walking up and down. 



MARGARET. 

I feel it well, 'tis from pure condescension 

You pay to one like me so much attention. 

With travellers 'tis a thing of course, 

To be contented with the best they find ; 

For sure a man of cultivated mind 

Can have small pleasure in my poor discourse. 

FAUST. 

One look from thee, one word, delights me more 
Than all the world's vain boasted lore. 

(He kisses her hand,) 

MARGARET. 

O trouble not yourself! how could you kiss it so? 
It is so coarse, it is so rough ! 
My mother makes me work and fag enough ; 
With her must all things neat and trimly show. 

(They pass on.) 

MARTHA. 

And you, Sir, do you still intend to roam ? 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Alas ! that trade and duty make it so ! 

With what sad hearts from many a place we go, 

Where we had almost learned to be at home ! 

MARTHA. 

When one is young it seems a harmless gambol. 
Thus round and round through the wide world to ramble ; 
But soon the evil day comes on, 
And as a stiff old bachelor to die 
Has never yet done good to any one. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The distant danger trembling I descry. 

MARTHA. 

Then, Sir, take my advice, and ere it be too late, 
Seek to avoid such miserable fate. 

( They pats on.) 

MARGARET. 

Yes, from your speech, and from your eye, 
Native politeness seems to flow ; 
But you have other friends enow, 
They are more sensible than I. 

FAUST. 

Their sense, sweet love, is often nothing more 
Than vain conceit of vain short-sighted lore. 

MARGARET. 

How mean you that ? 

FAUST. 

Oh that simplicity and innocence 
Its own unvalued worth so seldom knows ! 
That lowliness of heart, the highest boon 
That loving Nature's bounteous hand bestows I 
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MARGARET. 

Canst thou afford a single thought on me, 
I shall have time enough to think on thee. 

FAUST. 

You are then much alone ? 

MARGARET. 

Our household is but small, 1 own, 

And yet must be attended to. 

We keep no maid ; I have the whole to do, 

Must wash and brush, and sew and knit, 

And cook, and early run and late ; 

And then my mother is, in every whit, 

So accurate ! 

Not that she feels herself at all confined. 

We might do more than many others do ! 

My father left a goodly sum behind, 

With a neat house, and garden too, 

Before the gate. 

Yet have we liv'd retired enough of late ; 

My brother chose the soldier's trade, 

My little sister dear is dead ; 

Poor thing I it caus'd me many an hour of pain, 

But gladly would I suffer all again, 

So much I lov'd the child. 

FAUST. 

[ An angel, if like thee ! 

MARGARET. 

I nursed it, and it loved me heartily. 
My father died before it saw the light, 
My mother was despaired of quite, 
So miserably weak she lay. 
Yet she recovered slowly, day by day ; 
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And as she had not strength herself 

To suckle the poor helpless elf, 

She gave the charge to me, and I 

With milk and water nursed it carefully. 

Thus in my arm, and on my lap, it grew, 

And smil'd and pla/d, and called me mother too. 

FAUST. 

This must have yielded thee the purest bliss. 

MARGARET. 

But many a day and night of heaviness. 

The infant's cradle stood beside my bed, 

And when it cried, or the least motion made, 

I must awake ; 

Sometimes to give it drink, sometimes to take 

It with me to my bed, and fondle it : 

And when all this its fretting might not stay, 

I rose, and danced about, and dandled it, 

And washed it at the well, by break of day. 

I made the markets too, and kept house for my mother, 

One weary day just like another ; 

Thus drudging on the heart may sometimes sink, 

But one can relish better meat and drink. 

( They pass on* J 

MARTHA. 

We women surely are much to be pitied ; 
A hardened bachelor will seldom mend. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A few apostles such as you are needed, 

From evil ways their thoughtless steps to bend. 

MARTHA. 

Speak plainly, Sir, have you found nothing yet ? 
Are you quite disentangled from the net ? 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A house and hearth, we have been often told, 
With a good wife, is worth its weight in gold. 

MARTHA. 

I mean, Sir, have you never felt the want ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A good reception 1 have always found. 

MARTHA. 

I mean to say, did your heart never pant ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

For ladies my respect is too profound, 
To jest on such a serious theme as this. 

MARTHA. 

I see we still are at cross purposes. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Alas, that I should be so blind ! 

But one thing is not cross— for you are very kind ! 

(They pass on. J 

FAUST. 

You knew me, then, you little angel, straight, 
When you beheld me at the garden-gate ? 

MARGARET. 

Mark'd you it not ? — You saw my downward look. 

FAUST. 

And you forgive the liberty I took, 
When, with a boldness more than meet, 
I ventured to address you on the street ? 

MARGARET. 

I was surprised, I knew not what to say ; 
No one could speak an evil word of me. 
Did he, perchance, in my comportment see 
Aught careless or improper, on that day, 
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That he should take me for a worthless girl, 

Whom round his little finger he might twirl ? 

Not yet the favourable thoughts I knew, 

That even then were rising here for you ; 

One thing I know, myself I sharply chid, 

That I could treat you then no harsher than I did. 

FAUST. 

Sweet love ! 

MARGARET. 

Let go! 
(She plucks a star-flower, and pulls the petals off one 
after another.) 

FAUST. 

What's that ? a nosegay ? shew it me. 

MARGARET. 

'Tis but a game. 

FAUST. 

How so ? 

MARGARET. 

Go ! you would laugh at me. 
(She continues pulling the petals, and murmuring 
to herself. J 

FAUST. 

What are you murmuring now ? 

MARGARET. (halfloud.) 

He loves me, yes, — he loves me, no. 

FAUST. 

Thou sweet angelic face ! 

MARGARET. 

(murmuring as before,) 

He loves, yes, — he loves me, no. 

(pulling out the last petal with manifest satisfaction.) 

He loves me, yes ! 
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FAUST. 

Yes, my child! let this language of the flowers 

Be as the judgment of the Gods to thee ; 

He loves thee ! knoVst thou what it means ? — He 

loves thee ! 

(He seizes her by both hands, j 

MARGARET. 

I scarce can speak for joy ! 

FAUST. 

Fear thee not, love ! let mine eye's-look proclaim, 
This pressure of my hand, proclaim to thee 
What words can never tell : 
To yield us to an ecstasy of joy, 
And feel that this joy must eternal be ! 
Eternal ! yes ! its end would be despair ! 
It hath no end ! — it cannot have an end ! 

(Margaret presses his hands, makes herself free, and 
runs away. He stands still for a moment thought- 
fully, then follows her. J 

martha. (coming up.) 

'Tis getting late. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes, and we must away. 

MARTHA. 

I fain would have you stay ; 

But 'tis an evil neighbourhood, 

Where idle gossips find their only good, 

Their pleasure and their business too, 

In spying out all that their neighbours do. 

And thus, the whole town in a moment knows . 

The veriest trifle. But where is our young pair ? 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Like wanton birds of summer, through the air 
1 saw them dart away. 

MARTHA. 

He seems well pleased with her. 

MBPHISTOPHELES. 

And she with him. 'Tis thus the world goes. 



SCENE II. 

A Summer-house in the Garden. 

(Margaret comes springing in, and hides herself behind 
the door of the summer-lumse. She places the point 
of her finger on her lips, and looks through a rent. J 

MARGARET. 

He comes ! 

faust. (coming up.) 

Thou cunning soul, thus trick'st me thou ? 
I have thee now ! 

(He kisses her.) 

MARGARET. 

(clasping him and returning the kiss. J 
Thou best of men, with my whole heart I love thee ! 

(Mephtstopheles heard knocking.) 

faust. (stamping.) 

Who's there ? 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A friend ! 

FAUST. 

A beast ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

'Tis time now to remove thee. 
martha. {coming «p.) 

Yes, Sir, 'tis getting late. 

FAUST. 

May I not take you home ? 

MARGARET. 

My mother would — farewell ! 

FAUST. 

And must I leave you then ? 
Farewell ! 

MARTHA. 

Adieu ! 

MARGARET. 

Right soon to meet again ! 
(Exeunt Faust and Mephistopheles.) 

MARGARET. . (afone.) 

Dear God ! what such a man as this 

Can think on any theme you may ! 

I stand ashamed, and answer yes 

To every word that he may say. 

1 wonder what a man, so learned as he, 

Can find in a poor simple girl like me. 

(Exit.J 
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SCENE III. 



Wood and Cavern. 



faust. (alone.) 
Spirit Supreme ! thou gav'st me — gav'st me all, 
For which I asked thee. Not in vain hast thou 
Turned toward me thy countenance in fire. 
Thou gavest me wide Nature for my kingdom, 
And power to feel ic, to enjoy it Not 
Cold-wond'ring visit gav'st thou me alone, 
But ev*n into her bosom's depth to look, 
As it might be the bosom of a friend. 
The row of living things thou mad'st to pass 
Before mine eyes, my brethren mad'st me know 
In silent bush, in water, and in air. 
And when the storm loud blustereth, and raves 
Through the dark forest, and the giant pine, 
Down-tumbling, tears with it the neighbour-branches 
And neighbour-stems flat-strewn upon the ground, 
And to their fall the hollow mountain thunders ; 
Then dost thou guide me to the cave, where safe 
I learn to know myself, and from my breast 
Deep and mysterious wonders are unfolded. 
Then mounteth the full moon unto my view 
With softening brightness ; hovering before me, 
From rocky wall, from humid brake, arise 
The silver shapes of times by-gone, and soothe 
The painful pleasure of deep-brooding thought. 

K 
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Alas ! that man enjoys no perfect bliss, 
1 feel it now. Thou gav'st me with this joy, 
Which brings me near and nearer to the gods, 
A fellow, whom I cannot do without ; 
Though, cold and heartless, he debases me 
Before myself, and, with a single breath, 
Blows all the bounties of thy love to nought. 
He fans within my breast a raging fire 
For that fair image, busy to do ill. 
Thus reel I from desire on to enjoyment, 
And in enjoyment languish for desire. 



Enter Mephistophsles. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What ! not yet tired of meditation ? 
Methinks this is a sorry recreation. 
To try it once or twice might do ; 
But then, again to something new. 

FAUST. 

You might employ your time some better way 
Than thus to plague me on a happy day. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Well, well ! I do not grudge you quiet, 

You need my aid, and you cannot deny it. 

There is not much to lose, I trow, 

With one so stiff, so harsh, so mad as thou. 

Toil ! moil ! from morn to ev'n so on it goes ! 

And what one should, and what one should not do, 

One cannot always read it on your nose. 
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FAUST, 

This is a tone for you most fit ! 

Annoy me first, and then ask thanks for it. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Poor son of Earth ! without my tim'd assistance, 
How had'st thou ever dragged on thy existence ? 
From freakish Fancy's fever'd effervescence 
I have work'd long ago your convalescence, 
And, but for me, you would have marched away, 
In your best youth, from the blest light of day. 
What have you here, in caves and clefts, to do, 
Like an old owl, screeching to-whit, to-whoo ? 
Or, like a torpid toad, that sits alone 
Sipping the oozing moss and dripping stone ? 
A precious condition to be in ! 
I see the Doctor sticks yet in your skin, 

FAUST. 

Couldst thou but know what re-born vigour springs 
From this lone wandering in the wilderness, 
Couldst thou conceive what heavenly joy it brings, 
Then wert thou fiend enough to envy me my bliss. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A supermundane bliss ! 

In night and dew to lie upon the height, 

And clasp the heaven and earth in wild delight, 

To swell up to the godhead's size, 

And pierce, with more than mortal eyes, 

Down to the marrow of the earth ! 

Within your single breast to feel the birth 

Of the Six-days' Creation, and to glow 

With proud anticipation of — I know 

Not what — in love and joy to overflow, 
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Casting the paltry son of earth behind, 
And then, the heaven-sprang intuition 

(with a gesture.) 
To end — I shall not say in what — fruition. 

FAUST. 

Shame on thee ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes ! that's not quiet to your mind. 
You have a privilege to cry out shame, 
When things are mentioned by their proper name. 
Before chaste ears one may not dare to spout, 
What chastest hearts yet cannot do without. 
I do not envy you the pleasure 
Of palming lies upon yourself at leisure ; 
But long it cannot last, I warrant thee. 
You are returned to your old whims, I see, 
And, at this rate, you soon will wear 
Your strength away, in madness and despair. 
Of this enough ! thy love sits waiting thee, 
Without thee all seems troubled and confin'd. 
By day, by night, she has thee in her mind ; 
I trow she loves thee mightily. 
Thy raging passion 'gan to flow, 
Like a torrent in Spring from melted snow; 
Into her heart thy tide gush'd high, 
Now is thy shallow streamlet dry. 
Instead of reigning monarch of the trees, 
Methinks the mighty gentleman might please, 
With some sweet words of comfort, to console 
This simple-hearted, love-tormented, soul. 
Poor thing, she is half dead of ennui, 
And at the window stands whole hours, to see 
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The clouds pass by the old town-wall along. 
Were I a little bird ! so goes her song 
The live-long day, and half the night to boot. 
Sometimes she will be merry, mostly sad, 
Now, like a child, weeping her sorrows out, 
Now calm again, in outward semblance glad ; 
Always in love* 

FAUST. 

Thou snake ! thou snake ! 
mephistopheles. (to himself) 

So be it ! that my guile thy stubborn will may break ! 

FAUST. 

Hence and begone, thou Reprobate ! 
Name not the lovely maid again ! 
Bring the desire for her most sweet possession 
No more before my poor bewildered brain ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What then ? she deems that you are gone for ever ; 
And half and half methinks you are. 

FAUST. 

No ! I am nigh, and were I ne'er so far, 
I could forget her, I could lose her never ; 
I envy ev'n the body of the Lord, 
When her lips touch it at the holy board. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes ! I have often envied thee myself 

For the twin pair that pastures among roses. 

FAUST. 

A vaunt, thou pimp 1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Rail you, and laugh will I. 
The God who made the male and female stuff, 
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Himself, the noblest trade, knew well enough, 
How to shape out an opportunity. 
But come, why peak and pine you here ? 
I lead you to the chamber of your dear, 
Not to the gallows. 

FAUST. 

Ah ! what were Heaven's supremest blessedness 

Within her arms, upon her breast, to me ! 

Must I not still be wrung with- sympathy, 

That I must plunge her into such distress ? 

I, the poor fugitive ! without a home ! 

The stranger to my kind ! from place to place, 

Aimless and restless, ever doomed to roam ! 

Who, like a waterfall, from rock to rock came roaring, 

With greedy rage into the abyss pouring ; 

While she, a reckless infant, rears 

Sidewards her hut upon the Alpine field, 

And all her hopes, and all her fears, 

Within this little world concealed. 

And I — the God-detested — not alone 

Must bear the rocks with my wild torrent down, 

And shatter them to dust, but undermine 

Her and her peace in common wreck with mine ! 

And such an offering, Hell, must it be thine ? 

Help, Devil, to cut short the hour of ill ! 

What happen must, may happen when it will ! 

May her sad fate my crashing fall attend, 

And she with me be ruined in the end ! 

MEPH1STOPHELES. 

Lo ! how it boils and glows again ! 

Go in, and comfort her, thou fool ! 

Where a dilemma thwarts your hasty brain, 
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You straight begin to mewl and pule, 

As if all further striving were in vain. 

What has a man to do with doubts and fears ? 

In other points you are not ill spiced with the Devil. 

Nothing more silly lives on earth's wide level 

Than is a devil who despairs. 



SCENE IV, 
Margaret's Room. 

Margaret alone, at a Spinning-wheel. 

MARGARET. 

My rest is gone, 
My heart is sore ; 
Peace find I never, 
And never more. 

Where he is not 
Life is the tomb, 
The world is bitterness 
And gloom. 

Crazed is my poor 
Distracted brain, 
My thread of thought 
Is rent in, twain. 

My rest is gone, 
My heart is sore ; 
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Peace find I never, 
And never more. 

I look at the window 
For none but him, 
I go abroad 
For only him. 

His noble gait, 
His stature high, 
The smile of his mouth, 
The might of his eye, 

And, when he speaks, 
What flow of bliss! 
The squeeze of his hand, 
And ah ! his kiss ! 

My rest is gone, 
My heart is sore ; 
Peace find I never, 
And never more. 

My bosom swells, 

And pants for him. 

O that I might clasp him, 

And hold on him ! 

And kiss him, and kiss him 

The live long day, 

And on his kisses 

Melt away ! 
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SCENE V. 
Martha's Garden. 

Margaret and Faust. 

MARGARET. 

Promise me, Henry ! 

FAUST. 

What I caii. 

MARGARET. 

Now come ! of your religion let me hear ; 
I know thou art a most kind-hearted man, 
But as to thy belief I rather fear — 

FAUST. 

Leave that, my child ! thou know'st how much I love 

thee; 
I'd give my last life's blood to serve thy need, 
No man on earth can charge me with the wish 
To rob him of his church, or of his creed. 

MARGARET. 

That's not enough ; you must believe it too ! 

FAUST. 

Must I? 

MARGARET. 

Alas ! that I might work some change on you ! 
Not even the holy mass do you revere. 

FAUST. 

I do revere it. 
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MARGARET. 

Yes, but without desire. 
At mass and at confession, too, I fear, 
Thou hast not shewn thyself this many a year. 
Dost thou believe on God ? 

FAUST. 

My love, who dares aspire 
To say he doth believe on God ? 
May'st ask thy priests and sages all, 
Their answer seems like mockery to fall 
Upon the asker's ear. 

MARGARET. 

Then thou dost not believe ? 

FAUST. 

Misunderstand me not, thou sweetest face ! 

Who dares pronounce his name ? 

And who confess — 

I do believe in Him ? 

What heart hath felt him ? 

And who dares presume 

To say — I do believe Him not ? 

The All-embracer, 

The All-upholder, 

Grasps and upholds He not 

Thee, me, Himself? 

Doth not the Heaven vault itself above thee ? 

Stands not the Earth's foundations firm beneath thee ? 

And climb not, friendly looking down, 

Up Heaven's slope th' eternal stars ? 

(raze not our eyes into each other ? 

And feel'st thou not an innate force propelling 

Thy tide of life to head and heart, 
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A power that, in eternal mystery dwelling, 

Moves visibly invisible beside thee ? 

Go fill thy heart therewith, in all its greatness, 

And when thy soul exulteth in this feeling, 

Then call it what thou wilt, 

Heart! Happiness! Love! God! 

I have no name by which I might denote it ! 

Feeling is all in all : 

Name is but smoke and sound, 

Enshrouding heaven's glow. 

MARGARET. 

All that appears most pious and profound ; 
Much of the same our parson says, 
Only he clothes it in a different phrase. 

FAUST. 

All places speak it forth, 

All hearts, from furthest South to furthest North, 

Proclaim the tale divine, 

Each in its proper speech ; 

Wherefore not I in mine ? 

MARGARET. 

When thus you •speak it does not seem so bad, 
And yet is your condition still most sad : 
Unless you are a Christian all is vain. 

FAUST. 

Sweet love ! 

MARGARET. 

Henry, it gives me pain, 
And long hath given me, that I should see 
The man I love so in such company. 

FAUST. 

How so? 
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MARGARET. 

The man, whom thou hast made thy mate, 
Deep in my inmost soul I hate ; 
Nothing in all my life hath made me smart 
So much as his disgusting leer. 
His face stabs like a dagger through my heart ! 

FAUST. 

Sweet doll ! thou hast no cause to fear. 

MARGARET. 

It makes my blood to freeze when he comes near. 

I have a kindly feeling for most men, 

But as to see thy face I long, 

So shrink I back from him with instinct pain. 

I hold him for a thorough knave to boot ! 

May God forgive me if I do him wrong ! 

FAUST. 

Such owls one cannot always do without 

MARGARET. 

With men like him I would have nought to do ! 

As often as he shews him here, 

He looks in at the door with such a scornful leer, 

Half angry too ; 

'Tis plain he feels no sympathy at all 

With any thing that breathes, and one can see 

It written on his forehead legibly, 

He never yet hath lov'd a single soul. 

Within thy arm I feel so free, 

So warm, so yielded up to thee, 

But his approach ties up my inmost soul. 

FAUST. 

O thou prophetic angel ! 
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MARGARET. 

This overpowers me so, 
That, when his icy foot doth cross the door, 
I feel as if I could not love thee more. 
When he is here, too, I could never pray, 
And this consumes my very heart away : 
Speak, Henry, is it not the same with thee ? 

FAUST 

Nay, thou indulgest an antipathy ! 

MARGARET. 

I must be gone. 

FAUST. 

Oh ! may it never be 
That I may spend one quiet hour with thee, 
One single little hour, and breast on breast, 
And soul on soul, with panting love, be press'd ? 

MARGARET. 

Alas ! did I but sleep alone ! 

Yd leave the door unbarr'd this very night ; 

But my good mother sleeps so soundly not, 

And overheard she our delight, 

Then were I dead upon the spot. 

FAUST. 

Sweet angel, that need little trouble you. 

There is a juice, whose soothing power can steep 

Her senses in a slumber soft and deep ; 

Three drops mixed with her evening draught will do. 

MARGARET. 

•I would adventure this and more for you. 

Of course, there's nothing hurtful in the phial ? 

FAUST. 

If so, would I advise the trial? 
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MARGARET. 

Thou best of men, thy very look can sway me, 
With strange resistless impulse to obey thee ; 
So much already have I done for thee 
That to refuse thee now would be in vain. 

(Exit. 

Enter Mephistopheles. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Well, is the monkey gone ? 

FAUST. 

Hast play'd the spy again ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I have been duly advertised, 

How Doctor Faust was catechised : 

I hope that it will profit you. 

The girls are wont — they have their reasons too — 

To see that one, in every point, believes 

The faith, that from his fathers he receives. 

They think, if little mettle here he shews, 

We too may lead him by the nose. 

FAUST. 

Thou monster, dost not know how this fond soul, 

To whom her faith is all, 

And who believes 

That none but such a faith salvation gives, 

With many an anxious holy fear is toss'd, 

Lest he, whom best she loves, should be for ever lost ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou super -sensual sensual fool, 
A silly girl takes thee to school. 
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FAUST. 

Thou dirt and fire-born monster, thou ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And then her skill in physiognomy, 

I must confess, it did astonish me ! 

When I come near, she feels she knows not how, 

And, through my mask, can read it on my brow, 

That I must be, if not the very devil, 

A genius far above the common level. 

And now to-night — 

FAUST. 

What's that to thee ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I have my joy too in my master's glee. 



SCENE VI. 
At the Well. 

Margaret and Eliza, with water-pitchers. 

• ELIZA. 

Have you heard nought of Barbara ? 

MARGARET. 

Nothing at all. I seldom stray 
From home, to hear what people say. 

ELIZA. 

You may believe me every whit ; 
Sibylla told it me to-day. 
She too has been befooled : that comes of it 
When people give themselves such airs ! 
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MARGARET. 

How so? 

ELIZA. 

'Tis rank ! 
She eats and drinks not for herself alone. 

MARGARET. 

Poor girl ! 

ELIZA. 

Well, well ! she has herself to thank. 
How long did she not hang upon 
The fellow ! — Yes ! that was a parading, 
A dancing and a promenading ! 
Must always be before the rest ! 
And to wines and pasties be press'd ; 
Began then to be proud of her beauty, 
And was so reckless of her duty 
As to take presents from him too. 
That was a cooing and a caressing ! 
No wonder if the flow'r too be a-missing ! 

MARGARET. 

I pity her. 

ELIZA. 

Methinks you have not much to do. 
When we were not allowed to venture o'er 
The threshold, night and day kept close at spinning, 
There stood she, with her paramour, 
Upon the bench, before the door, 
Or in the lane, and hour for hour 
Scarce knew the end from the beginning. 
'Tis time she should submit to rule 
And penance do on the repentance-stool ! 
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MARGARET. 

But he will take her for his wife. 

ELIZA. 

He marry her ! not for his life ! 
An active youth like him can find, 
Where'er he pleases, quarters to his mind. 
Besides he's gone ! 

MARGARET. 

That was not fair. 

ELIZA. 

And comes he back, she'll not enjoy him more. 
Her marriage wreath the boys will tear, 
And we will strew chopped straw before the door. 

(Exit.) 

Margaret, (going homewards.) 
How could I once so boldly chide 
When a poor maiden stept aside ! 
And scarce found words enough to name 
The measure of another's shame ! 
It seemed so black, yet blackened I it more, 
And when it blackest was, I'd have it blacker still, 
And blessed my fate, and with proud thoughts did swell, 
And now myself am what I chid before ! — 
Yet was each step that lured my slippery feet 
So good, so lovely, so enticing sweet ! 
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SCENE VII. 
An enclosed Area. 

(In a niche of the wall an image of the Mater dolorosa, 
with flower-jugs before it. J 

MARGARET. 

(placing fresh flowers in the jugs. J 
O mother rich in sorrows, 
Bend down to hear my cry ! 
O bend thee, gracious mother, 
To soothe mine agony ! 

Thy heart with swords is pierced, 
And tears are in thine eye, 
Because they made thy dear Son, 
A cruel death to die. 

Thou lookest up to heaven, 
And deeply thou dost sigh ; 
His God and thine beholds thee, 
And soothes thine agony. 

Oh ! who can know, 

What bitter woe 

Doth pierce me through and through ? 

The fear, the anguish of my heart, 

Its every pang, its every smart, 

Know'st thou, and only thou. 
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And wheresoever I wend me, 
* What woes, what woes attend me, 
And how my bosom quakes ! 
And when alone I find me, 
With weeping, weeping, weeping, 
My heart for sorrow breaks. 

These flowers, I pluck'd this morrow 
For thee, at break of day, 
I dew*d with tears of sorrow, 

wipe them thou away ! 

And ere the morn's first sunbeam 
Into my room was shed, 

1 sat, in deepest anguish, 
And watch'd it on my bed. 

O save me, Mother of Sorrows ! 
Unto my prayer give heed, 
By all the wounds that pierce thee, 
O save me in my need ! 



SCENE VIII. 
Night. 

Street before Margaret's door. 

Enter Valbntine. 
When I sat with our merry men, 
At a carousal, now and then, 
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Where one may be allowed a boast, 

And my messmates gave toast for toast 

To the girl they prized the most, 

And with a bumper then swill'd o'er 

Their praise, when they could praise no more ; 

I'd sit at ease, and lean upon 

My elbow, while they prated on, 

Till all the swaggerers had done, 

And smile and stroke my beard, and fill 

The goodly rummer to my hand, 

And say, All that is very well ! 

But is there one, in all the land, 

That with my Margaret may compare, 

Or even tie the shoe to her ? 

Rap, rap ! cling, clang ! so went it round ! 

Each one a flowing bumper takes, 

And bawls aloud, Yes, she's the one, Sir ! 

Her match is no where to be found, 

A very pattern to the sex ! 

And the braggarts had nothing to answer. 

And now, — the devil's in the matter ! 

It is enough to make one clatter, 

Like a rat, along the walls ! 

With gibes and jeers shall each one taunt me ? 

Each meanest villain now affront me ? 

And every pettiest word that falls 

Me, like a purseless debtor, torture ? 

And though I bruised them in a mortar, 

I could not say that they were wrong. 

What comes apace ? — what creeps along ? 
There is a pair comes slinking in. 
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Is it the man whom I suppose ? 
I'll seize him, instant, by the skin : 
Not living from the spot he goes ! 

(Retires.) 

Enter Faust and Mephistophkles. 

faust. 
As, from the window of the vestry there, 
The light of the eternal lamp doth glare, 
And sidewards gleameth, dimmer still and dimmer, 
Till darkness closes round its fitful glimmer ! 
So murky is it in my soul. 

MEPHISTOPHKLES. 

And I feel faintish, like a kitten 

Upon a weary winter day, 

Beside the smoky fire-place sitting, 

And shrinking from the cold away. 

Yet am I in most virtuous trim, 

For a small trick at stealing, or at lechery ; 

So jumps already through my every limb 

Walpurgis- Night, with all its glorious witchery. 

The day after to-morrow comes again 

The feast, with fun and frolic in its train. 

FAUST. 

Is it not time that you were raising 

The treasure there in the distance blazing ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Soon shall you sate your eyes with gazing, 
And lift up from the urn yourself 
A little mine of precious pelf. 
I gave it a side-glance before — 
Saw lion-dollars by the score. 
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FAUST. 

Is there no gaud ? — no jewel at all ? 
To deck my sweet little mistress withal. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

O yes ! I saw some trinkets for the girls, — 
A sort of necklace strung with pearls. 

FAUST. 

'Tis well that we have this to give her, 
For empty-handed go I never. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And yet a wise man ought to learn 

To enjoy gratis, as well as to earn, 

Now, that the stars are bright and the sky clear, 

A piece of genuine music you shall hear ; 

A moral song — that, while we seem to school her, 

With the more certainty we may befool her. 

(Sings to the guitar. J 

Why stands before 
Her lover's door, 
Young Cath'rine here, 
At early break of day ? 
Beware, beware ! 
He lets thee in, 
A maiden in, 
A maiden not away ! 

When full it blows, 
He breaks the rose, 
And leaves thee then, 
A wretched outcast thing ! 
Take warning, then, 
And yield to none 
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But who hath shewn, 

And changed with thee the ring. 

Valentin. (advancing.) 

Ho, Serenaders ! by the Element ! 
You whoreson rascals ! you rat-catchers, you ! 
First, to the devil with the instrument, 
And, after it, the harper too ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My good guitar is broken past redemption ! 

VALENTIN. 

And your skull, too, anon ; come, boy, attention ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Quick, Doctor ! here's no time to tarry ! 
Keep close, as I shall lead the way. 
Out with your goosewing ! * out, I say ! 
Make you the thrusts, and let me parry. 

VALENTIN. 

Then parry that ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Why not ? 

VALENTIN. 

And that ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Of course ! 

VALENTIN. 

I believe the devil is here, or something worse. 
Good God ! what's this ? — my arm is lamed ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (to FAUST.) 

Have at him there ! 

VALENTIN. (falls.) 

O woe ! 

" A cant word for a sword. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Now is the lubber tam'd ! 
But let's begone ! why stand you gaping there ? 
They'll raise a hue and cry here in a trice. 
I can shift pretty well with the police, 
But blood spilt is a dangerous affair. 

martha. (at the window.) 

Ho ! murder, ho ! 

Margaret. (at the window.) 

A light ! a light ! 

martha. (as above.) 

They bawl, they brawl, they strike, they fight. 

THE PEOPLE. 

And here lies one already dead ! 

martha. (appearing below.) 
Where are the murderers ? are they fled ? 

GRETCHEN. (below.} 

Who's this lies here ? 

THE PEOPLE. 

Thy mother's son. 

MARGARET. 

Almighty God ! my brother dead ! 

VALENTIN. 

I die ! I die ! — 'tis quickly said, 

And yet more quickly done. 

Why stand you, women, and weep and wail ? 

Draw near, and listen to my tale ! 

(They all come round him. J 
My Margaret, mark me, you are young, 
And in sense not overstrong, 
You manage matters ill. 
I tell thee in thine ear, that thou 
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Art, once for all, a strumpet, — Now 
Mayst go and take thy fill. 

MARGARET. 

My brother ! God ! what do you mean ? 

VALENTIN. 

Leave the Lord God out of the jest ; 
Said is said, and done is done ; 
Now you may manage, as you best 
Know how to help the matter on. 
You commenced the trade with one, 
We shall have two, three, four, anon, 
Next a dozen, and next a score, 
And then the whole town at your door. 

When sin is born it shuns the light, 

(For conscience guilt may not abide it) 

And they draw the veil of night 

Over head and ears, to hide it ; 

Yea, they would murder it, if they might. 

But anon it waxes bolder, 

And walks about in broad day-light, 

And, uglier still as it grows older ; 

The less it offers to invite 

The more it courts the public sight. 

Ev*n now, methinks, I see the day, 

When every honest citizen, 

As from a corpse of tainted clay, 

From thee, thou whore ! will shrink away. 

Thy very heart shall fail thee then, 

When they shall look thee in the face ! 

No more shall golden chain thee grace ! 
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The Church shall spurn thee from its door ! 
The altar shall not own thee more ! 
Nor longer, with thy spruce lace-tippet, 
Where the dance wheels, shalt thou trip it ! 
Some wretched hovel shalt thou live in, 
With beggars and cripples for company ; 
And if above thou art forgiven, 
On earth thou shalt accursed be ! 

MARTHA. 

Commend thy parting soul to heaven ! 
Would'st thou add blasphemy to sin ? 

VALENTIN. 

Could I but reach thy withered skin, 
Thou hag, thou vile and shameless bawd ! 
For such a deed might well be had 
Forgiveness rich of every sin. 

MARGARET. 

Brother, thou mak'st me feel a hell of pain ! 

VALENTIN. 

I tell thee, all thy tears are vain ! 
Thou pierced'st me, ev*n to the heart, 
When with thy honour thou didst part. 
I go through death, with fearless mood, 
To meet my God, as a soldier should. 
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SCENE IX. 
A Cathedral. 

Mass, Organ, and Song. 
Margaret amid a crowd of people, Evil-Spirit behind her. 

EVIL-SPIRIT. 

How different, Margaret, was thy case, 

When, guiltless yet of trespass, thou didst kneel 

Before the altar, 

And, from the well-worn book, 

Didst lisp thy prayers, 

Half childish play, 

Half God in thy heart ! 

Margaret! 

Where is thy head ? 

Within thy heart 

What dire misdeed ! 

Prayest thou for thy mother's soul, whom thou 

Didst make to sleep a sleep of long, long woe ? 

Whose blood is on thy threshold ? 

— And, underneath thy heart, 

Moves not the swelling germ of life already, 

And, with its boding presence, 

Thee tortures, and itself? 

MARGARET. 

Woe, woe ! 

lliat I might shake away the thoughts, 
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That hither flit and thither, 
Against me ! 

QUIRE. 

Dies tree, dies ilia, 
Solvet saeclum infaviUa. 

(The organ sounds. J 

EVIL-SPIRIT. 

Terror doth seize thee ! 
The trumpet sounds ! 
The graves do quake ! 
And thy heart, 
From its rest of ashes, 
To fiery pain 
Created again, 
Quivers to life ! 

MARGARET. 

Would I were hence! 

I feel as if the organ stopped 

My breath of life, 

And, at the song, 

My inmost heart 

Melted away. 

QUIRE. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit 

MARGARET. 

I feel so straiten'd ! 
The pillar-shafts 
Enclasp me round ! 
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The vault above 
Closes upon me ! — Air ! 

EVIL-SPIRIT. 

Conceal thee ! — Sin and shame 

Are not concealed. 

Air ! Light ! 

Woe on thee ! woe ! 

QUIRE. 

Quid sum miser tunc dieturus ? 
Quern patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix Justus sit securus. 

EVIL-SPIRIT. 

Their looks from thee bend 
The blessed away, 
And the pure shudder 
To reach thee the hand. 
Woe! 

MARGARET. 

Neighbour, your smelling-bottle ! 

(She falls down in a swoon. J 



END OF ACT THE FOURTH. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

WaJpurgis-Night. 

The Hartz Mountains. 
Neighbourhood of Schirke and Elend. 

Faust and Mephistopheles. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I would we had a broomstick to bestride ; 
Upon the wildest goat I'd rather ride, 
Than trail me onward at a pace so slow. 

FAUST. 

So long as I upon my legs can go, 
This knotted stick will serve my end. 
What boots it to cut short the mountain path ? 
Through the long labyrinth of vales to wend, 
These rugged mountain-steeps to climb, 
And hear the gushing waters' ceaseless chime, 
This is the seasoning such a journey hath ! 
The Spring is waving in the birchen bower, 
And ev*n the pine begins to feel its power ; 
Shall we alone be strangers to its sway ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I can feel nothing o' the month of May, 
But am most wintry cold in every limb ; 
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Fd sooner travel over frost and snow. * 

How sadly mounts th' imperfect moon ! — so dim 

Shines forth its red disk, with belated glow, 

We run the risk, at every step we take, 

On stones, or trunks of trees, our legs to break ! 

You must allow me to request the aid 

Of a Will-o-the- Wisp ; — I see one right ahead, 

And in the bog it blazes merrily. 

Holla ! my good friend ! dare I be so free, 

Two travellers here stand much in need of thee ; 

Why should'st thou waste thy flickering flame in vain ? 

Pray be so good as light us up the hill ! 

WILL-O-THE-WISP. 

Out of respect to you, I shall restrain, 
If possible, my ever-changing will ; 
Though 'tis our natural temper, as you know, 
No other than a zig-zag course to go. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ha ! ha ! hast learn'd from men how to declaim ? 
March on, I tell thee, in the Devil's name ! 
Else will I blow thy flickering life-spark out. 

WILL-O-THE-WISP. 

You are the master of the house, no doubt, 

And therefore I obey you cheerfully. 

Only remember ! 'tis the first of May, 

The Brocken is as mad as mad can be, 

And when an ignis-fatuus leads the way, 

You have yourselves to blame, if you should stray. 

FAUST, MEPHISTOPHELES, and WILL-O-THE-WISP, 

in reciprocal song. 
Through the fairy realm of dreams, 
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Where all the air with magic teems, 
Guide us onward merrily, 
And the praise shall be to thee ! 
Guide us quick, and guide us sure, 
To the wide waste Brocken moor. 

Trees on trees how quick they rise, 
And how quick fleet from our eyes! 
Cliffs on cliffs, how bend they o'er 
The narrow passes we explore ! 
And each rock, from jagged nose, 
How it snorts and how it blows ! 

Over turf and over stone, 

Hasten stream and streamlet down. 

Is it rustling ? — is it song ? 

Love's sweet plaint that floats along ? 

Voices of those days of bliss, 

Love, and hope, and joy, is this ? 

And the echo, like the sounds 

Of ancient story, back rebounds. 

Oohoo ! Shooho ! what a fray ! 
Owl, and pewet, and the jay, 
Are they all awake to-day ? 
See we Salamanders' glow 
Through the bushy thicket go, 
With bellies thick, and legs so long ? 
And the roots, our feet among, 
With serpent-foldings wind along, 
From the rocks, and from the sand, 
Twisting strange fantastic band, 
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To frighten and entangle us ; 
From their living lusty veins, 
Spread they forth their fibrous chains, 
Like the arms o' the polypus, 
'Gainst the wand'rer. And the mice, 
Thousand-colour'd, numberless, 
Through the moss and heath disport ! 
And the fire-flies' sparkling glow 
Shoots, in many a thronging row, 
To complete the wild escort. 

But whether are we standing, say, 
Or are we making further way ? 
All things seem to change their places, 
Rocks and trees to make grimaces, 
And the lights, in witchy row, 
Twinkle more, and more they blow. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Hold me tightly by the cue ! 

From this hillock, may we view, 

At leisure, with admiring gaze, 

How Mammon in the mount doth blaze. 

FAUST. 

How strangely through the glens is spread, 

Dim sheen as of the morning's red ! 

Ev'n to the clefts that deepest are, 

Of the dark abyss doth it glare. 

Here mounts the smoke, there rolls the steam, 

There flames through the white vapours gleam, 

Now slinking like a thread's thin frame; 

M 
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Now gushiDg in a fount of flame, 
Here stretching out, in many a rood, 
Along the vale, its veined flood, 
And here at once it checks its flight, 
And bursts in globes of studded light. 
There sparks are showering on the ground, 
Like golden sand besprinkled round, 
And lo ! where all the rocky height, 
From head to foot, is bathed in light. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Hath not old Mammon nobly lit 
His palace for the first of May ? 
'Tis well that thou hast come to it, 
One cannot see such doings every day. 
Ev*n now I hear the troop of noisy guests 
That to this merry banquet hastes. 

FAUST 

How roars through the dark night the savage blast ! 
How buffets it my neck, with noisy whiz ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

By the old mountain's rocky ribs hold fast ! 

Or you will tumble down the precipice. 

The night is overcast with clouds. 

Hear how the storm is crashing through the woods ! 

How the frighten'd owlets flit ! 

How the massive pillars split 

Of the dark pine-palaces ! 

How the branches creak and break ! 

How the riven stems are groaning ! 

How the gaping roots are moaning ! 

In terrible confusion all, 

One on another clashing, they fall. 
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And through the clefts, where their wrecks are buried, 
Hissing and howling the winds are hurried. 
Sounds of voices dost thou hear ? 
Voices far, and voices near? 
And, all the mountain side along, 
Streams a raving magic song. 

witches in chorus. 
The witches to the Brocken gallop, 
The stubble is yellow, the corn is green ; 
A merry crew to a merry scene, 
And Urian, he leads us all up. 

A VOICE. 

Old mother Baubo comes alone, 
A mother-sow she rides upon. 

CHORUS. 

Honour to him, to whom honour is due ! 
Lady Baubo leads us on ! 
A mother-sow she rides upon, 
Behind her comes a goodly crew. 

A VOICE. 

Sister, which way came you ? 

A VOICE. 

By Usenstone ! 
An owlet's nest I looked into. 
With its two eyes it gloated so ! 

A VOICE. 

The deuce ! at what a pace you go ! 

A VOICE. 

It tore me, it flayed me ! 
These red wounds it made me ! 
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witches in chorus. 
The road is broad, the road is long. 
Why crowd you so on one another ? 
Scrapes the besom, pricks the prong, 
Chokes the child, and bursts the mother. 

wizards, (half chorus.) 
We trail us on, like snails, so slow, 
And all the women before us dart ; 
For, to the Devil when we go, 
The women always get the start. 

second half. 
Not quite so bad, we deem, the case is, 
The woman needs a thousand paces ; 
But haste she, what she hasten can, 
With one spring comes up the man. 

voice, (from above.) 
Come up ! come up from the lake below ! 

voices, (from below.) 
Right gladly would we upwards soar ; 
We wash us here till we are bleach'd like snow, 
But are as barren as before. 

BOTH CHORUSES. 

The wind is still, the stars are gone, 
The moon is pale so bright that shone, 
The magic crew, with whizzing sound, 
Sputters sparks on sparks around. 

voice, (from below.) 

Stop, stop ! 

voice, (from above.) 
Who bawls so loud from the cleft below ? 

voice, (from below.) 
Let me go with you ! let me go ! 
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These hundred years Pve grop'd my way, 
Up the sides of the mountain grey, 
Yet can I never reach the top. 
I fain would be a merry guest. 
At Satan's banquet with the rest. 

BOTH CHORUSES. 

On broomstick, and on lusty goat, 
On pitchfork, and on stick, we float ; 
And he, to day who cannot soar, 
Is a lost man for evermore. 

HALF-WITCH, (behw.) 

I hobble on behind them all, 
The others scarcely hear my call ! 
I find no rest, when I'm at home, 
No rest I find when here I come. 

CHORUS OF WITCHES. 

The ointment gives our sinews might, 
For us each rag is sail enough, 
We find a ship in every trough, 
Whoso will fly must fly to night. 

BOTH CHORUSES. 

While we upon the summit ride, 
Be yours to sweep along the side, 
And with your swarms like locusts pour 
Far and wide across the moor. 

{They alight.) 

MEFHISTOPHELES. 

What a thronging, and jolting, and rolling, and rattling! 

What a whizzing, and whirling, and hurling, and prat- 
tling ! 

What a sparkling, and blazing, and stinking, and burn- 
ing! 
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And witches that all topsy-turvy are turning ! — 
Hold fast by me, or I shall lose you quite, 
Where are you ? 

faust. (at a distance.) 
Here ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What ! so far in the rear ! 
Why then 'tis time that I should use my right. 
Make way! Squire Voland comes, sweet mob, make way ! 
Here, Doctor, hold by me ! — and now, I say, 
It seems advisable we should get out, 
With one bold spring, from this wild rout ; 
It is too mad even for such as I. 
See'st thou that strange blue light that twinkles nigh, 
With mighty power allures it me. 
Let us step in behind the bush, to see. 

FAUST. 

Strange son of contradiction ! — may'st ev'n guide us ! 
In verity 'twas a device most sage ; 
To Blocksberg wander we a weary pilgrimage, 
Like hermits in a corner here to hide us. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Lo ! where the flames arise with bickering glee ; 
In sooth it is a goodly company. 
In such a place one cannot be alone. 

FAUST. 

And yet Fd rather be upon 
The top where I behold the flame and smoke. 
There thousands to the Evil Spirit flock ; 
And many a riddle there he will unlock. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And many a riddle too, perchance, will lock. 
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Let the great world rant and riot, 

We will house us here in quiet. 

It is a custom practised long by all, 

In the great world to make small. 

There see I young plump witches without cover, 

And old ones prudently veil'd over. 

Yield but to me, and I can promise thee, 

With little labour, mickle glee. 

I hear their noisy instruments begin ! 

Confound their scraping ! — one must bear the din. 

Come, come ! what must be must be — let's go in, 

With my good introduction on this night, 

Thou shalt have laughter to thy heart's delight. 

What say'st thou, friend ? this is no common show, 

A hundred lights are burning in a row, 

Extending farther than the eye can go ; 

They dance, they talk, they cook, they drink, they court, 

Now tell me, saw you ever better sport ? 

PAUST. 

Intend you, at our introduction here, 
As devil or magician to appear? 

MEFHISTOPHELES. 

Although 'tis much my wont to go incognito, 
Yet on a gala-day my order I may shew ; 
And though a garter here is but of small avail, 
The famous horse's foot I ne'er yet knew to fail. 
See even now that cautious creeping snail ! 
With her long feeling visage, she 
Has smelt out something of hell in me. 
Do what I may, here they discover me. 
Come, come ! from fire to fire we ramble over, 
I am the pimp, and thou shalt be the lover. 
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(To some who are sitting round a glimmering coal-fire.) 
Why sit ye moping here, old sirs ? — in sooth, 
I cannot much approve your choice ; 
I should prefer to see you mid the noise 
And hurly-burly merriment of youth. 
One does not come abroad to sit alone. 

GENERAL. 

Who would rely upon the faith of nations ! 
They leave you thankless when their work is done ; 
The people, like the women, pour libations 
Only in honour of the rising sun. 

MINISTER. 

The liberties these modern changes bring, 
I must confess I cannot praise ; 
The good old times, when we were every thing, 
These were the truly golden days. 

PARVENU. 

We too had eyes for interests of our own, 
And ofttimes did, what we should not have done ; 
But now all things are turning upside down, 
Just when we thought that all was won. 

AUTHOR. 

No person cares to read i' the present day, 
A book that has a word of common sense ! 
And all our glib-tongued younkers, what are they, 
But bundles of conceit and impudence ? 

MEPHISTOFHELES. 

(who all at once appears very old.) 
I find the people here for doom's-day ready, 
Now that the Brocken's top, for the last time, Fve gain'd; 
And since my vessel now runs rather muddy, 
The world seems likewise almost drained. 
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PEDLAR-WITCH. 

Good sirs, I pray you pass not by, 

But cast upon my wares an eye ! 

Of trinkets such a rich display, 

One cannot meet with every day. 

Yet is there nothing in my store, 

Which far all other stores excels, 

That hath not done some mischief sore 

To earth, and all on earth that dwells ; 

No dagger by which blood hath not been shed, 

No cup from which, through sound and healthy life, 

Corroding fiery juice hath not been spread, 

No gaud but hath seduced some lovely wife, 

No sword that hath not made a truce miscarry, 

Or stabbed behind the back its adversary. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Good lady cousin ! you come rather late. 
Your wares, believe me, are quite out of date ; 
With novel times, one must have novelties, 
And novelties alone attract our eyes. 

PAUST. 

This is a fair that beats the Leipzig hollow ! 
My head is so confused, I scarce can follow. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

To the top the stream is rushing, 

And we are pushed, when we think we are pushing. 

FAUST. 

Who, then, is that ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Look at her well. 
*Tis Lilith. 
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PAUST. 

Who? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Adam's first wife. 
Do thou beware thee of her glossy hair, 
Those locks with which she outshines all the train. 
Can she with them some thoughtless youth ensnare, 
It may be long ere he come back again. 

FAUST. 

There sit an old and young one on the sward ; 
They seem to have been dancing somewhat hard. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

O ! once begun, they'll go on like the devil. 
Come, come ! they rise again — let's join the revel. 

f Faust and Mephistopheles join the dance; the former 
nrith the Young Witch as his partner, the latter with 
the Old one *.) 

procktophantasmist. (to the dancers.) 
Listen to order, you presumptuous brood ! 
Have we not proved beyond disputing, 
That ghosts on terra firma have no footing ? 
And yet you dance like any flesh and blood ! 

the young witch. (dancing.) 

What wants he here, that rude-like fellow there ? 

faust. (dancing.) 

O, he is every where ! 

* While dancing, they sing each a staraa of four lines ; but these 
rerses being as little remarkable for wit as for delicacy, are supposed 
to have been written by Goethe when in a dream, or in a state of 
magnetic sleep, and are, for this reason, omitted by the translator. 
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What others dance 'tis his to prize. 

Each step he cannot criticise, 

He counts it for no step at all. 

But it offends him most of all. 

When he perceives us forwards go $ 

If we would wheel us round in circles still, 

As he is wont to do in his old mill, 

He would not take it half so ill ! 

Especially if you take care to shew, 

How much you here to his example owe. 

PROCKTOPHANTASMIST. 

What! are ye always there? nay, ye are quite incurable ! 
In this enlightened age, such things are not endurable ! 
The lawless demon-pack, they play their tricks un- 
daunted; 
We are so wondrous wise, and yet the house is haunted. 
How long have I not swept the cobwebs of delusion, 
And still the world remains in the same wild confusion! 

THE YOUNG WITCH. 

Be quiet then, and seek some other place ! 

PROCKTOPHANTASMIST. 

I tell you, Spirits, in your face, 

This intellectual thrall I cannot bear it ; 

I love to have a free unshackled spirit. 

(The dance goes on. J 

To-day I see that all my strength is spent in vain ; 
Fve had a tour, at least, to compensate my evils, 
And hope, before I come to Blocksberg back again, 
To crush, with one good stroke, the poets and the devils. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

He will now go and set him in a puddle — 
A med'cine 'tis your admiration merits— 
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And, when horse-leeches on his haunches guzzle, 
He feels quite cured of spirit and of spirits. 

(To Faust, who has just left the dance. J 
Why do you let the lovely damsel go, 
That in the dance, with sweet song, pleased you so ? 

FAUST. 

Alas ! while she so passing sweet was singing, 
I saw a red mouse from her mouth outspringing. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Pooh ! on the Brocken that's a thing of course. 
Let not such freaks disturb your sweet discourse. 
Go join the crew, and dance away ; 
Enough, the red mouse was not gray. 

FAUST. 

Then saw I 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What? 

FAUST. 

Mephisto, see'st thou there 
A pale yet lovely girl, in lonely distance fare ? 
From place to place she moves on slow, 
With shackled feet she seems to go. 
I must confess, she has a cast 
Of Margaret, when I saw her last. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Let that alone ! your fancy learn to bridle. * 

It is a magic show, a lifeless idol *. 

For men to look upon it is not good. 

Its fixed gaze hath power to freeze the blood, 

And petrify you stiff as clay. 

'Tis a Medusa in its way. 

* The Greek i<W#t, ghost, wraith. 
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FAUST. 

In truth, I see the eyes of one that's dead, 
On which no closing hand of love was laid. 
That is the breast, that Margaret offered me, 
That the sweet body I enjoyed so free. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There lies the witchcraft o't, thou silly simpleton ! 
A sweetheart's mask she wears to every one. 

FAUST. 

What ecstasy ! and yet what pain ! 
I cannot leave it for my life. 
How strangely this most lovely neck 
A single stripe of red doth deck, 
No broader than the back o' a knife ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Quite right ! I see it, just as well as you. 
She wears her head beneath her elbow too, 
For Perseus cut it off, as well you know. 
What ! will you still a-dreaming go ? 
Come, let us mount the hillock — there 
We shall have noble sport, believe me ; 
For, unless mine eyes deceive me, 
They have got up a theatre. 
What make you here ? 

A SERVANT. 

You are just come in time. 
'Tis a new piece, the last of all the seven, 
For such the number that with us is given. 
A dilettante 'twas that wrote the rhyme, 
And dilettanti are the actors too. 
Excuse me, Sirs, — no disrespect to you, 
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Attention to one's duty is the law here ; 
I am the dilettante curtain drawer. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Upon the Jfrocken you should always dwell, 
I know no place that suits you half so well. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE THEATRE. 

Here rest we where we ne'er have been ; 
The valiant sons of Mieding ; 
The Brocken serves us for a scene, 
To play the fairy wedding. 

HERALD. 

The golden high-tide is it then, 
When fifty years pass over ; 
But doubly golden is it when 
All brawls and strifes they cover. 

OBERON. 

Ye spirits, who obey my law, 
Be loyal now or never, 
When Oberon and Titania 
Anew are bound together. 

PUCK. 

Puck comes in first, and turns athwart, 
His merry circles wheeling ; 
And hundreds more behind him dart, 
Loud shouts of laughter pealing. 

ARIEL. 

Ariel commands the song, 
And fills the air with rare tones ; 
Crooked imps he lures along, 
But lures he eke the fair ones. 

N 
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OBERON. 

When man and wife begin to strive, 
Let our example guide them ! 
To teach a pair in peace to live, 
You only need divide them. 

TITANIA. 

When scolds the wife, and frets the man, 
Then on the instant seize them ; 
Transport her South far as you can, 
And to the Arctic seas him. 

ORCHESTRA. TlUti. 

(Fortissimo.) 
Snout of fly, and nose of gnat, 
Lead on the band before us ! 
Frog and cricket, cat and bat, 
Join merry in the chorus I 

SOLO. 

A soap-bell for a doodle-sack*, 
The merry waters troubling ! 
Hear the snecke-snicke-snack, 
From its snub-nose bubbling ! 

EMBRYO SPIRIT. 

Legs of spider, paunch of toad, 
And wings the little wight has ; 
And, though he has no head, yet he 
His small poetic flight has. 

A PAIR OF DANCERS. 

With many a nimble pace and spring, 
Through honey-dew and vapour, 
Trips o'er the ground the little thing, 
But higher cannot caper. 

* Dudelsack. A bagpipe. 
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INQUISITIVE TRAVELLER. 

Do I see a real thing, 
Or is it all delusion ? 
Oberon, the fairy king, 
Amid this wild confusion. 

ORTHODOX. 

Though neither tail nor claws are his, 
'Tis true beyond all cavil, 
As devils were the gods of Greece, 
Must he too be a devil. 

NORTHERN ARTIST. 

The motley groups that here I see, 
I must confess, confound me ; 
But, when I come from Italy, 
My skill will more profound be. 

PURIST. 

Alas ! that I should see it too ! 
Here we a riot rare have ! 
Of all the crew, there are but two, 
That powder on their hair have. 

YOUNG WITCH. 

Your powder, like your petticoat 
Suits hags that old and gray be 
I set me plump on my he-goat, 
And naked here display me. 

MATRON. 

To speak with such a shameless pack, 
We have nor will nor leisure ; 
Soon may your flesh rot on your back, 
And we look on with pleasure. 
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LEADER OF THE ORCHESTRA. 

Snout of fly, and nose of gnat, 
Sting not the naked beauty ! 
Frog and cricket, cat and bat, 
Attend ye to your duty ! 

weathercock, (to the one side.) 
A goodly company ! as sure 
As I stand on the steeple ; 
With brides and bridegrooms swarms the moor, 
The hopeftdest of people ! 

weathercock, (to the other side.) 
And opes not suddenly the ground, 
To swallow one and all up, 
Then, with a jerk, HI veer me round, 
And straight to hell Fll gallop. 

XENIEN. 

We insects keep them ail in awe, 
With sharpest scissars shear we ; 
Old Nick, our worthy Squire Papa, 
Here to salute appear we. 

HEKNINGS. 

See ! how around the banquet they 
Jest merrily together ; 
The graceless crew have hearts, they say, 
As good as any other. 

MU8AGETES. 

Among this witch and wizard crew, 
I do delight to lose me ; 
Much less than when I lead the Mu- 
Ses' choir, it doth confuse me. 
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CI-DEVANT GENIUS OF THE AGE. 

The Brocken has a good broad back, 
Come take me by the cue, Sir ; 
Like the High-Dutch Parnassus, it 
Has room for me and you, Sir. 

INQUISITIVE TRAVELLER. 

Say, who is he so stiff that goes, 
With stiff and measured paces ? 
He snuffs and snuffles with his nose, 
" The Jesuits he traces." 

CRANE. 

In muddy waters do I fish 
As well as where it clear is, 
And only for such cause as this 
The pious man too here is. 

WORLDLING. 

O yes ! . the saints are wont, we know, 
By every thing to profit ; 
They'll find their way to Blocksberg too 
Though much they use to scoff it. 

DANCER. 

A sound of drums ! a sound of men ! 
That wafted on the wind came I— 
The weary bitterns, in the fen, 
Are booming — never mind them ! 

DANGING^MASTER. 

Lo ! how they kick, and how they jump ! 
How well each figure shewn is ! 
Springs the crooked, hops the plump ! 
Each thinks him an Adonis 1 
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A GOOD FELLOW. 

How brawls the vile pedantic pack ! 
Within their breasts what ire hid ! 
But dance they all to the doodle-sack, 
As the beasts to Orpheus' lyre did. 

DOGMATIST. 

I let no one bamboozle me, 
With doubts and critic cavils ; 
The Devil sure must something be. 
Else whence so many devils ? 

IDEALIST. 

This time doth mighty phantasy 
Too wildly overrule me ; 
If I am all that now I see, 
I surely must a fool be ! 

REALIST. 

That on the Brocken ghosts appear 
Now scarce admits disputing ; 
Amid this hurly burly here 
I've fairly lost my footing. 

SUPERKATURALIST. 

Into this swarming hellish brood 
I come, without intrusion ; 
From evil spirits to the good, 
It is a just conclusion. 

SCEPTIC. 

They chase the flame that flits about, 
And deem them near their treasure ; 
Best rhymes with doubt this demon-rout, 
And I look on with pleasure. 
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LEADER OF THE ORCHESTRA. 

Snout of fly, and nose of gnat, 
Ye stupid Dilettanti ! 
Frog and cricket, cat and bat, 
Keep better time why can't ye ? 

NIMBLE SPIRITS. 

Sansconci is hight the crew 
On limber limbs that ply it ; 
When on our feet it will not do, 
Then on our heads we try it 

AWKWARD SQUAD. 

Time was, we bow*d and scrap'd our way 
To smack at many a rare treat ; 
But now, we've danced our shoes away, 
And walk upon our bare feet. 

IGNES FATUI. 

Though born but with the sultry ray, 
This morn, in the morass all, 
Yet now, amid the gallants gay, 
We shine here and surpass all. 

FALLING STAR. 

From the ether's height I shot, 
Where stars of meteor blaze be, 
Here on the ground now lie I squat, 
O ! who will help to raise me ? 

PLUMP SPIRITS. 

Make way ! make way ! a sturdy crew, 
O'er brier and bramble jump we ; 
Spirits are we, Spirits too 
Have limbs that thick and plump be. 
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PUCK. 

Why tramp ye so majestical 
As cub of river-horse is ? 
The plumpest spirit of you all 
Stout Puck himself of course is. 

ARIEL. 

If loving nature's bounteous care 
With pinions hath adorn'd ye, 
Then tread my airy track to where 
The heights of rosy morn be. 

orchestra, (pianissimo.) 
Clouds and mists now disappear ; 
The stage and all together, 
With one single puff of air 
Is vanished into ether. 



END OF THE INTERLUDE. 
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SCENE III. 

« 

A cloudy day. The Fields. 
Faust and Mephistopheles. 

FAUST. 

In misery ! in despair ! Wandering in hopeless 
wretchedness over the wide earth, and at last made 
prisoner ! Shut up like a malefactor in a dungeon, 
victim of the most horrible woes — poor miserable 
girl ! Must it then come to this ! Thou treacherous 
and most worthless Spirit ! this hast thou concealed 
from me! — Stand thou there! stand! — Roll round 
thy devilish eyes, infuriated within thy head ! Stand 
and confront me with thy insupportable presence. 
A prisoner ! in irredeemable misery ! given over to 
evil spirits, and to the condemning voice of the un- 
feeling world ! and me, meanwhile, thou cradlest to 
sleep amid a host of the most insipid dissipations, 
concealing from my knowledge her aggravated woes! 
— while she — she is left in hopeless wretchedness to 
die! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

She's not the first. 

FAUST. 

Dog ! abominable monster ! — Change him, O thou 
infinite Spirit! change the reptile back again into 
his original form — the poodle that ran before me in 
the twilight, now trembling at the feet of the harm- 
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less wanderer, now springing on his shoulders! — 
Change him again into his favourite shape, that he 
may crouch on his belly in the sand before me, and I 
may tramp him underneath my feet, the reprobate ! — 
Not the first ! Misery, misery ! by no human soul to 
be conceived ! that more than one creature of God 
should ever have been plunged into the depth of this 
woe ! that the first, in the writhing agony of her 
death, should not have atoned for the guilt of all the 
rest before the eyes of the eternally Merciful! It 
digs even unto the marrow of my life, the misery of 
this one ; and thou — thou grinnest composedly over 
the wretchedness of thousands ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Here are we arrived at the boundary of our wits, 
where the thread of human reason snaps in sunder. 
Wherefore seekest thou communion with us, unless 
thou would'st carry it through ? Would'st fly, and 
yet art not proof against giddiness ? Did we thrust 
ourselves on you, or you on us ? 

FAUST. 

Show not thy rows of voracious teeth to me! It 
nauseates me ! — Great and glorious Spirit, who didst 
condescend to reveal thyself to me, who knowest my 
heart and my soul, wherefore didst thou bind me 
down to this vilest of complices, who feeds on mis- 
chief, and rejoiceth in destruction ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Hast thou finished ? 

FAUST. 

Deliver her ! or woe to thee ! — the direst of curses 
be on thee for ever ! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I cannot loose the bonds of the avenger, nor open 
his bars. — Deliver her ! Who was it that plunged her 
into destruction ? I or thou ? 

(Faust looks wildly round.) 

mephistopheles. (continues!) 
Wouldst thou grasp the thunder ? 'Tis well that 
you, poor mortals, have it not to wield ! To smash 
the innocent in pieces is the proper tyrant's fashion 
of venting one's spleen in a dilemma. 

FAUST, 

Bring me to her ! She shall be free ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And the danger to which thou exposest thyself! 
Know that the guilt of blood from thy hand still lies 
upon the town. Above the spot where the slain 
fell, avenging spirits hover and lie in wait for the re- 
turning murderer. 

FAUST. 

That too from thee ? Murder and death of a world 
on thee, thou monster ! Bring me to her, I say, and 
deliver her ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

m lead thee thither, and what I can do that I will 
do. Mark me ! Have I all power on heaven and on 
earth ? I will cloud the wits of the warder, and thou 
may'st seize the keys, and bring her out with the 
hand of a man. I wait for you with the magic horses 
to ensure your escape. This can I do. 

FAUST. 

Up and away ! 
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SCENE IV. 
Night. The open Field. 

Faust. Mephistopheles. 
(Galloping past on black horses. J 



FAUST. 

What work they, flitting round the Raven-stone?* 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Can't say what they are boiling and working at. 

FAUST. 

They hover up, they hover down, they bend them, 
they bow them. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A corporation of witches. 

FAUST. 

They seem to be sprinkling and blessing something. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

On ! on ! 

* Babcnstein. Place of Execution. 
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SCENE V. 
A Prison. 

Faust, with a bundle of keys in hie hand and a lamp, before 

an iron-door. 

FAUST. 

Strange shuddering dread comes o'er me— seizes me 

All the collected wretchedness of time. 

Here dwells she now behind this wintry wall, 

And sweet delusion was her only crime ! 

Fear'st thou to go to her ? 

Tremblest to meet her eye ? 

Quick I thy delay but hastens her death on. 

(He seizes the lock. Singing heard from within. J 

My mother, the whore 

That did me slay ! 

My father, the knave 

That ate me up ! 

My sister dear 

In the cool green shade 

My bones she laid. 

Then was I a glad little bird of the wood ; 

Fly away ! fly away ! 

faust. (opening the door.) 
She dreams not that her lov'd one is so near, 
The clinking chains and rustling straw to hear. 
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MARGARET. 

(hiding herself on the bed. J 
Woe, woe ! they come. — To bitter death they calL 

faust. (softly.) 

Hush ! hush ! I come to free thee from them all. 

MARGARET. 

(throwing herself at his feet. J 
Art thou a man, feel for my hapless plight. 

FAUST. 

Thy cries will wake the watchers of the night ! 

(he takes hold of the chains to unloose them. J 

Margaret. (on her knees.) 

Who gave thee, hangman, such a power 
To drag me from my cell at midnight hour ? 
Have pity on me, use me not so rough ! — 
Surely to-morrow morn is soon enough. 

(she stands up. J 

So young, so very young, am I, 

And must already die ! 

Once was I lovely too — 'twas this that caus'd my fall. 

Near was the friend, now he is far away ; 

Torn lies the wreath, the flowers are scattered all, 

O tear me not so forcibly away ! 

Spare me ! what have I done to injure thee ? 

hear my prayer ! for once compassion shew ! — 
'Tis the first time I ever look'd on thee. 

FAUST. 

That I should live to see such depth of woe ! 

MARGARET. 

Thou hast me now completely in thy might. 
Only first give me time to suckle my sweet child. 

1 hugg'd it the whole weary night ; 
They took't from me to give me pain, 
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And now they say that it was kill'd 

By me. — And never shall I smile again. 

They sing songs on me, too ! — 'tis an ill-natur'd thing ! 

Such is the ending of a well-known song, 

Who told them that its words to me belong ? 

FAUST. 

(throwing himself down.) 
Here, at thy feet, see one who loves thee cling, 
Deliverance from these bonds of woe to bring ! 

MARGARET. 

(falling beside him on her knees.) 
Yes ! let us kneel to call upon the Saints ! 
Beneath these steps, 
I hear it well! 
Beneath the threshold, 
Boileth hell ! 
The evil One 
. His fury vents, 
With fearful noise ! 

faust. (loud.) 

Margaret! Margaret! 

Margaret. (attentive.) 

That was the lovM one's voice ! 

(she springs up y the chains fall away.) 

Where is he ? where ? I heard him call on me, 
Now I am free ! and none shall hinder me ! 
To his neck will I fly ! 
On his bosom lie ! 

He called me Margaret ! at the door he stood. 
Through the wild howling and clattering of hell, 
Through the loud-laughing scorn of the fiendish brood, 
Came the sweet voice of love that I know so well. 
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FAUST. 

'Tis I ! 

MARGARET. 

'Tis thou ! O say it yet again ! 

(clasping him.) 
'Tis he ! 'tis he ! Where now is all my pain ? 
Where all my prison's woe ? my fetters where ? 
'Tis he ! he comes my freedom to prepare ! 
Now am I free ! 

Already the well-known street I see, 
Where the first time I spoke to thee, 
And the cheerful garden, where 
Martha and I did wait on thee. 

faust. (striving forward.) 
Come, come ! 

MARGARET. 

O stay, stay ! 
Thou know'st how pleased I stay where thou dost stay. 

(caressing him. J 

FAUST. 

Away, away ! 

Unless we haste, 

Dear shall we pay for these few moments' waste. 

MARGARET. 

How ! giv'st thou me no kiss ? 

My friend, so very short a space away, 

And hast forgot to kiss ? 

Why feel I now so straiten'd round thy neck ? 

Whereas of old thy words, thy glances, spoke 

A very heaven, and thou didst kisses take 

So many, as if thou wouldst make me choke* 
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Kiss me ! 

Else kiss I thee ! (she embraces him. J 

— O woe ! thy lips are cold, 

Are dumb. 

Where is the love thou hadst for me of old? 

Who was it, Henry, robb'd me of thy love ? 

(She turns away from him.) 

FAUST. 

Come with me, sweet love, come ! 

TO hug thee ten times closer than before, 

Only come with me now ! Come, I emplore ! 

Margaret. (turning to him.) 
Art thou then he f Art thou then truly he ? 

FAUST. 

Tis I, in truth. Come, love, and follow me. 

MARGARET. 

And these vile chains thou breakest, 

And me again unto thy bosom takest ? 

How comes it that thou dost not spurn me from thee ? 

Know'st thou then, Henry, whom thou com'st to free ? 

FAUST. 

Come, come ! the deep hour of the night doth flee. 

MARGARET. 

My mother made I sleep a sleep profound ! 

My little child I drown'd ! 

Was it not heaven's boon to me and thee ? 

Thee, too ! — 'tis thou ! I scarce may credit it : 

Give me thy hand. It is no dream. 

Thy dear, dear hand » — Alas ! but it is wet ! 

Wipe it away, for it doth seem 

As were there blood on it. 

O God ! what hast thou done ? 
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Put up thy sword ; 
I pray thee put it up. 

FAUST. 

Let what is gone for evermore be gone. 
Thou stabbest me with daggers, every word. 

MARGARET. 

No, thou shalt survive our sorrow ! 

I will describe the graves to thee, 

Where thou shalt bury them and me 

To-morrow. 

The best place thou shalt give my mother, 

Close beside her lay my brother ; 

Me a little to the side, 

But at distance not too wide ! 

And my child at my right breast. — 

These only share our place of rest. 

Me on thy loving side to press, 

That was a heaven of blessedness ! 

But now, I cannot do it more ; 

I feel as if to thee I must compel me, 

And thou didst coldly back repel me ; 

And yet 'tis thou ! — as good, as loving as before. 

FAUST. 

Feel'st thou that 'tis I, then come ! 

MARGARET. 

Out there ? 

FAUST. 

Into the open air. 

MARGARET. 

If the grave be there, 
And death there lurks, then come ! 
Hence to my eternal home, 
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Not a step more. ■ 

Thou leav'st me now ? — would I might go with thee ? 

FAUST. 

Thou canst, if thou but wilt. I have unbared the door. 

MARGARET. 

I may not go ; no hope remains for me. 

They watch me close — 'tis all in vain to flee. 

It is so sad to beg from door to door, 

And with an evil conscience to boot. 

A homeless earth to wander o'er ; 

And they are sure at last to find me out. 

FAUST. 

I will protect thee. 

MARGARET. 

Quick! Quick! 
Save thy poor child ! 
Away, away ! 
Keep the path 
Up the stream, 
Across the bridge, 
To the left hand, 
Where the plank stands, 
In the pond. 
Seize it, quick ! 
It rises up, 
It kicks ! it lives ! 
O save it, save it ! 

FAUST. 

Only bethink thee ! 

One step more, and thou art free. 

MARGARET. 

Would we were past that mountain gray ! 
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There sits my mother on a stone — 

I feel a hand that pulls me back 

As cold as clay ! 

There sits my mother on a stone, 

Her head wags heavily ; 

She winks not, she nods not, her head she may not raise. 

She slept so long, she never more may wake. 

She slept that we might our enjoyment take. 

O these were happy days ! 

FAUST. 

Here words and prayers will only make things worse ; 
Wilt thou not come, then bring I thee by force. 

MARGARET. 

Let me alone ! lay no rough hands on me ! 

Nor with such murderous clutches seize me ! 

Thou know'st I have done every thing to please thee. 

FAUST. 

The day is gray ! Come, sweet love, follow me ! 

MARGARET. 

Day ! yes, it is day ! the judgment-day breaks in ! 

My marriage-day it should have been ! 

Let no one know thou wert before with Margaret. 

Woe to my wreath I 

'Tis done ! 'tis done ! 

We will meet again ; 

But not at the dance. 

The multitude in silent crowds are thronging, 

The squares, the streets, 

Cannot contain them all. 

The bell doth call, 

The staff dotji break, 
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They bind me with cords, and drag me away, 

And on the bloody scaffold me lay. 

And every trembling eye doth quake 

At the blade that is brandish'd o'er my neck. 

Mute lies the world as the grave ! 

FAUST. 

O that I ne'er were born ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

(appearing from without. J 
Up ! or we are undone. 
Profitless whining, whimpering, and prating ! 
Meanwhile my frozen steeds are waiting, 
Snuffing the scent of the morning sun. 

MARGARET. 

What see I rising from the floor ? 
*Tis he ! 'Tis he 1 O Henry send him hence. 
What seeks he on this place of penitence ? 
He comes for me ! 

FAUST. 

No ! thou shalt live. 

MARGARET. 

Judgment of God ! to thee my soul I give. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (to FAUST.) 

Come, come ! else will I leave you in the lurch. 

MARGARET. 

Thine am I, Father ! Father, save thou me ! 
Ye angels ! ye most holy spirits ! now 
Encamp around me ! and protect me now ! 
Henry ! I tremble when I think on thee. 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 

She is judged ! 
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voice. {from above) 

Is saved ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. (to FAUST.) 

Hither to me ! 

VOICE. 

(from within, dying away.) 
Henry! Henry! 



END OF THE FIFTH ACT. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I doubt not some of my readers have been not a 
little surprised and disappointed in not meeting with 
the celebrated * Prologue in Heaven," prefixed to 
this drama. I had translated the whole of this piece, 
and intended to have inserted it complete in its pro- 
per place, immediately after the prelude, but I was 
dissuaded from this by friends whose opinion I re- 
spect ; and I am perfectly convinced, that the mo- 
tives, as well of propriety as of prudence, that have 
induced me to give it here in a somewhat castigated 
shape, will satisfy every reasonable person of proper 
feeling. For neither the indifference with which this 
matter is treated by persons with whom piety is not 
ranked among the virtues, nor the more refined so- 
phistries of those who attempt to justify this Pro- 
logue on certain latitudinarian principles, said to be 
peculiar to German Aesthetics, could ever convince 
me, that the tone of careless familiarity in which 
things divine are here spoken of, was in any wise 
worthy of the great poet from whom it came. It 
could, therefore, be my duty as a translator alone, 
that could ever have induced me to publish this Pro- 
logue. But an English translation of a celebrated 
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poem such as Faust, is not intended, like an edition 
of an ancient classic, to circulate only among a few 
of the learned. In this case, it is the duty of a 
translator to consult the feelings of those for whom 
the translation is made ; and no one can blame him 
for removing from the gate of his poetic garden a 
sentinel, whose strange and forbidding demeanour 
could not fail to repel the chief of those visitors, 
whose good will he was most anxious to conciliate. 

Actuated by such motives, I have given the Pro- 
logue here, stript merely of those colloquial fami- 
liarities, which are its chief blemish in the original. 
Take away the tone of conversational levity from this 
much-bespoken piece, and I fear not to say that, in 
the matter of it, there is nothing that can give offence 
to the most strait-laced orthodoxy. Those who com- 
pare my translation with Shelley's or Mr HaywarcTs, 
will find that I have omitted nothing that is anywise 
essential to the subject-matter of the Prologue ; anri 
I rather feel pleased that, in the shape in which it 
here stands, it will probably give satisfaction to all, 
except those impure and ignoble minds whose memory 
is chiefly retentive of a few obscenities and levities, 
which, like so many casual spots on the sun, and 
arising perhaps unavoidably from the nature of the 
subject, throw a slight shade of human weakness over 
this noblest and — let me speak it in the words of my 
own feeling — this divinest of poems. 
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PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 

The Lord. The Heavenly Hosts, afterward* 
Mbphistophbles. 

The three Archangels come forward. 

RAPHAEL. 

The Sun doth chime his ancient music, 
To brethren-spheres' contending song, 
And, on his fore-appointed journey, 
With thunder-pace he rolls along. 
Strength drink the angels from his glances, 
Though no one comprehend him may ; 
God's works of grandeur unconceived, 
Are bright as on creation's day. 

GABRIEL. 

And swift, and swift, beyond conceiving, 
Spins Earth its self-revolving flight ; 
Alternates Paradisian brightness, 
With gloom of deep and fearful night. 
Wide foams the sea in mighty currents, 
Beneath the rocks, with murmurs hoarse ; 
And rock and sea are onward hurried 
In one eternal circling course. 

MICHAEL. 

And storms loud rage with storms contending, 

From sea to land, from land to sea, 

And weave around the globe unwearied 

A chain of deepest energy. 

The lightning's desolation flameth 

Before the pealing thunder's way, 

But still, Lord, thine angels worship 

The soft revolving of thy day. 
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THE THREE TOGETHER. 

Strength drink the angels from thy glances, 
Though no one comprehend thee may, 
Thy works of grandeur unconceived, 
Are bright as on creation's day. 

So far this splendid hymn, which might, in all jus- 
tice, be allowed to plead as loudly for Goethe's piety, 
as the subsequent part of this Prologue has been 
supposed to do for his indifference in things religious. 
Then enters Mephistopheles, and after introducing 
himself, on the score of his having been allowed from 
the most ancient times to shew himself amongst the 
sons of God (Job i. 6), and apologising in language 
the most revolting to well-tuned ears, for his defi- 
ciency in the art of hymn-making, proceeds to des- 
cant, in a true Byronic strain, on that threadbare 
and profitless theme, the misery of human nature : 

Of sun and worlds I little have to say, 

I only see how men must fret their lives away. 

The little god o' the world continues still the same, 

A riddle great as when first from your hands he came. 

A little better would he drag life on, 

Had he the semblance not of heavenly light from Thee ; 

He calls it reason, but uses it alone 

To be more brutish than brute can be. 

He is, methinks, ****** 

Like one of the long-legged race 

Of grasshoppers, that spring, and spring, and spring, 

And straightway in the grass the same old song they 

sing; 
'Twere well that from the grass he never rose, 
On every stubble must he break his nose ! 
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To this hackneyed burden of a hackneyed song, 
it is answered : 

Hast thou then nothing more to say ? 
Must I still hear the same complaint 
Against the Earth from day to day ? 
Wilt thou then never be content ? 

Discontent is the soul of Byronism and devilry, 
and Mephistopheles accordingly replies : 

No, Lord ! I find things there no better than before ; 
I must confess I do deplore 
Man's hapless lot, and scarce have heart myself 
To torture the poor miserable elf. 

The Devil is then asked if he knows Faust, the 
vassal (knecht) of the Lord. To which answer is 
made in the affirmative, with the following character- 
istic description of the Doctor's character : 

His food and drink are of no earthly taste, 
His restless spirit drives him to the waste, 
His madness he himself half understands ; 
The loveliest stars from Heaven he demands, 
And every highest joy that Earth commands, 
And all that's near, and all that's far, 
Soothes not his deep-moved spirit's war. 

To this, the important answer is given : 

Though destined for a time to grope his way, 
Soon shall I lead him into open day. 
Well knows the gard'ner when green shoots appear, 
That bloom and fruit await the coming year. 
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The Devil then asks permission to tempt Faust, 
and a dialogue ensues, of which the form, if not the 
spirit, is evidently borrowed from the second chapter 
of the Book of Job. It is first answered : 

As long as on the earth he lives, 

So long thou hast my free permission ; 

Man still must err so long he strives. 

Mephistopheles accepts the permission ; and adds, 
in his own cold sarcastic manner : 

With the dead 



'Tis not my wont to ply my trade. 

I chiefly prize the cheeks that plump and rosy be. 

For a vile corpse my taste is far too nice ; 

I do just as the cat does with the mice. 

The Devil then receives full permission to try all 
his efforts against Faust : 

Go, drag this spirit from his native fount, 

And lead him on, can'st thou his will surmount, 

Into perdition down with thee. 

But stand ashamed when thou at length shalt see, 

An honest man, mid all his strivings dark, 

Finds the right way, though lit but by a spark. 

These two last lines are of the utmost importance, 
as obscurely intimating the design of the poet to 
bring Faust to Heaven in the long run. The fiend 
now exults in the prospect of success, and exclaims, 
in the language of a boaster : 
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If I should cany through my measure, 
My triumph then from free lungs let me hold ; 
Dust shall he eat, and that with pleasure, 
Like my cousin the serpent so fam'd of old. 

The answer given to this speech is important, in 
connection with the character of Goethe's devil; 
and also, towards the conclusion, poetically beautiful, 
though not without a tincture of what we are wont 
to call " German mysticism." We give it complete : 

And even so, thou hast full liberty 

To shew thee here, whene'er it pleases thee. 

Of all the spirits that deny, 

The cunning rogue gives least offence to me. 

From labour man is far too apt to shrink, 

And into utter sloth to sink ; 

As comrade, therefore, I assign'd him one 

Who, as a restless devil, still whets and spurs him on« 

But you, ye sons of Heaven's own choice, 

In the One living Beautiful rejoice ! 

The self-evolving Energy divine, 

Enclasp you round with love's embrace benign, 

And to the hov'ring forms that round you float, 

Give firm existence by enduring thought. 

And with this the heaven closes, and the angels 
disperse ; and the reader has before him the whole 
of the much bespoken Prologue, curtailed by scarce 
a dozen of lines, which have nothing to recommend 
them but their levity. In other respects, however, 
this Prologue is worth studying, as it affords, in some 
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sense, a key to the characters of Faust and Me- 
phistopheles ; and of their mutual relation, at least in 
the poet's view, to that Being whose guiding hand 
directs unseen every action, meanest as well as 
greatest, in the varied drama of human life. 



NOTES. 



NOTES. 



Note I. Page 3. 

Dedication. 

This dedication refers to the early editions of Faust, or 
rather to the early origin of the work in Goethe's mind. The 
readers of the Dichtung und Wahrheit (Book x.), know that 
Faust and Gotz von Berlichingen were cotemporary produc- 
tions in Goethe's mind, and occupied his attention at inter- 
vals during his residence as a student at Strashurg. I do 
not know when the first edition of Faust was published ; but 
it is certain, from his own account ( Tag undJahreshefte, p. 5. ), 
that the principal parts of it were written between 1769 and 
1775, — between Goethe's twentieth and twenty-sixth year. I 
have not seen the original edition. Certain it is, however, 
that it did not appear in its present shape till after the year 
1806; for, in this year, he himself tells us, he was at intervals 
employed in finishing it ( Tag und Jahreshefte for 1806 ; Wurde 
Faust in seiner jetxigen gestalt fragmentarisch behandelt). In 
this or the following year we may suppose the dedication to 
have been written ; and he who knows what changes, as well 
in a man's external circumstances as in his internal feelings, 
take place in a space of nearly forty years, will have no diffi- 
culty in sympathising with the tone of this beautiful dedica- 
tion. 
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Note II. Page 13. 

True I am wiser than Wittenberg** hall 

Can boast with Iter doctors, priests, parsons, and all. 

There is no mention of Wittenberg in the original ; but, as 
it was one of the most famous Universities of the sixteenth 
century, and distinguished in the popular mythus as the tem- 
porary residence of Doctor Faust, I have ventured, in imita- 
tion of Marlow, to introduce it into the text. A more exact, 
and perhaps in every respect better, translation of the ori- 
ginal would be — 

True I am wiser than all the fools, 

Scribes, masters, and doctors, and priests of the schools. 



Note III. Page 15. 

And this mysterious magic page 
From Nostradamus* hand so sage, 
Mag it not for a guide suffice f 

The character of this Worthy may be best derived from the 
title of his principal work : " The true Prophecies and Prog- 
nostications of Michael Nostradamus, physician to Henry //., 
Francis II., Charles IX., Kings of France, and one of the 
best astronomers that ever were, a work full of curiosity and 
learning." The English translation is from the hand of Theo- 
philus de Oarenciennes, a naturalized Frenchman, and Oxo- 
nian Doctor of Physic. The common edition is London 1672. 
The title of this work is a sufficient explanation of the train 
of thought in the text, and shews us at once how Faust is led 
by the name of Nostradamus to speak of the mysteries of as- 
tronomy, which in that age was the queen of all the sciences. 

With regard to Nostradamus, it is of importance to observe 
the age in which he flourished ; as, unless we suppose Goethe 
guilty cf an anachronism (a thing of all things most unlikely), 
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this clearly proves that Goethe at least did not share the er- 
ror of some who confound the Faust of the German puppet- 
play with Faust the printer. Nostradamus was horn at St 
Jtemy, a town of Provence, in 1503, and was a great friend of 
Julius Scaliger. He must thus have been likewise a cotem- 
porary of the famous alchymist Cornelius Agrippa, whom, as 
we have seen {Vid. Inirod. Remarks), Del-Rio makes a com- 
panion of Doctor Faust. Like a worthy son of the sixteenth 
century, Nostradamus was convinced that he could make no 
progress in the art of healing bodily diseases unless he began 
ab ovo with the study of the stars ; and this it was that led him 
away from his own profession of medicine into the sublime re- 
gions of astronomy and astrology, to which allusion is made 
in the text. He was particularly famous for his prophetic al- 
manacks, which were held in such universal estimation, that 
the worthy astronomer's name was affixed by dishonourable 
booksellers to fictitious almanacks, and thus suffered not a 
little in the minds of those who were ignorant of the deceit. 
The well known lines of Jodelle, therefore, 

Nostra damns, cum falsa damns, namfallere nostrum est, 
Et cum falsa damns nil nisi nostra damns, 

however clever, can be regarded as nothing but a calumnious 
libel; and the believing friends of the learned astronomer 
were not slow to give an ingenious turn to this piquant epi- 
gram. They wrote it — 

Nostra damns cum verba damns qua Nostradamus dot, 
Nam quacunque dedit nil nisi vera dedit. — 

With regard to his merits as a prophet, there cannot be a 
doubt of Nostradamus' claim to that title, as his famous 
" Centuries" bear all the signs by which the gift of prophesy- 
ing has generally been distinguished in the world. They are 
obscure, indefinite, and allegorical, and, according to the 
custom of the earliest Greek and Hebrew seers, are written 
in verse. With regard to their truth, I am not prepared to 
give a decided opinion, as I have not examined the historical 
proofs with sufficient accuracy for this purpose. Besides, it 
is impossible to say, for many years to come, whether great 
part of these prophecies be true or false, as they embrace a 
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series of events reaching down the stream of time as far as 
the year 3797. So Michael tells us in his preface, and who 
should know so well as himself? I shall conclude this short 
notice of so remarkable a man, by laying before the reader a 
specimen of Nostradamus* prophetical powers, and allowing 
him to judge for himself. Let the reader bethink him of the 
well known circumstances of Charles the Fifth's death, and 
then say if the following be not a very remarkable prediction 
of the same : 

" The great empire shall soon be translated 

Into a little place, which shall soon grow afterwards ; 

An inferior place of a small county, 

In the middle of which he shall come to lay down his sceptre." 

Further particulars about Nostradamus may be found in the 
life prefixed to the edition of his works above cited. 



Note IV. Page 16. 

He sees the sign of the Macrocosm. 

The Macrocosm is the universe — the «■• *et*—cUu Goti*e— - 
the restless whole, as I have translated it. It is properly op- 
posed to the microcosm (see page 72), which, in the strict 
language of the theosophists, is a term denoting man — the lit- 
tle world — of which Mephistopheles makes sarcastic mention 
below, page 54. Here, however, the macrocosm or universe 
is opposed to our earth, as the km/ms in miniature, with which 
we, as mortal men, are more immediately connected. These 
terms, though somewhat strange to modern ears, were fami- 
liar expressions among the learned qf the sixteenth and se- 
venteenth centuries, especially among the theosophists ; one 
of the most famous of whom, Robert Fludd, a countryman of 
our own, wrote a well known work, in two large folios, on the 
history of the macrocosm and microcosm. As the book is 
rare — so much so that Horst, the author of the ZauberBiMio- 
theky who was a curious collector of old books on magic and 
theosophy, never met with it but twice, and then only with 
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the first volume — I shall make no apology to the reader for 
giving a short account of it, from the beautiful copy in the 
Signet Library — a book worth looking into by all who have 
any bibliographical curiosity, even though they should feel 
no interest in the history of the macrocosm and microcosm. 
It is printed at Oppenheim 1617-19, and bears the following 
title : u Utriusqne Comi, majoris scilicet et mtnoro, Metaphy- 
sics Physica atque technica Historkt, in duo volumina, secun- 
dum Cosmi differentiam divisa ; auctore Roberto Fluda\ alias 
de Fluctibus, Armigero, et in Medioina Doctore Oxoniensi" &c. 
This book, after two short dedications, one to the Deity, and 
the other to King James, of demonological celebrity, girds it- 
self manfully to the mighty enterprise ; and we have the his- 
tory of the macrocosm and microcosm exhibited ab ovo not 
jonly before our reason, but before our eyes, in a series of the 
most curious and significant plates. 

" Nos," says our author (vol. i. lib. ii. c. 1), " de duplici 
raundo tractaturi sumus ; de macrocosmo scilicet et microcos- 
mo, priorem ab homine seu microcosmo distinguendo, totum 
illud materiae prims spatium pro mundo, cosmo, seu macrocos- 
mo reputantes, quod lux spiritualis, seu spiritus domini aquas 
ambiens circulari suo amplexu comprehendit." According to 
this schemes he goes on describing the component parts of 
the macrocosm, as it has been delivered down to us from the 
earliest times, and as they are more fully explained in the 
following chapters of this book. The macrocosm is one im- 
mense round, of which the lowest or central part is our earth 
and the ^superincumbent atmosphere, as far as the region of 
the moon (hence our common expression sublunary). This 
nucleus is surrounded by two concentric rings or belts, of 
purer and more ethereal substance : in the first of these, or 
middle region of the macrocosm, the caelum atherum, as Fludd 
calls it, are placed the stars fixed and erratic ; in the third or 
highest region of the macrocosm (the third heavens of St 
Paul) reside all divine influences, which are bo subtile and 
refined that, in respect of the inferior regions, it may be call- 
ed " intellectuals et in summo gradu spiritualis." This is 
the empyrean or fire region of the ancient philosophers, the 
Beat of the primum mobile, and the central point of the all- 
pervading power of the adorable Trinity. It is moreover ani. 
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mated by the presence of an innumerable company of spiritual 
beings, who keep dancing through the viewless flames in the 
most agreeable manner imaginable. The Seraphim, Cheru- 
bim, and Thrones,— the Dominations, Virtues, and Powers,— 
the Principalities, Archangels, and Angels, — are all ranked 
here with a due regard to precedency, as the reader may find 
at length in Dionysius and Damascenus. 

Such is the glorious construction of the macrocosm. The 
microcosm, or man (the compendium epilogusgue mundi of 
Campanella), is treated of at great length in the second vo- 
lume of Fludd, of which the title is, '* Tomus secundus de su- 
pernatural^ naturali, preternaturaH, contranaturali, Micro- 
cosm* historia ;" but as Goethe does not allude particularly 
to the microcosm, I shall not fatigue the reader with any un- 
necessary observations on it. When Mephistopheles (p. 72) 
advises Faust to make acquaintance with Mr Microcosmus, 
his meaning is plainly this, that he should give up as profitless 
and unnatural his overstrained striving after " the Infinite," 
which with the devil, and very sensibly too, seemed the same 
as striving after nothing at all, and confine himself within 
the limits of humanity. 



Note V. Page 19. 
Oh death I 'tis Wagner * knock. 

Wagner was the familiar attendant of Faust, as indeed all 
the great students of occult philosophy had some associate to 
whom they could confide the direction of the minor matters 
of their high vocation. Wier was in like manner the confi- 
dant of Agrippa ; and that great philosopher used, according 
to Wier's account, to shut himself up for weeks in his cham- 
ber, without any company but that of his disciple and his fa- 
mous dog. In this capacity Christopher Wagner occupies a 
distinguished place in all the common stories of Doctor Faust, 
though, properly speaking, he was more of a servant than a 
familiar disciple. Goethe represents him as a narrow minded 
pedant, the perfect contrast of Faust. He seems thus to have 
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been in a very unfit state for receiving the mysteries of the 
occult philosophy ; but experience teaches fools, and in the 
second part of Faust, he appears as a profound adept, rival- 
ing even the redoubtable Theophrastus Bombastus Paracel- 
sus von Hohenheim, and producing nothing less than a homun- 
culus. The French Histoire Prodigeuse de Jean Faust calls 
him " un debauch frisson serviteur de Dr Faust," which may 
surely be treated as a calumny. 



Note VI. Page 22. 

At best a paltry masquerade theatrical, 

With sundry learned maxims clept pragmatical. 

Suck as from puppet mouths do fitly come. 

The phrase " Haupt und Staatsactien" is difficult, and I 
originally had it translated literally " actions state and ca- 
pital ;" but I have since considered it advisable to follow Mr 
Hayward's translation of this passage, in deference to the 
high authorities — Grimm and Schlegel — whom he cites in be- 
half of it. At the same time, as I never trust to authorities 
as conclusive evidence, I advertise the reader that my mind 
is not yet quite made up on the passage, and I request him 
to consider the translation I have given as a prudential inter- 
locutor, not as a final decree. 

As pragmatisch (pragmatical) is a word that often occurs 
in German authors, and is very apt to be misunderstood by 
English readers, I shall give Kant's explanation of it for the 
benefit of those who wish to know the meaning as well as the 
Bound of words. The great philosopher of Konigsberg, after 
having, in his Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, divided 
all the imperatives of reason into rules of technical expertness, 
counsels of prudence, and commands of morality, subjoins, in 
explanation, that the second class of imperatives might fitly 
be termed pragmatisch, " because," says he, " those sanctions 
are called pragmatical which do not flow as necessary enact- 
ments from the law of the state, but arise out of a prudent care 
for the public weal ; and a history is said to be composed prog- 
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matically when it makes us prudent and wise to our own inte- 
rest, teaching us how we may employ our own advantages, 
better, or at least as well, as the world has done before us." 
Kant's Grundlegung, p. 44. 



Note VII. P. 32. 

Before the gate of the town. 

Act II. Scene I. II. & III. 

To understand and relish this scene properly, a person must 
have seen and enjoyed a Sunday afternoon in Protestant or 
Catholic Germany. Diversity of opinion may exist as to the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of the Scotch and 
German method of spending the Sunday in a moral point of 
view ; but no one who has been a witness to the busy scenes of 
cheerfulness and hilarity which the suburbs of a German 
town present on Sunday afternoon, can be insensible to the 
aptness of such a picture for the purposes of poetry. The 
gleesome life-joyous soul of our great bard was here in its 
true element, and there is a warmth and fulness of life pervad- 
ing the whole, which can remain unfelt by none but the child 
of false delicacy, and the creature of artificial refinement. 



Note VIII. P. 3S. 



Student, 



Properly Scholar; for the word " Schiller " is never used lor 
the sublime character of a German " Bursch." But as the 
language of this embryo-bursch seems to be much the same 
with what Russell, and other tourists, have represented to be 
the characteristic tone of the German students, I have ven- 
tured to use this term, as being more expressive to the English 
ear. 
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Note XL P. 35. 

Mine, too, bold, soldier-like, she made to pass, 
With his wild mates, before me in a glass. 

In the days when the " moneys " were as much in fashion as 
the " ologys " are now, Krystallomancy and Katoptromancy 
were not the least generally known : and it was one of the com- 
mon tricks of such old gentlewomen as are here alluded to, to 
make certain persons appear before those who consulted them 
in a glass. — Henning's Von Geistern, p. 327. The reader will 
at once perceive the convenient effect of optical delusion in 
this method of magical experimenting. I find, in the account 
given of the Count de Gabalis, by the Abbe* Villars, the same 
practice alluded to as a proof of the daily operation of sylphs, 
even in these later times of unbelief. The passage, indeed, 
requires no comment to those who are acquainted with the 
most common facts of the history of witchcraft. 



Note X. P. 38. 

Peasants beneath a lime-tree. Dance and song. 

There is a life and truth in the rustic festivities here depict- 
•ed which bears the stamp of reality. It is remarkable that 
Goethe, in the Dxchtung und Wahrheit, describes such noisy 
merry-makings as having often taken place at Frankfort during 
his boyhood, and as having left an indelible impression on his 
mind. The situation (See D. & W., book i.) was " on the 
right bank of the Mayen, beside a neat mineral-well, sur- 
rounded with venerable lime-trees." Here, continues the 
poet, the neighbouring herds were assembled on a certain day 
of the year, " and the shepherds with their sweethearts cele- 
brated a rustic festivity, with dance and song, and some ra- 
ther rude and noisy mirth. Our nurses and maid-servants," 
he adds, " seldom railed to find their way to these scenes of 
merriment, so that these rural feasts may be ranked among 
the earliest impressions of which I have any recollection." 
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P. S. " Yellow vest " ought to be " spotted vest ;" the only 
good word for the German " bunt" that will suit the verse. 
I did not think of it till too late. I observe the translator in 
Blackwood's Magazine has " Sunday vest," — not a bad idea. 
Bunt is one of the most difficult words to translate : party- 
coloured, pie-bald, many-coloured, are all too stiff and stilted 
for the ease of a song. I have translated " bunte Schiffe " 
" gay ships," {vide supra, p. 34), which, I think, conveys the 
idea. " Buntes Leben " (below, p. 44) I have rendered " va- 
ried life." 



Note XL P. 47. 

My father was a stern old gentleman, 
Who Nature* 8 holy secrets sought to trace. 

The description of an adept, here brought in, is at once most 
poetically beautiful, as affording another opportunity of deve- 
loping the overstrained striving of Faust's mind ; and most 
characteristic, as exhibiting a faithful picture of the sixteenth 
century. The text, which has appeared obscure to some, 
needs no explanation but that which the substitution of the 
modern chemical names for the alchymistic terms at once af- 
fords ; and I have been saved the trouble of making this in- 
vestigation for myself by the diligence of Mr Hayward, whose 
information is derived from a trust- worthy source. The red 
lion is cinnabar, a well-known compound of mercury; the 
white lily is a preparation of antimony, known under the name 
of M lilium Paracelsi." The poetical language in which the 
chemical operation is described requires no commentary; hut 
it is a singular circumstance, that these figures of speech had 
an actual meaning to the alchymists, who were all, to a certain 
extent, infected with the famous notion of Campanella, that 
all Nature is endowed with sense and feeling. The sympathies 
and antipathies, the relations, elections, harmonies, and dis- 
cords, of material nature, which were so continually brought 
before the eye of the alchymist, seemed to indicate a certain 
immanent power of choice in the object so affected. Henee the 
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following language of Campanella, De Sensu Rerum, lib. i. 
cap: 5. " Ita inimicus est calor frigus quod alter alteram ad 
necem insectatur; qui autem minus resistere potest fugit; qui 
autem ab inimico circundatum se noscit, concentratur, crescit, 
viresque adsumit ut calor sub terra in hyeme et in nubibus 
inclusus. Ignis quoque et tellus perpetuis odiis se mutuo in- 
terimunt. Ergo fatendum est alteram nosse esse sibi contra- 
rium, ac illius necem parare ut ipsum servetur." 

Goethe has somewhere said, that, " do the artist what he 
may, he is ever reproducing his own subjectivity ;" and it is 
not a little remarkable, that this description of the alchymist, 
however objectively characteristic of the sixteenth century, 
is yet nothing but a description of Goethe's own personality. 
The decided partiality for natural studies, which the latter 
part of Goethe's mental development so strongly exhibited, 
is visible, in its first germs, at a very early period of his life. 
We find him, after his return from his rambling course of stu- 
dy at Leipzig, indulging his many-sided curiosity in reading 
old books on alchymy, and making various chemical experi- 
ments, and, among others, preparing the famous " liquor sili- 
cum," or liquor of flints ; and the same inclination to chemi- 
cal studies appears to have followed him to Strasburg, where 
he studied medicine with no less assiduity, and with much 
more zest, than jurisprudence. 

These details, interesting, not only to the admirers of 
Goethe, but to all who delight to observe the development 
of the human mind, are given more at length in Dichttmg 
und Wahrheity books viii. and ix. 



Note XII. P. 44. 

Invoke not rash the well-known spirit-throng 
That streamy unseen, the atmosphere along. 

Theologians are not agreed where the ordinary residence of 
the devil, and other evil-spirits, is to be fixed; but if we take 
Scripture for our guide, I should think that Wagner, in the 
above passage, is not so far wrong as some may be apt to ima- 
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gine. In Ephes. ii. 2. the devil is called agx** T »* il*vrt*f r»v 
togos, " the prince of the power of the Air;" and, in the same 
epistle, vi. 12. (which verse evidently relates to evil-spirits) we 
read of fet zrviufteirixet Trig wevngiaf tv rots itrovgeunotst a phrase 
that can can only be interpreted " of evil-spirits that pervade 
the higher atmosphere." Indeed, Wagner is only giving ut- 
terance to an opinion held by most of the early Fathers, in 
accordance with the general belief of the ancient world ; in 
confirmation of which, I shall only cite Origen, apud Bretsch- 
neider Dogmatik, vol. i. § 107. Coupon* zretgapsvourt tv tu -ar*xu 
tovto) xoci zrt(>iyuM asp — of course, under the dominion of the 
arch-demon spoken of by Saint Paul. It may be proper, also, 
to mention, that the celebrated theosophist Fludd, in his His- 
toria Macrocosmi, above quoted, has a whole chapter (I think 
in the 4th book) on the inhabitation of the nether air by evil- 
spirits, and (what to us seems strange) on the peculiar abun- 
dance of these roving swarms of our spiritual enemies in the 
frozen regions of the north. For, though devils are tormented 
in hell-fire, their own nature is essentially cold;* as, indeed, 
according to the theosophic system, heat is the source of all 
good, and cold of all evil. This is confirmed, says Fludd, by 
the experience of many trust- worthy persons in Sweden and 
Norway, who, as Olaus Magnus relates, have felt the icy hand 
of those tantalizing goblins upon their body. I have only fur- 
ther to refer the curious reader to the tract of Michael Psel- 
lus, De Demonibus, as translated from the Greek by the well- 
known Ficinus, where he will find a complete enumeration of 
all the kinds and qualities of these super-sensible existences. 
The w Prince of philosophers," in this work, confesses honest- 
ly that he had never either seen a spirit, or had any desire to 
see one ; but had such faith in the information that he had re- 
ceived from his friend Marcus, who was gifted with the second 
sight, that he did not feel himself warranted to be sceptical 
on such a sacred subject. 

» A certain witch, in a trial narrated by Reichard (Geisterreich, I p. 404). 
confessed " se cum diabolo concubitura habulsse," and that he was bamd 

ASA BONK, AND COLD. 
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Note XIII. Page 48. 

In the beginning was the Word, 

I need hardly point out to the reader how artfully the poet 
has managed by making Faust, in his perplexed state of mind, 
hit upon the most difficult passage in the whole Bible. The 
dissatisfaction which would thence arise would bring his mind 
into a fit state for listening to the suggestions of the tempter; 
and thus would this precipitate spirit of discontent wrest the 
words of truth to his own destruction. As to the interpreta- 
tions he has given us of the AOroz, they are as consistent and 
intelligible as the speculations of human reason, upon one of 
the most obscure subjects to which it can be directed, can be 
supposed to be. The profound mind of Faust naturally seeks 
to pierce beyond the mere u Word," which is, at most, a sym- 
bol of something else ; he rejects the Aayat *{o<popKos t and, in 
his second interpretation, adopts the kayos ivhu4tros f of which 
the other is but the mere clothing and outward expression. 
And here many of our readers will be inclined to follow him ; 
for, besides that kayos never ought to have been translated 

" Verbwn" ({np*)> but M Sermo, Oratio" ' Speech can no 
more be separated from the thought, of which it is the utter- 
ance, than the vestment can fail of spreading itself in folds 
according to the form of the body *. It seems, however, that 
Thought, Sense, Reason, or however you choose to translate 
** Der Sinn," appears something too calm and quiescent for the 
active work of creation; this is the transition of thought in 
Faust's mind, when he gives his third interpretation, — " Die 
Kraft? Power, Might, Force. But even this interpretation 
implies' something merely potential ; and a power which might 
be exercised, leaves unexplained the immense void of eterni- 
ty a parte ante, which must have been when this power was 
merely ** Ivvapu' The only resource that remains is to as- 
sume an ever- working In^ytia — an all-productive and all-sus- 
taining Activity, which hath been, is, and ever will be. 

* This, however, may be the best argument in defence of the received 
translation, Christ being considered as the expression or manifestation of 
the Father. 
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Note XIV. Page 50. 

The key of Solomon the wise 
Is surest spell to exorcise. 

Solomon was a magician among the Jews, for the same 
son that Roger Bacon has acquired that reputation amongst 
us — on account of his great wisdom. The Jewish exorcists, of 
whom mention is made in several passages of the New Testa- 
ment (Matth, xii. 27.) used to invoke the evil-spirit by the 
name of Solomon (Joseph. Antiq. 8. 2. 5. apud Bretschneider 
Dogmatik, vol. i. p. 764), and the cabalistic talmudists were, 
of course, not negligent in taking advantage of this popular 
belief for giving authority to their occult science of numbers. 
Accordingly, we find Solomon, in the middle ages, looked up- 
on as the patriarch and patron-saint of the Magic Art ; and 
many curious books, under his name, were in common circu- 
lation among its Professors. It is to the title of these books 
that the text alludes, " Clavicula Solomonis" or Key of Solo- 
mon, supposed to be of supreme power in compelling spirits 
to obey the will of man. They are now become exceedingly 
rare, but some notice of them will be found in ReichanTs work 
von Geistern, and in Horsfs Zauber-Bibliothek. 



Note XV. Page 50. 

Let the Salamander glow, 

Undene twine her crested wave, 

Silphe into ether flow, 

And Kobold vex him, drudging slave ! 

Here we have the four elemental spirits, of which Mr Pope 
has discoursed so learnedly to Mrs Anabella Fcrmor in his 
preface to the Rape of the Lock. With Silphs and Salaman- 
ders, I may suppose the English reader sufficiently acquaint- 
ed, as they have been almost naturalized on British soil ; but 
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the Spirits of Water and Earth still retain so much of their 
original character as to require some introduction. Undene 
is another name for Water-Nixe, but seems generally used 
in a more dignified sense. These Undenes are a sort of 
Teutonic nymphs or Siren es : for besides being extremely 
beautiful, blue-eyed, and golden-locked, they are sometimes 
gifted with the most heavenly voice, which they seem to ap- 
ply to no better purpose than their cousins the Sirens of old. 
At least such is the tradition in regard to the famous Undene 
of the hurley, on the Rhine, which must be known to many 
of our travelled readers. It does not appear, however, that 
these spirits are generally malicious; they are rather, as 
Pope says of the silphs, " the best conditioned creatures ima- 
ginable." And, accordingly, even that same witching Siren 
of the " Lurley," used oftentimes to give her good advice to 
the young fishermen, in following which they were also sure 
to get a glorious netful. 

But I shall suppose the English reader to have read Fouque's 
beautiful extravaganza entitled " Undene," so ably translated 
by Mr Weir ; and proceed to say a few words on the " Ko- 
bolds," who are, as yet, at least under this appellation, per- 
fect strangers on British ground. Honourable mention of 
them is made in another part of this poem (see page 86), and 
as they are of true German extraction, I may be pardoned for 
expatiating on their nature at some length. 

The reader will observe that Pope calls them Gnomes ; and 
here he follows Paracelsus, a good authority in such matters, 
(vide Paracelsus de occulta philosophia apud Hennings von 
Geistern, p. 800). In Germany, however, they are more com- 
monly known by the names of Kobold, Poltergeuter (Lu- 
tins), and Berpmannlein, — kobolds, helter-skelter spirits, and 
mountain-mannikins. These names, however, are not applied 
altogether indiscriminately* The kobolds of the mountain are 
more peculiarly designated Bergm'dnnchen, or mountain-man- 
nikins ; and the word Polter-geist, or helter-skelter spirit, is 
more particularly applied to those wanton imps, whose invi- 
sible hand has often created such hopeless confusion even in 
the best regulated families. Here again Pope is right ; for he 
says that " the gnomes or demons of the earth delight in mis- 
chief." But even this must be taken cum gram talis, for it is 
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r^rtain that the house-kobolds, though too generally 
chievous, often perform most important services in domestic 
economy ; and it is to this that our great poet alludes, when 
he says : 

Bring hausliche hulfe" 



t< 



u Bring homely help," or ** work thy domestic duty," as the 
rhyme has led us to translate it. The mountain-mannikins 
in Germany are seldom so malicious as was their cousin Gilpin 
Horner in Scotland. They are often seen in mines, and there 
they make themselves very useful in gathering the ore to- 
gether, and transporting it from one place to another. They 
never hurt the miners, unless when laughed at ; but like many 
worthy people above ground, they cannot stand a joke. One 
of the kobolds in the Swiss mountains, as Lavater narrates, 
was for a long time extremely useful in working his mining 
duty, especially on Fridays, till, on a certain day, he became 
a little obstreperous in his motions, at which one of the 
miners getting angry, hastily exclaimed, " Er solle gum 
Teufel gehn" you may go to the devil ! to which the exaspe- 
rated kobold made no answer, but by twisting the poor mi- 
ner's neck in such a manner, that the poor wretch walked 
with his face behind him all the days of his life. ( Vide Hen- 
nings von Geistern, p. 794), " Was von Poltern, Kobolden 
und Bergmannlein, zu halten." 

From this example, the reader will see how dangerous it is 
to have any thing to do with these spirits : and what a mali- 
cious wish that is of Herr Siebel's, in p. 86 of our poem : 

" I would some kobold for his wife might get her, 
Upon some lone cross-road with her to toy.' 

A toying in sooth, which would turn out to be nothing but a 
continual tweaking, and twitching, and pinching, without rest 
night or day. The, reader who doubts this, has only to refer 
to the remarkable history of the learned and pious Professor 
and Superintendent Schuppart of Gieasen, as the same is nar- 
rated at length from the original documents reprinted in 
HorsVs Zauber-bibliothek, vol. iv. p. 250. This is one of the 
most curious, and at the same time best authenticated, stories 
of koboldism that exists; and even Horst himself who of 
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coarse is a sceptic, seems staggered at it. This excellent man 
was subjected to a temptation at t^e hands of a malicious 
kobold for the space of six years (of course with some inter- 
vals), in a manner, the very narration of which, if it did not 
make us laugh, must make us shudder. The trial began with 
a most violent knocking at the door, between one and two 
o'clock in the morning. Next day stones were sent whizzing 
through the room in all directions like Apollo's arrows, and, 
though the Professor's brains were spared, yet were all the 
windows broken ; and this took place so often, that, to use the 
poor gentleman's own words, " almost every day I had to be 
at the expense of putting in new panes." When he sat at his 
desk, he was often surprised by a smart blow on the cheek 
from an invisible hand, and his lamp suddenly jumped from 
the table and stood staring at him from the other end of the 
room, as firm on its legs as if it never had been moved. At 
night the same slap on his cheek often repeated prevented 
him from sleeping; " and," says he, " when I wished to sleep, 
I laid one cheek close to the pillow, and covered the other 
close with another pillow, to shield me from the blows; but 
this only made matters worse, for the kobold began to tweak 
and pinch me beneath the nose most unmercifully, and never 
failed to give me a slap when it could find an opportunity." 

The reader may laugh, but it was no joke to the Professor. 
" I was four weeks," says he, " that I never put off my 
clothes." " At length I made a remonstrance to the authori- 
ties, who were so kind as let me choose two pious men to 
watch me during the night, but they also received blows on 
the cheek, though they went through the room brandishing 
their swords in all directions." 

With regard to the success of these carnal weapons against 
spiritual enemies, the Professor gives farther the following in- 
teresting testimony. " When I had a sword I was safe from 
before, and the kobold was contented with throwing stones at 
me from behind, but so soon as I laid by the sword it began 
to buffet me again. When I went to bed, I made the two 
watchmen brandish their swords over my face, which defended 
me, and allowed me to fall asleep ; but as soon as they tired 
of this exercise, I was tormented again as much as before. I 
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used the magic balsam from the Prince's apothecary, but it 
did me no good." 

But the Professor suffered as much in his studies as in his 
flesh from this tantalizing kobold. It was continually work, 
ing the greatest confusion among his books. " The Talmud 
especially suffered much. It tore in pieces the book of disci, 
pline, and many leaves out of the prayer books and the 
psalms. It tore Hedinger's New Testament in pieces, and then 
threw it at my feet. It tore the Gospel of St John in pieces, 
and, quod maxime notandum, as I was lecturing on the Epistle 
to the Romans, and had just come to the 17th and 18th verses 
of the 8th chapter, it tore away the whole leaf on which this 
text stood, which, accordingly, I did not find in the Bible 
when I went into the pulpit, but it was- found torn in pieces 
upon my wife's bed, who was lying at home unwell. It did 
no harm to the Old Testament, excepting only the 54th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, which it bespattered with ink." 

Such are the principal details of this wonderful kobold 
story. I do not say that it is true, but as little do I say that 
it is false ; 

" I tell the tale as it was told to me.*' 

And there is creditable testimony for the truth of it. Pro- 
fessor Schuppart was so firmly convinced of it himself, by the 
most dire experience, that he was regularly in the habit of 
narrating it in his " collegio thetico do angelis" on occasion of 
the important theological question, " An diabolus possit agere 
in corpus V y which, of course, the Professor had no hesitation 
to answer in the affirmative. The account given by Hortt is 
from notes taken by one of the Professor's hearers in 1725 ; 
and Horst asserts that his own father was personally ac- 
quainted with Professor Schuppart, and heard the same story 
from his mouth. I refer the question to the arbitration of the 
theological faculty. 

P. S. — My information as to these spiritual beings is, as 
the reader will have observed, derived chiefly from German 
sources, — in matters of this kind confessedly the fountain- 
head. But if the reader, who does not understand German, 
wishes to get some more particular information with regard to 
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the nature of these elemental spirits, I can refer him with 
pleasure to the authority cited by Mr Pope, in his preface to 
the Rape of the Lock ; the well known " Comte de Gabalis," 
by the Abbe Villard,^a work which all who have read it will 
agree with Mr Pope in considering more like a novel than a 
true history. I once intended to have given some extracts 
from this curious performance, but as I have already exceeded 
the reasonable limits of a note, and as Mr Hayward has, I 
perceive, inserted the most pertinent passages from it in his 
second edition, I consider it unnecessary to encumber my 
pages with any more of this ultra- transcendental erudition. 



Note XVI. Page 51, 

Bend thee this sacred 
Emblem before, 
Which the powers of darkness 
Trembling adore. 

" Jam experimento comprobatum est nullum malum dae- 
monem, nullum inferiorum virtutum, in his quae vexant aut 
obsident homines, posse huic nomini resistere quando nomen 
Jesu debita pronunciation e illis proponitur venerandum ; nee 

solum nomen, sed etiam illius signaculum Crucem pavent." 

Agrippa de Occult. Philos. lib. iii. c. 12. 

Note XVII. Page 52. 

Mephistopheles comes forward dressed like an itinerant school- 
master. 

It is impossible to keep clear of the Devil. He is a perfect 
Proteus. The Christian reader will find in magical writers 
an enumeration of some of the thousand shapes which he has on 
different occasions made use of to deceive mankind * ; but he 

* De Plancy, in his amusing work " Le Diabie peint par lui-meme," 
Paris, 1819, has a whole chapter on the metamorphoses of the Devil, to 
'which we refer the reader who has no time to consult the original autho- 
rities 
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is too cunning for the learning both of Jesuits and Protestant 
doctors, and, if we may believe Goethe, is more at home hi a 
professor's gown than in almost any other garb. He has, 
inter alia, a decided partiality for the canine form *; and, 
though all dogs are suspicious, and to be treated like heathens, 
a black dog is positively uncanny. We all remember, or at 
least ought to remember, the infernal dogs whom ^Rneas saw 
howling through the dark jaws of Hades (JSneid, vi.) ; and 
Pliny assures us, that there is no more powerful amulet than 
the skin of a black dog, except perhaps the heart of a mole 
swallowed when it is yet quivering with life. (Hist. Nat. 
lib. xxx. ) After these authorities, it were superfluous to refer 
to the " black tyke" in Tarn CShanter, unless that the 
christian reader may thence perceive that the devil is the 
same in all times and in all places, and take timely warning 
never to harbour a black shaggy dog within the walls of his 
domicil; for not even St Antony himself, were he alive, 
could assoilzie him from the danger of its one day swelling up, 
and stalking about his chamber like a rhinoceros or an ele- 
phant. 

With regard to the colour, we need only mention, that, from 
the time that iEneas, no doubt in imitation of Ulysses, sacri- 
ficed the four " nigrantes terga juvencos," black has always 
been a favourite colour with the infernal powers. We must not, 

* Cornelius Agrlppa and Pope Sylvester are both known to have kept a 
familiar spirit in the shape of a dog ; and no wonder, for in the o ri e n t at e d 
** ClavicuUe Solomonis," above alluded to, the magical operator, is directed, 
if he can find no other companion, to take with him " Einen an tick atta- 
chirtm Hand," as a witness to the evocation. ( Vide Reichard's Gefataneich, 
vol. L p. 524, von den Claviculis Solomonls). With regard to Faust* s dog, 
It is as famous as Agrippa's, and appears in the Lelpaig pictures, of thescene 
in Auerbach's cellar, of which an account is given in Dr Stieglita* Sage vom 
Faust. It appears also, from Goethe's description, to have been a small dog, 
m this respect agreeing wonderfully with the description Wkr gives of his 
master's demoniacal companion : " Canem nigrum mediocri statura, Gal- 
ileo nomine monsieur, nuncupatum."— Wier de magU liyfamibu* opera, 
p. ill. With regard to the origin of this calumnious report, Wier could 
find no other origin for it, than the fact that Agrippa was " pueriliter ni- 
mU," fond of the brute, to such a degree, as to have it always with him In 
his bed, and in his study, where he often remained whole weeks together 
without any other companion. More serious stories have been raised on a lest 
stable foundation. 
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however, forget to mention, that they have also a great fond, 
ness for red and scarlet, a type, belike, of the blazing flames 
of the Tartarean regions. Del Rio (Quest. Mag. lib. vi. c. iii. 
sect. 3. q. 3.), tells a story of a poor young man, who was led 
away into the mountains, and most shamefully maltreated by 
a " cants indent horribilis et rufus" a huge carrot-coloured 
shaggy dog, and only delivered from his persecutor by em- 
bracing Christianity, and being baptized ; and Mephistopheles, 
when he again visits our hero (p. 62), is dressed in scarlet 
cloth,— a necessary part of his costume, in which I have con- 
stantly seen him appear on the German stage. 

As to the mask of a travelling schoolman, which Mephisto- 
pheles assumes after having been compelled to doff that of 
the black poodle, we cannot suppose it to have been chosen 
at random. In the Histoire Prodigieuse above quoted, the 
devil is made to appear dressed like a Franciscan Monk, 
which may either be intended as a satire on the character of 
those mendicant friars, or serve to illustrate the remark that 
the devil is wont to change himself into an angel of light, and 
delights to cover his wicked intents under the garb of that pro- 
fession which is most holy. In like manner, two reasons may 
be assigned for the character of the " Fahrender Seholast? 
which the devil is made to assume by our poet. Mephisto- 
pheles either chooses this mask as the most suitable for in- 
gratiating himself with Faust, a brother pedagogue ; or it is 
intended by the bard as a reflection on the character — by no 
means reputable — of the " vagabond scholars" of the sixteenth 
century. These gentlemen are sufficiently familiar to the 
readers of our old acts of Parliament, of which there are a 
great many directed against vagabonds. In 6th James VI. 
c. 74, there is a complete enumeration of all those who shall 
be esteemed vagabonds, subject to the heavy penalties of this 
act; and after a long list of idle persons, minstrels, sangsters, 
and tale-tellers, and those " using subtil, craftie, and unlaw- 
ful playes, ^Egyptians and sic like," there follows a special 
clause against M all vagabond schollers of the Universities of St 
Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen." There is too much rea- 
son to suppose that Doctor Faust himself was one of this 
worth} fraternity, traversing Germany and Italy under the 
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double designation of a " vagabound scholler" and a " user 
of subtil craf tie." 

I conclude by mentioning, that the elder Thomasius wrote 
a work expressly on this subject. The title is tt De Vaganti- 
bus Scholasticis ; but I have not had the good fortune to 
meet with it. 

With regard to the name and designation of the demon 
who is now introduced to our acquaintance, " Mephistophe- 
les, the Spirit of Negation," I can find no other information 
about him beyond what is given in Dr Faust's famous miracle 
book (Lion, 1469, apud Horst Zauber-bibliothek, vol. ill. p. 
86), where he is mentioned as one of the " seven great princes" 
of hell, in company with Aziel, and other worthies manifestly 
of Hebrew lineage. The list of these infernal hierarchs given 
in this curious book is as follows : — 

1. Lucifer, the King. 

2. Belial, Viceroy. 

3. Satan, 

4. Beelzebub, L n v *. 
„ . . A A . r Gubernatores. 

5. Ashtaroth, 

6. Pluto, 

K Aziel, 

2. Mephistopheles, 

3. Marbuel, 

4. Ariel, \ Great Princes. 

5. Aniguel, 

6. Anisel, 

7. Barfael, 

From which we see that Mephistopheles is second in rank, in- 
ferior only to Aziel, the chief of the great princes of hell. All 
the other names are evidently Hebrew, and I suspect Me- 
phistopheles must be so too, with the addition of a Greek ter- 
mination; for I cannot think there is much probability in 
DUrr's conjecture (Epistola de J. Fausto in Schellhorn's 
Amoenitat. liter.) that the name is only the blunder of a monk 
for Mty*<rr<np t \t)s — M qui pre cteteris eminere vult." Be this 
as it may, it is a curious fact, that the oldest traditions of 
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Faust do not assign Mephistopheles as Faust's attendant, but 
Aziel, the mightiest of all the seven, to whom alone belong- 
ed the famous boast, " Ich bin so geschwind vote dermenschen 
gedanken" " I am as swift as the thoughts of man." In the 
posterior tradition, however, on which the puppet-play is 
founded, Mephistopheles alone is mentioned, and his charac- 
ter is thus particularly described in the " Miracle Book," as 
follows : 

Mephistopheles. 
" I am the great master of all arts, and of all good fortune, 
and teach these arts to any person in a moment : I require to 
be cited four times, and have under me sundry spirits, who 
obey me, and when I command them to do any thing they 
must do it quickly."— i/or*<, Zauber.-Bib. iii. p. 98. 



Note XVIII. Page 53. 

Destroyer, God of Flies, the Adversary, 
Such names their own interpretation carry. 

Mosquitoes, flies, spiders, and all other noxious insects, are 
special emissaries of the devil ; as any one who has suffered 
persecution from these tantalizing little devilkins (at Naples 
or Venice, in the month of August) must have had the most 
convincing proof. Compare the invocation p. 66. 

Such an attachment has the devil for these animals, that he 
often assumes their form to enter through a key-hole, and 
elude the grasp of his priestly persecutors. In the good old 
times, when Christians were more zealous in the detection of 
witchcraft than they are now, it was customary to shut up the 
old hag suspected of this crime, in a locked room, tied hand 
and foot, for twenty-four hours: certain trust- worthy men 
were in the mean time directed to watch her, and faithfully 
slay every spider or fly that should appear in the room, or 
in any part thereof; if at the expiry of the twenty-four hours 
a fly or spider yet remained, there could be no doubt of its 
being Baalzebub, the fly-god, himself; and the poor woman 
had of course to suffer the consequence of being found in such 
suspicious company (Hennings von Geistern, p. 11). The 
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impudent fiend has been known to carry his audacity so far 
as to torment even the saints themselves in this form ; and it 
is firmly believed by sensible persons, that the famous blue, 
bottle fly which kept buzzing about Martin Luther's ears, 
while he was making his translation of the blessed book, was 
neither more nor less than the devil himself, permitted by di- 
vine Providence to tantalize this holy man, and teach him to 
exercise the christian virtue of patience. At least the wor- 
thy Doctor himself thought so, however little (such is the 
weakness of human flesh) he was enabled to improve this se- 
vere trial to the purpose for which it was sent. The tempta- 
tion had a most direful conclusion. Honest Martin, jaded 
and vexed past all durance, started up in a perfect fever, 
seized his inkhorn, aimed a fatal blow at the pertinacious 
fiend, and smashed the body of the poor blue-bottle, fly into 
a thousand pieces, while its demoniacal spirit left the room 
with an explosion so loud as had not been heard in Europe 
from the time that St Dunstan pulled the devil by the nose. 
A hole in the wall of the room where Luther was confined 
(near Eisenach) bears to the present day ocular testimony to 
the truth of this remarkable adventure. 



Note XIX. Page 66. 
The Pentagram stands in your way. 



u 



Inter alios plurimos characteres, duo tantum sunt veri 
et prsecipui, quorum primus constat ex duobus trigonis super 
se invicem ita depictis ut Hexagonum constituant. Alteram 
dicunt esse priori potentionem et efficaciorem et esse penta- 
gonon." — Paracelsus de Characteribus apud Horst^ Z. B. vol. 
iii- p. 74. The figure thus accurately described by the oracu- 
lar Bombast us occurs almost as frequently as the sign of the 
cross, in almost all the old books on magic, and is drawn 
thus: 
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The Platonists (let Proclus serve for an example) seem to 
bare derived from the Pythagoreans a strange mixture of re- 
ligious mysticism with a great enthusiasm for the mathemati- 
cal sciences ; and this same pentagonal figure very probably 
derives a great deal of its supreme efficacy from the fact of its 
having been transmitted to us from the most ancient times. 
Poetry is not the only thing that receives a sacredness from 
age. 



Note XX. Page 61. . 

m 

One bite more, and the work is done I 

Such was the conclusion of Mephistopheles' speech in all 
the editions till that lately published by Cotta, in which 
Goethe has added an additional line — 

" Nun y Fauste, traumefort, bis voir uns vriederschen." 

Now, Faust, until we meet again, dream on ! 

Seemingly for no other purpose but to make a rhyme to 
" geschehen," which the poet had formerly left rhymeless. 
My rhyme was complete without it, and, as I think it other- 
wise no improvement, I have thrown it into a note. 



Note XXI. Page 67. 

True thou hast food that sateth never, &c. 

1 cannot agree with those who change the assertive form of 
this passage into an " if thou hast," in order to avoid a fan- 
cied difficulty. The meaning plainly is : — I know well thou, 
poor devil, hast riches and other fleeting pleasures, that ex- 
cite our longing only that they may elude our grasp, that 
dazzle only to deceive, and whose substantial worth is always 
in the inverse ratio of their outward promise. Wouldst thou 
allure me, thou must hold out fruits that rot, not after, but 
before they are broken, and thus cannot, like the fruits of 
mere sensuality, deceive us by an external glow when tempt. 
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ing us on the tree, but rotting whenever the hand of enjoy. 
ment is stretched forth to pluck them. Shew me no frail 
blossom of a fleeting spring, but " trees that day by day their 
green repair." 

When Mephistopheles engages to satisfy these high spiritual 
longings of Faust's soul, he is manifestly shewing himself to 
be the father of lies, as indeed he himself (p. 74) pretty 
plainly informs us, whenever the deluded Doctor has turned 
his back. 



Note XXII. Page 71. 

Enamoured hate, and stimulant vexation. 

I am not sure that I know what Faust means by '• ena- 
moured hate ;" but I have given the German as nearly as 
possible. " Verliebter hass ;" hate in love. 



Note XXIII. Page 72. 

Mr Microcosmus is he hight. 
Vide Note to page 16. 

Note XXIV. Page 72. 

Enter a Student. 

Act II. Sc. VII. 

Properly " A Scholar" ( Vide Note to page 38), for Mephis- 
topheles would never have been so disrespectful as to speak 
of a German Bursch in the language he uses above, " Der 
arme knabe wartet long" " the poor boy" which I have ren- 
dered " lad," to correspond with M student" in the present 
scene. The fact is, that the discourse held by Mephistophe- 
les is more suited to our ideas of a student than of a scholar. 
And this is the only reason why I have used university Ian- 
guage throughout ; as there can be no doubt that " schitfer*' 
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never means " student," and as little that Faust was never a 
professor, but merely a common pedagogue. That Mephisto- 
pheles gives directions referring to the method of study in the 
German universities, can only be by anticipation ; or perhaps 
because the gymnasia in Germany are universities in minia- 
ture, where indeed as much is taught, and as profoundly, as 
in our universities. No person would err much in calling the 
students at our Scotch universities " boys/ 



i» 



Note XXV. Page 76. 

First, therefore, would you do as I do, 
To study logic I advise you. 

There are few things more ridiculous than the practice pre- 
vailing in some universities of setting young men to dissect 
the operations of their minds before the faculties from which 
these operations proceed, have been properly developed. 
Thinking, as Mephistopheles sagely remarks, is a thing as na- 
tural as eating and drinking; put proper objects before the 
opening mind of youth, and no rules of logic will be required 
to call its activity into exercise. The reflex art of the mind, 
which the study of logic calls into exercise, is, moreover, to 
the bulk of mankind the most difficult of all intellectual ope- 
rations. In reference to Goethe's own experience of the per- 
nicious effects of the too early study of logic, the reader will 
be pleased with the following quotation from the Dichtung 
und Wahrheity book vi. giving an account of his logical stu- 
dies, during his first semestre at Leipzig. 

" I was at first diligent and faithful in attending the lec- 
tures, but I remained as much in the dark about philosophy 
as before. In logic, I found it altogether unaccountable why 
those operations of the mind, which I had from my earliest 
years performed with the greatest ease, should first be anato- 
mised, individualised, and torn from their natural union, be- 
fore one could know how to use them. Of the subject-matter, 
of God, the world, and the soul, I thought I knew just as 
much as my master, and he seemed to me, on not a few points, 
to be put sadly to a nonplus. But all went on pretty well till 
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near Christmas, when bo me delicious fritters happened to be 
coming out of the pan at the very moment that Professor 
Winkler's class was going in, which sad mishap caused a con- 
siderable lacuna in our notes, and from that time they went 
gradually on decreasing, till at last they melted away with the 
spring snow into absolute nothing. 1 



M 



Note XXVI. Page 78. 

To be able to say, when you hear his oration, 

That it nothing contains but what stands in his manual; 

Vet not the less take down his words in writing, 

As if the Holy Spirit were inditing. 

The Germans are a nation of scribblers ; and almost every 
professor must publish his manual (HandbuchJ^so much the 
less need therefore, one should think, for the practice of note- 
taking, and yet there is no country where so much importance 
is attached to this practice as in Germany, and many pro- 
fessors humour this mania by reading in a slow, creeping style, 
which is almost the same as dictation. He who has never 
seen the busy scribbling of a German professor's Auditori- 
um, at the hour of lecture, may find a good description of it 
from the clever pen of Mr Russell (Tour in Germany). With 
regard to the main point in this speech of Mephistopheles, 
there is something so similar to it in the first page of Bohr's 
Briefe liber den Rationalismus, that I cannot forbear making 
a short extract from it. " Far removed," sayB this impartial 
writer to his fancied student of theology, " far removed from 
running through your academical curriculum according to the 
common fashion, with a view to nothing but obtaining your 
degree, measuring the proper employment of your time by the 
number and bulk . of your books of notes, putting these sorry 
stores of learning in the place of self-thinking and self-inves- 
tigation ; — far removed from this vulgar aim, you seem to en- 
noble the diligence which animates you by a warm interest for 
truth, and a living anxiety in matters of faith, to be guided 
by nothing but the most deliberate conviction." 
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Note XXVII. Page 81. 

Thus have you hold at once of all the seven ends 
Round which another year* of labour spends. 

I have endeavoured to give here, as literally as possible, the 
German " tappt ihr nach alien Siebensachen." The phrase 
" Siebensachen " is used in German to denote an indefinite 
number of little particulars. In the following passage, Lava- 
ter couples it with " hundertausend ;" which seems certainly 
stretching a point. 

" Weibliche Pariserinnen 
Mogen unsrer Einfalt lachen, 
Hundertausend Siebensachen 
Sich zur Freud und Kurtzweil machen." 

Lavater, Schweizerlicder. 

The phrase appears to have arisen from the circumstance, 
that the whole circle of useful "knowledge necessary to give a 
man the character of a scholar, was, in the middle ages, com- 
prehended in the " seven liberal arts." He who knew them 
knew every thing. 



Note XXVIII. Page 83. 

We only need your mantle to unfold. 

This aerial journey is famous in the tradition of Faust, and 
is known in the German by the name " Doctor Johann Faus- 
ten's Mantelfahrt." Happily for posterity, the art of ma- 
king this mantle-ascension is not lost ; and if the teachable 
reader will but follow the underwritten direction, he may be 
able to rival the magician of Wittenberg. 

" How to prepare the magic Mantle* 

" First spread a great red mantle on the ground, in a circu- 
lar form ; then, on the mantle place a magical sign, on which 
the words are written " Die heilige Dreifaltigkeit, Sie stehe 
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mir bei ! Jehova-hore michj with three crosses, and the ini- 
tials I. H. S. Then take in your hand the sign represented 
in Doctor Faust's Book of Wonders, No. 34. and go back- 
wards upon the mantle, till you come to stand upon the mid- 
dle of the magical sign above described ; for if you go past the 
exact middle point, your flight is sure to have a bad issue. 
When you are properly stationed in the middle, then recite 
the following citation, mentioning, at the same time, where 
you intend to fly ; and if you are going to take your flight out 
of your chamber, then be sure to have the window open, other- 
wise the spirit will not go out freely, but will force himself 
through the walls, and terrible accidents are to be apprehend- 
ed. Further, have a care to hold the sigillum, or seal of the 
spirit, fast in you hand." 

* Citatio. 

M I call upon thee, Spirit Aziel Memomui (this word must 
be pronounced according to the directions given in the Cab- 
bala), and bid thee waft me to N, and do whatever I command 
you." 

" Repeat this three times. When this is done, the mantle 
will rise of itself, and will bear you whithersoever you please." 

The reader who wishes to be more particularly informed as 
to the manner of managing this experiment so as to be sure 
of success, is referred to Horst, Zauber-Bibliothek, vol. iv. 
p. 158, where he will find Faust's Miracle-Book as large as life. 



Note XXIX. Page 84. 

AuerbacKs wine-cellar, Leipzig. 

Act III. Sc. I. 

This celebrated scene is as essential a part of the old tradi- 
tion, as the adventure with Helena, which Goethe has span 
out into the likeness of an old Greek drama in the Second 
Part of Faust : and to this day, Auerbach's cellar in Leipzig, 
is no less famous than Michael Angelo's Osteria in Rome. 
Those who have not been in Leipzig, may gratify their cu- 
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riosity at their own fireside, by reading Dr Stieglitz's account 
of thia cellar in his " Sage yon Faust," published in Raumer's 
Historiches Almanack for 1834. There they will be gratified 
by the sight of two plates, taken from the famous Faustish pic. 
tures, still to be seen in Auerbach's cellar, and painted to com- 
memorate this scene of mystification. These paintings have 
little to recommend them as works of art, but as historical mo- 
numents of Faust's sleight-of-hand cleverness, must always 
remain interesting. The two most remarkable things in these 
pictures, are the riding away upon the cask mentioned at the 
end of the scene, and the presence of the little dog with whom 
we made acquaintance in the former act. If the date on the 
second of these pictures, 1526, refers to the performance of 
the exploit, and not to the work of the artist, it is most in- 
teresting, as confirming the historical testimonies cited in the 
preliminary remarks, as to the time when Faust flourished. 
And even if this date is to be considered as the date of the 
painting, its value cannot thereby be much diminished ; for 
it is most natural to suppose, that the painting was made 
when the deed was fresh in the memory of those astonished 
Lipsienses who had witnessed it. Besides the date, these pic- 
tures bear each an inscription ; the one in Latin, which even 
to the perspicacity of German antiquarians seems to remain 
involved in an almost cabbalistical obscurity ; the other is in 
honest German, and may be done into honest old English, al- 
most literally thus : 

" Doctor Faustus, on that ty de, 

From Auerbach's cellar away did ryde ; 
Upon a wine-cask speedilie, 
As many a mother's son did see. 
By subtle crafte he did that deede, 
And he received the devil's meede. 

In Roscoe's German Novelists (vol. i.), this adventure is 
Baid to have taken place at Prague. At this the reader needs 
not be astonished ; for the Bohemians had also their Faust 
under the name of Zyto, of whom many stories are told alto- 
gether similar to those narrated of the German magician. — 
See Burr's Epistola ad Fuhrerum de Johanne Fausto. Schell- 
horns amoenitates literaria, vol. v. p. 64. Nor is there any 
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thing surprising in this, for the tricks of the magicians were by 
no means inexhaustible ; and it was this very poverty of in- 
vention that made them stroll from place to place, repeating 
the same juggleries, which to new eyes always appeared new. 
I have only to observe, that Doctor Faust seems to have 
been often at Leipzig, where, in all likelihood, on occasion of 
the famous fair, he had a good opportunity of showing off his 
magical tricks to advantage. He seems also to have had 
much pleasure in the society of the students in that place, 
who, as an old German book has it, were his " vertraute gute 
Freunde," — his familiar confidential friends. Besides the 
drinking mystification, Leipzig is also famous for having been 
the scene of the famous aerial hunt, with which Faust de- 
lighted the eyes of Cardinal Gampegio, himself a great friend 
of the chase. This adventure took place in 1524, at the time 
when the Cardinal was in Germany, as Pope's legate on oc- 
casion of the Lutheran disturbances. — VideDurr, supra, p. 66. 
The story of the aerial chase is told at length in Horsfs 
Zauber-bibliothek, vol. iv. p. 293; and it concludes by nar- 
rating, that the Cardinal honoured the Doctor with an ex- 
press invitation to visit his holiness the Pope in the Vatican ; 
which honour, however, the Doctor most respectfully declined, 
assuring him of the red bonnet that he had no occasion to 
court favour with the Pope, as he had the greatest potentate 
of the world (i. e. the Devil) at his command. 



Note XXX. Page 88. 

/ would some Koboldfor his voife might get her, 
Upon some lone cross-road with her to tog. 

This is a very malicious wish, as the reader who has attend- 
ed to what was said (Note to p. 50) of the wanton malicious- 
ness of the Kobolds, must be sufficiently aware. Nor is the 
cross-road (kreuteweg) without its meaning. These places 
were particularly subject to the visitation of spirits, and are 
noted in magical books as peculiarly favourable for their cita- 
tion. Suffice it to quote from the 7th chapter of a copy of the 
u Clavumla Solomonis," published in ReichanTs GeisterreicK> 
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toI. i. p. 526, " For magical operations a secret, remote, de- 
sert, uninhabited place is necessary ; but die besten sind die 
krbutzwbge, the cross-ways are the beat." And, in confir- 
mation of this, it may be mentioned that, according to the old 
tradition, it was at a cross-way that Doctor Faust made his 
first acquaintance with the devil. " En cette forest (pres de 
Wittenberg) vers le soir en un croisee de guatre chemins, il fit 
avec un Baston un cercle rond et empres iceluy deux autres, 
teequela deux entroient dedans le grand cercle."— Histoire 
prodigieuse et lamentable de Jean Faust: Amsterdam, 1674. 
Goethe, like Sir Walter Scott, always goes upon a historical 
basis. 



Note XXXI. Page 89. 

Leipzig's the place I say. 

This must be a quiz, and perhaps also a revenge. At the 
present day, Leipzig is celebrated for speaking bad German ; 
its dialect is as much too sharp as that of Upper Germany 
is too broad and drawling. They say glaupen for glauben, 
and they are by no means free from the Berlin vulgarism of 
saying keene for keine, Weese for Weise. And yet, when 
Goethe was a young man, they seem to have piqued them- 
selves so much on their pronunciation, as to aim at a univer- 
sal monopoly of the German language, — a sort of narrow- 
mindedness, which Goethe's catholic spirit could never for- 
give. He is very severe on them in the Dichtung und Walvr- 
heit 9 book vi. " With what pertinacity the Meissner dialect 
for a time contrived to maintain its claim for exclusive ascen- 
dency, every one knows. We have suffered many years under 
this pedantic regime^ and it was only by a violent and long- 
continued opposition, that the other provinces have at length 
regained their original rights." But it was not in regard to 
dialect alone, that the Lipsienses affected a great superiority 
over the other towns of Germany. When Goethe was a stu- 
dent at Leipzig (about the year 1770), the slime of Gottsched's 
wishy-washy inundation (to use Goethe's own expression) had 
not yet been swept away ; and a coterie of elegant male and 

R 
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female Gallicizing criticastero had erected themselves into an 
Academie Boyale of literary criticism. All this of course was 
by no means agreeable to the young poet, and he seems to 
have revenged himself in this passage. 

To do Leipzig justice, however, we must not forget to men- 
tion what Goethe himself says in its praise. He compares 
the wild burschen of Jena and Halle with the civilized students 
of Leipzig, much to the advantage of the latter ; and he speaks 
of Zacharias' " Rennomist" as, with regard to Leipzig, an in- 
teresting picture of obsolete manners : and, to put the crown 
on this favourable testimony, he adds : " The neighbourhood 
of Dresden, and the attention paid to the universities by its 
excellent professors, could not remain without a favourable 
moral, yea religious, influence on the students." 



Note XXXII. Page 90. 

When left you Rippach, you must have been press* d 
For time. Supp'd you with Squire Hans by the way t 

I do not know exactly to what this refers. A German stu- 
dent who had studied at Leipzig would be the best person to 
explain it. It must be some cant question among the Leipzig 
students, by which they recognised at once whether a person 
was a stranger or not. Hans, the latter part of Johann^ is the 
German Jack, and is used as a sort of general term. Hans 
Liederlich, Jack the Debauchee, (supra, p. 114). The mighty 
man (supra, p. 119) is in the original Der grosse Hans. 



Note XXXIII. Page 95. 

I feel inclined to go-— 'tis yetting late. 

This is the only time Faust opens his mouth in this scene ; 
and this silence shews the hand of a great master. It is not 
common sensuality, that can have charms for such an over, 
strained intellectual spirit as that of Faust. Like the demon 
in Calderon's Magico prodigioso, Mephistopheles finds that 
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the only way to draw Faust's mind away from contemplation, 
is to overpower him by the half sensual, half intellectual, 
feeling of love. 



Notb XXXIV. Page 99. 

Witches' Kitchen. 

Act III. Scene III. 

There is a great deal of wit, and a great deal of nonsense in 
this scene, which I shall allow the reader to digest for him- 
self. The nimble little animals, that play such a distin- 
guished part in it, are denominated in the original " Meer- 
katzen," literally "Sea-cats;' 1 of which Adelung (in voce) 
gives the following account : " a name given to a certain 
kind of monkeys with a cat's tail, of which there are many 
species, — Cebus, Linneei. They are so called from coming 
across the sea from warm countries. 9 ' I originally intended 
to retain the German phrase " Sea-cat ;" but afterwards had 
no hesitation to adopt the happy translation given by the 
writer in Blackwood's Magazine, vol. vii. There is something 
mystical in the idea of an animal half cat and half ape, which 
agrees wonderfully with the witch-like antic character of this 
whole scene. Besides, the term a Cat-ape" is far more ex- 
pressive of the nature of the animal than that in the original. 



Note XXXV. Page 100. 

Meanwhile 7 might have built a thousand bridges 
Across a thousand mountain ridges. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark, that the popular su- 
perstition of most countries, agrees in referring works of un- 
common magnitude and enterprise either to the Devil or his 
agents. Among ourselves, many wondrous works are referred 
by popular belief to the magic skill of " Auld Michael Scott." 
The Italians have a tradition that the Emperor Nero was not 
only a cruel persecutor but a great necromancer ; and in ac- 
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cordance with this tradition, many monuments of antiquity 
in the mountains near Rome, of which the architect is un- 
known, are commonly ascribed to " il gran Negromanie Ne- 
rone" In like manner, devil's bridges and devil's ladders 
abound every where in Germany; they are not, however, 
made by the old gentleman himself, as the name would lead 
us to suppose, but by certain ministrant spirits of his, the 
Bergmannlein or mountain-mannikins, who are particularly 
skilled in all mining operations, and, from their external 
form, seem to be first cousins to the celebrated Gilpin Horner, 
the goblin page in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. The reader 
will find some notable exploits performed by these agile dwarffe 
of the mountain, narrated at length in the " Volkssagen," ap- 
pended to Schreiber's " Handbuch fUr Reisende am Rhein.'* 
Vide also the note supra to 50. 



Note XXXVI. Page 103. 

When comes a thief. 

On the instant we know him. 

It seems, from the following story in Adelung's Life of Campa- 
nula (Geschichte der Menschlichen Narrheiten, 4ter, Theil), 
that the sieve was often used in those times for the purpose of 
discovering a thief. " Some boys had lost a mantle, and in 
order to find out whither it had taken its flight, they hung up 
a sieve by the middle on a peg, and then uttered the words, 
' In the name of St Peter, and in the name of St Paul, has 
not so and so stolen the mantle ?' They went over a number 
of names in the same manner, but the sieve remained im- 
moveable, till they pronounced the name of Flavins, and then 
it immediately began to wheel round about. Campanella, 
who saw it, was much astonished, and prayed with the boys 
that God would not suffer them to be blinded by the devil ; 
and, on making the trial again, as soon as the name of Flavins 
was pronounced, it began to wheel round about in a circle.* 1 
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Note XXXVII. Page 106. 

To leave the kettle, and singe the f row* 

I have retained the German word "/row" partly because 
it 1b a good old English word, but principally because the re- 
petition of the grumbling sound of M ow" from the mouth of 
the angry old beldame, is too characteristic to be omitted. 
The English language is peculiarly fortunate in being able to 
retain, in many instances, a great deal of that effect of imita- 
tive sound, for which the German language is so peculiarly 
remarkable. 

Note XXXVIII. Page 107. 
Where have you left yon pair of ravens f 

The " Comix" was an ill-omened bird in ancient times ; 
its black colour and its cawing voice are both suspicious. 
Doctor Faust's MirakeUBuch, so often quoted, (Horst, vol. iii. 
p. 86), was also denominated "Die Schwartze Robe;" and 
the animal itself stands staring us on the title-page of the 
mysterious book, a warning of solemn meaning to all. In the 
" Clavicula Solomonis," (Reichard, i. p. 528), the operator is 
desired to write with a crow-quill, cut under invocation of 
Michael the Archangel, captain of the heavenly hosts, and 
consecrated with two psalms. No wonder, therefore, that 
the old beldam missed such an important animal upon this 
occasion. 

Note XXXIX. Page 107. 
The famous Northern Devil 



Meets every where with treatment most uncivil. 

* Wenn Ich nicht will, so soil kein Teufel seyn." " Unless 
I choose, no devil shall exist," says the braggadocio young 
Bursch, in the second part of Faust ; and unless we please, 
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shall the devil and all his angels, yea, and hell itself, be anni- 
hilated, say some neologizing divines of modern Germany.* 

Poor Old Nick ! not only the cloven foot, but his very ex- 
istence, was threatened by these most philosophic Proctophan- 
tasmists, [infra, p. 282 J ; and verily he stood in need of no 
common weapons, to defend himself against the philological, 
historical, and philosophical panoply of a Semler, a Weg- 
scheider, and a Schleiermacher. This last mentioned theo- 
logian, though he does not go so far as to say that the devil 
has absolutely no existence, lays it flatly down that, " bo far 
as concerns us, he (the devil), as an active being, must be 
considered null. (Er soil fur uns als thatiges We$en null wer- 
den apud Bretschneiders DogmaHk, § 111.) This is just as 
if you should allow a man to remain your sovereign, under 
the proviso that his authority, in so far as concerned his sub- 
jects, should be considered as absolutely null. But Imma- 
nuel Kant went much further ; he reduced the personality of 
his Satanic majesty to a mere idea of pure reason — ** Die der 
Menschlichen Vernvuft gegebene Idee einer absoluten Mrss- 
falligkeit vor Gott," (Belig. innerhalb. dengrenzen der 
blossen Vernunft), and a troop of Kantizing divines followed 
in his train. No wonder, therefore, that Mephistopheles 
vents his spleen on this subject to the worthy old hag of the 
kitchen. He is much indebted to Goethe for taking up the 
gauntlet in such a much-despised cause; and I perceive that 
some of the later writers of Germany (as Franz Horn, in his 
History of German Literature), take an honest pride in speak- 
ing of him under his old name, just as plainly and as boldly 
as Doctor Luther himself could have done. Let us rejoice 
that such a work as Faust has been productive of good, even 
in this indirect way. 



Notb XL. Page 110. 

This is the witches* one time one. 

Let no one wonder that the witch's multiplication table 
does not follow the common rules of arithmetic. It most 
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have been with magical numbers, as it was with magical 
names, the more unintelligible the more efficacious. Agrippa 
(De Occult. Phil. iiL 11) cites a whole host of philosophers 
and fathers to prove the wonder-working power of certain un- 
known magical names of God ; and he expressly says that the 
name " Tetraorammaton," which so often appears in magi- 
cal books, owes all its influence to having no precise mean- 
ing whatsoever — " est enim sanctum, significant substantiam 
Creatoris significatione pura " — which, I must confess, I do not 
exactly understand. But the most famous, and, therefore, 
most unintelligible, name of God, was the much-bespoken 
" Schemhamphorasch," concerning which the Talmudists 
relate, that he who used it properly might be able even to 
create a world. And no wonder ; for Solomon is said to have 
found it — where think you, gentle reader? — on the bung- 
hole op the abyss, when he was laying the foundation of the 
Temple.— See Bemerkungen uber das Buck und den Namen 
Schemhamphorasch, in Horst's Zauber-Bibliothek, vol. iv. 
p. 125. 

With regard to Mephistopheles' commentary on the witch's 
gibberish, there can be no doubt that it is a side-cut at the 
verba ampuUata, under cover of which the professors of 
science, falsely so called, conceal their ignorance before the 
vulgar, and often, alas ! to their own minds. There may be 
a special reference to some of the many systems of German 
philosophy. Perhaps, too, the devil is enjoying his joke at 
the expense of some of those learned ultra-Trinitarians, who 
have imagined they were doing God service, by doing all in 
their power to make that appear a palpable contradiction, 
which is only a dimly conceiyed, and humbly to be revered 
mystery. 



Note XLI. Page 113. 

* Margaret. 

Act III. Scene IV. 

The readers of the Dichtung und Wahrheit do not require 
to be told that this was the name, of the interesting girl, who 
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first made an impression on the sensitive soul of the author 
of Werther. But, perhaps, they may not all hare remarked 
how very close, even in minute particulars, the resemblance 
is between the Margaret of the autobiography, and the dra- 
matic character now before us. The humble station in life 
will strike every one as a remarkable coincidence. Goethe 
describes his associates, through whom he was first brought 
into Margaret's company, as " of the middle, or, if yon please, 
of the low rank of society." — D. <J- IP., book v. init. But her 
character, and a number of other minute circumstances, agree 
yet more closely. " At our arrival," says he, " at the house 
of our friends, we found the table cleanly and neatly spread 
out (compare Faust's Soliloquy, p. 118. supra), and plenty of 
wine ready for us; we sat down without the necessity of any 
attendance. But when the wine began, at last, to fail, one of 
our comrades called for the maid-servant ; but, instead of her, 
there appeared a girl of uncommon, and, contrasted with her 
situation, of inconceivable beauty." — (Compare, above, p. 198. 
" We keep no maid — ") And then we are told with what a 
good grace she ran over the street for the wine, although it 
was already midnight ; and, as she is going away, he goes on in 
his description, " From behind, her figure appeared, if possi- 
ble, more elegant. Her cap sat so neatly on her little head, 
which a delicate neck gracefully united with her shoulders. 
Every thing about her seemed select, and one could follow 
the whole figure with so much the more ease, that the atten- 
tion was no more fixed upon the calm open eyes and the love- 
ly mouth." 

It deserves particularly to be mentioned, as an instance oft he 
great force of early impressions, that in one of the most simple 
and beautiful scenes of Faust (Act IV. Scene IV.), where Mar- 
garet, at her spinning-wheel, sings the plaintive song, which it 
is almost sacrilege to translate, the picture before Goethe's 
mind must have been exactly that which he had so often Been 
in Margaret. Not that he ever saw Margaret in the sad si- 
tuation in which Faust's Margaret is, in the scerle alluded to — 
though he had many sad, as well as joyous, recollections con- 
nected with her memory ; — but on that interesting occasion, 
when he first exchanged a few words with her alone, she was 
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tutting at the window spinning, exactly as Faust's Margaret 
is represented in this scene. (Gretohen sots am fenster und 
spann). A more beautiful, and, at the same time, a more 
simple and affecting picture for an artist's eye can hardly be 
conceived. 

The character of Margaret, as described in the Autobiogra- 
phy, also deserves attention. She was, for the most part, " sHU 
und ruhig," calm and quiet ; and was wont to sit, attentively 
listening to Goethe's loquacity (redseligkeit), " with her arms 
crossed, leaning upon the table, a position which shewed her 
to great advantage *, and thus would she sit for a long time to- 
gether, with now and then a slight motion of her head, which, 
however, was never made without meaning. At times she 
threw in a word to help on the conversation, but when she 
had done this, she immediately returned back to her calm and 
quiet attitude of attention." That gentleness is the pervad- 
ing feature in this character, as, indeed, it is the cardinal vir- 
tue of every woman, it is easy to perceive ; but the effect of it 
is much increased by a degree of conscious dignity, that repels 
eveiy attempt at unwarranted familiarity. In the drama the 
" snappishness " is not forgotten, and in the memoirs we have 
the following corresponding passage : " Margaret's conduct 
to me was always such as to keep me at a distance. She gave 
no one her hand, not even me ; she allowed no one to touch 
her; only, she often sat down beside me, especially when I 
wrote, or read aloud, and then she placed her arms familiarly 
on my shoulder, looked into the book, or on my verses ; but 
when I attempted to take the same freedom with her, she im- 
mediately drew back, and did not come back so soon again. 
Yet did she often repeat this position, as, indeed, there was 
a great uniformity in all her gestures and motions, though 
they were always beautifully graceful." 

I apologize to the reader for having been thus prolix on the 
character of Margaret, but it is a character, in my estimation, 
so full of pure poetical beauty — so thoroughly Wordsworthian 
— but, at the same time, so liable to be misunderstood — that 
I conceived any remarks, especially from the pen of Goethe 
himself, tending to place it in a proper light, could not but be 
acceptable. 
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Note XLII. Page 114. 

My good Sir Knight of Pedantry. 

" Mein Herr Magister Lobesan." Lobesan, or Lobesam, 
as would accord better with the analogy of the language as 
now spoken, is a term used in the old German romantic poe- 
try, and means " worthy, valiant," or some such knightly epi- 
thet. It is for this reason that I have translated it " My good 
Sir Knight" The " Magister " is a sneer at Mephistopheles* 
pedantic scruples. 



Note XLIII. Page 116. 

Fiddle-faddle sweet flirtation. 

The original, " Brimboriumf is evidently of French* origin, 
and is meant to express all the trifling fiddle-faddling dilly- 
dally of courtship and love-making. ' There is a great deal of 
sound philosophy in what the devil says, though, of course, he 
speaks rather coarsely. 



Note XLIV. Page 116. 

/ know some dainty spots of ground, 
Where hidden treasures may befoumd. 

From these words^the reader will at once recognise the re- 
lationship of Mephistopheles to a notable hero in Scottish his- 
tory — Hermann Dousterswivel. Money is the root of all evil*; 
and all the German stories of connection with the devil, from 
Doctor Faust to Peter Schlemihl, contain this necessary ele- 
ment. The spirits of the Hartz mountains, especially, are 
presiding guardians over hidden treasures ; and many persons, 
like Peter Block in Musaeus, have been so fortunate as to en- 
rich themselves for life by their valuable assistance. The 
spirit Aziel, in Faust's Miracle-Book, glories in the distinc- 
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tion of being a lord of all earthly treasures : — " Aziel am I 
named, a lord over all hidden treasures of the earth. I have 
power to make open all treasures, and give them to whomso- 
ever I please, and (a worthy addition) / seek with cunning to 
deceive wherever I may." — Horst. Z. B. vol. iii. p. 95. In the 
second part of Faust, the devil plays off a good joke on the 
head of the holy Roman Empire, by holding forth to him the 
prospect of countless hidden treasures, to be forthwith made 
manifest; on the faith of which, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer makes up the deficiency of his revenve, by issuing 
paper-money to an enormous extent, to which the gulled mul- 
titude gives unlimited credit. It seems a common supersti- 
tion, among people in all countries, that certain ancient spots 
of ground contain hidden treasures ; and many an honest an- 
tiquarian, in Asia and Italy, has been suspected of dealing in 
the unholy art of Dousterswivel, when he was only measuring 
the diameter of a column, or copying the adornments of a 
frieze. 



NoteXLV. Page 137. 

Yes, from your speech and from your eye 
Native politeness seems to flow. 

I have ventured on this translation more to provoke criti- 
cism, than because I feel confident it is the right one. The 
" Ja aus den Augen aus dem Sinn," — out of your eye, out of 
your whole expression, — may be an exclamation utterly uncon- 
nected with the following : 

" Die hofiichheit ist euch gelaiifig." 

And, in this case, the translation would run as follows : 



«< 



Yes ! out of sight and out of mind ! 

On you politeness site so easily, 

But you have friends the many, more refined, 

And far more sensible than L" 
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Note XLVI. Page 139. 

And washed it at the well by break of day. 

The original is " Waschtrog" washing-trough ; but I have 
been advised by female friends of taste, that neither •* trough" 
nor " tub " can be tolerated in English poetry. I have there- 
fore given the difficulty the slip. The same reason induced 
me to soften down the ** xappeln"— literally " sprawled," — of 
the original into M played, 1 ' (vide ten lines above of same page). 
To my ear " sprawl" conveys the idea of a squat floundering 
in the mud, attended with difficulty, sometimes pain ; an idea 
altogether different from the playfulness of the u zappeln " of 
the above passage. 



NoteXLVII. Page 154. 

Who dares pronounce his name f 

This is a celebrated passage. It was translated in a French 
style by Madame de Stael, whose translation has since been 
ably criticised by Mrs Austin, in a note to the first volume of 
her " Characteristics of Goethe." I am afraid the English 
reader will consider the whole passage somewhat obscure and 
mystical; but I beg of him to consider how, on such a subject, 
human language must always remain in the highest degree 
imperfect. Moreover, to understand this, as well as several 
other passages of Faust to which I shall presently allude, it 
is absolutely necessary that the reader familiarise himself 
with the language and cast of thought peculiar to the Pan- 
theistical philosophy ; for it is manifest that the whole theo- 
logy of Doctor Faust, from the splendid soliloquies in the first 
act to the present more precise passage, is, if not clearly ar- 
ticulated, at least dimly conceived, Pantheism. The much- 
bespoken phrase in the prologue Das Wetdende (vide infra, 
p. 272. ),— the speech of the Spirit of the Earth (p. 19, supra)— 
the interpretation fixed upon for the logos (p. 49.)— the ad- 
dress to the macrocosm (p. 16.)— and the present passage*— 
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all speak, more or less precisely, the language of the Pan- 
theistic philosophy. When I say this, I beg it to be under- 
stood that I mean no reflection either upon Goethe or upon 
Doctor Faust ; for, however untenable the system of Panthe- 
ism maybe before the tribunal of theological 'orthodoxy, it 
cannot be denied that, in all ages and in all countries, many 
of the greatest poets and philosophers, if they have not con- 
sciously spun out a system of Pantheism, have at least ex- 
pressed themselves in Pantheistical language. In particular, 
I deem it worthy of attention, that, in the age of Doctor Faust 
—in the sixteenth, and even in the seventeenth century — 
Pantheism was very prevalent among a certain class of think, 
ere : to- wit, the Theosophists, and all those who were given to 
the study of the more secret powers and sympathies of Na- 
ture* And though, in the present age, and particularly in 
our own country, a certain mechanical spirit has been long 
prevalent in theology, to such a degree, that a Pantheist 
is by many regarded as little better than an Atheist, or a Ma- 
terialist; yet it is certain that the language of Pantheism was, 
in the time alluded to, used by many men no less remarkable 
for fervency of piety, than for profundity of thought. Jacob 
Bdhme, who certainly was a very pious man, in his " Mor- 
ning-rednesse," often speaks of the world as the " corporeity" 
of God ; and Campanella, who certainly was a most profound 
thinker, and also a most pious man, though not a systematic 
Pantheist like Giordano Bruno, uses language, and adopts a 
theory, which seem to belong more to the system of Panthe- 
ism than to the mechanical theology, in these latter days but 
too prevalent. In particular, the Spirits 1 song (p. 19.) con- 
tains many expressions that have a wonderful resemblance 
to the phrases used by Campanella in his famous book De 
Sensu return. The Spirit of the Earth beautifully says, that 
it " works the living mantle of God," and the title of Cam- 
panella's book bears " Mundum esse vivam Dei statuam*" 
The Spirit of the Earth says, that it is at once " Birth and the 
Grave;" a language which has been familiar to all Pantheists, 
from the time of Xenophanes to the present day. With them 
death is merely a birth to a higher life ; and the one, as well 
as the other, is only a modification of the manner of existence 
pf that one being, who alone truly and substantially is. Cam- 
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panella is beautiful on this subject : " Mundus ergo totus est 
sensus, vita, anima, corpus statua Dei altissimi, ad ipsius con- 
dita gloriam in potestate, sapientia et amore. Nullam ob rem 
dolet. Fiunt intra ipsum tot mortes ac vitae servientes ipsius 
magnae vitas. Moritur in nobis panis, et fit chylus,qui moritur 
et fit sanguis ; sanguis moritur et fit caro, neryus, os, spiritna, 
semen; patiturque varias vitas mortes, dolores, voluptates nos- 
tra tamen vitas servientes : Sic toti mundo res omnes Isetitia 
sunt et utilitas, quoniam res cunctse totius gratia sunt : to- 
turn autem Dei gratio in gloriam ipsius," &c. and then he goes 
on to repeat his own favourite idea, of the world being an ani- 
mal, and man a mere worm in the belly thereof: " Interma- 
nent, sicut vermes in ventre animalis,~omnia animalia in mun- 
di ventre," &c. " Mundus est statua, imago, templum vivum. 
et corpus Dei — et ex omnibus ad Deum attollimur."— Cam- 
panella, EpUogus ad Librum de Sentu Return, If any person 
says that this language is heterodox, I do not contradict him. 
I only say that it was not thought so in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for Campanella's book was dedicated to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and received the imprimatur of the Roman College. As 
another example how little Spinozistic language was thought 
improper in these times, I may only instance the dedication 
prefixed to Fludd's celebrated work on the Macrocosm, 
which, as mentioned above, is most piously inscribed to the 
Deity—" Deo Incomprehensibili ;" and then the Spinozistic 
phrase, " Natura naturans," is used ; and all this under the 
eye of James I., that great champion of theology. Be it, 
moreover, particularly observed, that Fludd was a disciple of 
Cornelius Agrippa, who was a sort of spiritual brother of Doc- 
tor Faust ; and we may hence perceive how consistent with the 
whole character of the philosopher of occult science, and also 
with the theosophic theology of the sixteenth century, in 
which he moved, that Pantheistic colouring is, which so evi- 
dently pervades the whole of this poem. 

There seems indeed, to be a natural connection between the 
belief in magic, and a pantheistic theology. By a belief in 
magic, I do not mean the vulgar traffic of witchcraft ; but 
such a belief in the hidden sympathies and antipathies of na- 
ture, and the power of human volition, as is to be found in 
many of the profoundest thinkers of the sixteenth century. 
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The philosophers of those days did not consider the world as 
a piece of clockwork, ticking away its jog-trot unconcious ex- 
istence, in obedience to a uniform external influence ; but as a 
mighty leviathan of life, heaving its joyous pulses, in obedience 
to the motions of an indwelling, all-pervading, all-wise, and 
all-beneficent Intelligence. They never spoke of the laws of 
nature, but as operations of the divine soul of nature. Their 
belief of the possibility of the human spirit having immediate 
connection with the spiritual world, was evidently founded 
upon the mutual relations and sympathies of the different 
parts of the universe to each other, and to the whole. The 
tendency of the present age has been too much to materialize 
mind ; the tendency of the age of which we speak seems to have 
been rather to spiritualize matter — a tendency to recognise 
the workings of one great indwelling principle of life, in all 
the different, and most apparently discordant parts of the uni- 
verse. This ultra-spiritualism naturally leads to pantheism, 
as its fully developed and systematic form ; for, as materialism 
is a vain attempt to bring all phenomena, even the simple 
unity of mind, under the category of an ever- changing matter, 
so is pantheism a bold grasp of the human mind, to make every, 
even the minutest, thing be swallowed up in one only substance 
divine. As a proof that I am not here speaking from mere 
conjecture, but am only giving utterance to the favourite ideas 
of writers on magic, I beg leave to transcribe the following 
passage from Eckhartshauseri's Aufschlusse zur Magie, a work 
published in Munich so late as the year 1806, and written by a 
man, who seems thoroughly imbued with that deep feeling of 
devotional mysticism, which it is the tendency of pantheistical 
reverie to beget. In the second part of this work, page 133, 
he has the following passage, which I beg especially to com- 
pare with the address to the macrocosm, page 16, 

" How mingles here in one," &c. : 

" There is an All, and this all makes a Whole. All that 
the Creator created belongs to the Whole. It is necessarily 
there, and belongs to the harmony of of the universe. 

" The minutest thing is therefore of importance ; for every 
thing stands in connection with the whole. The Creator has 
counted the sand-grains of the sea-shore, and the atoms of 
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the sun-beams, for they belong to the All. Without them 
there would be no whole. 

M It is a law of being that nothing is annihilated, but only 
changed. 

M Every change belongs to the great All, and takes place ac- 
cording to the laws of harmony. 

" All is One ; things are only distinguished from one another 
by their mode of being." 

This last sentence is pure pantheism, and agrees almost 
word for word with the language of Giordano Bruno, the mar- 
tyr of this doctrine, and himself an enthusiastic disciple of 
Raymond Lully *. 

But perhaps the reader is not convinced that there is any 
pantheism in our poem, more than there is in the celebrated 
passage of St Paul, " In him we live, and are moved (*<- 
tw/ttsla), and have our being ;" and I do not say that there is 
a regularly made-out system, but only a general colouring of 
pantheism spread over the whole. If the 

" Grasps and uphold he not 
Me, thee, himself?" 

is not sufficient per se to prove my assertion, it is so in con- 
nection with the celebrated passage in the prologue (suproy 
P- 221), 

" The self-evolving Energy divine," 

as I have ventured to render 

" Das Werdende das ewig wirkt und lent* 



» 



The phrase " Das Werdende" according to the common way 
of speaking in theology, cannot be applied with any propriety 
to the Supreme Being : for it is only finite beings, of whom the 
progressive change implied in " Werden" can be predicated ; 

* Adolphus Wagner, in his edition of Bruno's works (Leipsig 1830), 
gives an abstract of his philosophy, by way of introduction, almost in the jp- 
aiuimU verbis of the Italian. " Le forme esterlori sole si cangjano, • si 
anmillano ancora, perche non gone cose, ma delle cose, non aostanae, ma dalle 
sostanze sono accident! e circonstanse. Tutte le cose sono animate," (this 
agrees with Campanella) " ogni cosa e in ogni cosa. Secondo la sostanam, fl 
tutto e uno." We are much indebted to our German neighbours for reprint- 
ing the works—so very rare— of this profound thinker. 
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whereas God's existence is a simple unchangeable Seyn. But, 
as soon as we adopt the Natur-philosophie oi Schelling (which, 
however stoutly denied by himself, seems to be but a mere 
reproduction of Brunism), and make deity one with nature, 
then may the Supreme Being be said to be an eternal Wer- 
den, inasmuch as the varied existence of the universe is but a 
mere unfolding, evolving, or developing of his own substance, 
in divers modifications and determinations. In this point of 
view, I consider the verse 

" Das Werdende das ewig wirkt und lebt" 

to be as clear an enunciation of pantheism, and specially of 
that of Bruno and Schelling, as any thing can well be. 

No less clear, to me at least, seems the fourth interpreta- 
tion of the Logos fixed on by Faust, p. 49, supra. The " deed 
t. 0. the ever-active One, " Das Werdende das ewig wirkt ; 
Absolute existence, and absolute activity, without beginning, 
and without end. 

In further confirmation of all this, I have only to add, that 
Goethe himself is believed by many to have been a pantheist. 
One thing is certain, for we have it on his own testimony, 
that, at the very time he was engaged in writing Faust, he 
was most enthusiastically plunged in the study of Spinoza and 
the Bible; and the natural studies, in which he afterwards so 
zealously engaged, certainly could have no tendency to wea- 
ken these early impressions. That he never formed to his 
own mind a deliberate system of pantheism I am most willing 
to allow, for he seemed to have a most instinct shrinking 
from the very name of a system or a dogma ; but I may still 
maintain with' probability, that his general habit of thought 
on these subjects was pantheistical. 

And now, to conclude this excursus, I add, that pantheism 
seems to be a form of conceiving things divine, into which 
poetical minds are very apt to fall. The poet animates all 
nature, and does so best by referring all the phenomena of 
nature to the motions of an indwelling and all-sentient God ; 
and what Campanella arrived at by abstract speculation, that 
Wordsworth recognised by a sort of poetical instinct — 

" And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes." 

S 
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From which I conclude, not that Wordsworth is a systematic 
pantheist, but that, as a poet, he unconsciously uses language 
which contains the germs of a system of pantheism. Shelley 
was a decided pantheist, though some ignorant people have 
called him an atheist, with as much reason as the Dominicans 
burnt Bruno on a like accusation. Schelling is decidedly a 
poetical philosopher ; and Giordano himself, not because he 
wrote verses, but because of his rich and vivid imagination, 
was also a poet. Immanuel Kant could never have dreamt 
of pantheism. It is, as we have said, a form of conceiving 
things divine most peculiarly poetical. 

P. S. — In confirmation of what is above advanced on the 
connection of magic with pantheism, I beg to subjoin the tes- 
timony of Sprengel, in his History of Medicine, in regard to 
Paracelsus : " Le pantheisime etait encore un des principaux 
dogmes du systeme cabalistique ; et Paracelse Padopta dans 
le sens le plus gTOSsier. Notre Paracelse soutient en mille 
et un endroits qui tout est anime* dans l'univers, que tout ce 
que existe mange, boit, et rend des excrements." — Sprengel, 
§ 9 ; Vie et Opinions de Paracelse. 

Yet one thing must be mentioned, that the '* name is but 
smoke and sound " of the latest editions, was in all the former 
copies " nature ,-" and it is not a little questionable how far 
the text is improved by the change. The new reading agrees 
better with the context, the former with the general panthe- 
ism of the passage. Nothing could be more suitable to the 
notions of the theosophists, than to represent deity as a cen- 
tral glow of flames, and nature as the vapour and smoke is- 
suing from, and enveloping it. 



NoteXLVIII. Page 161. 

And we will strew chopped straw before the door. 

A German custom prevalent among the common people, 
when they suspect the virginity of a bride. The ceremony is 
performed on the day before the marriage. — Vide Adelung in 
voce Hacker ling. 
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Note XLIX. Page 162. 

An Enclosed Area, s 

The German word is " Zwinger ; n and he who has never 
seen one may form a pretty good idea of it from the etymolo- 
gy of the word. Zwinger, from u zwingen>" is ** any person 
or thing that closes or confines us ;" in reference to place, any 
" court, or enclosed area." There is a Zwinger in Dresden 
which exactly answers this description. In Catholic countries 
it is natural that the walls of such a place should contain 
niches for devotional purposes. 



Note L. Page 165. 

Is it not him that you were raising 

The treasure there in the distance blazing f 

The treasure-digging was alluded to before, Note to p. 116. 
The present passage refers to a popular superstition, that the 
treasure was ushered into day by the emission of a strong 
blaze of light. Goethe's poem of " The Treasure-digger" is so 
much to the point here, that I cannot refrain from inserting 
it at length. It is a fine specimen of Goethian simplicity and 
Goethian wisdom. 

THE TREASURE-DIGGER. 

Poor in purse, in heart despairing, 
Dragged I on my weary days ; 
Poverty my greatest torment, 
Riches was my highest praise. 
And to end at once my sorrows, 
A treasure-digging I did go ; 
My never-dying soul I give thee ! 
With my blood I wrote it so. 

I drew a circle in a circle, 
Wondrous flames around I spread, 
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Herbs and bones I placed together ; 
And citations three I said. 
And as magic precepts taught me, 
Digg'd I for the treasure bright, 
. On the place that they had shewn me ; 
Dark and stormy was the night. 

And I saw a light advancing, 
Like unto a star it shone, 
From the farthest farness coming, 
When the bell of night struck one. 
And it came with sudden flashing, 
Time was little to prepare, 
Shone so bright the flowing chalice, 
That a lovely boy did bear. 

And beneath a blooming chaplet, 
Eyes of kindness I did see ; 
In the liquor 's heavenly brightness, 
Within the circle entered he. 
And to drink he fondly bade me, 
And I thought — the lovely boy 
Cannot surely be a demon, 
With his shining gift of joy. 

Drink pure life's refreshing spirit ! 
Understand the noblest lore 1 
Come, with anxious citation, 
Back, to conjure me no more. 
Waste not thus in vain thy labour, 
Work by day, and feast by night ! 
Patient striving cheered by friendship, 
Thus thou conjurest aright ! 



Note LI. Page 171. 

And with its boding presence 
Thee tortures and itself. 



Mr Boileau, in his remarks on Hayward's Faust, will have 
it that gegenwart, in this passage, means " present." I can- 
not prevail on myself to agree with him. TTiat gegenwart, in 
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German poetry, often denotes " present," every German scho- 
lar must know, as, for instance, in the prelude to this poem, 
page 6, 

" The present of a goodly boy." 

where the original is gegenwart, and where to translate " pre- 
sence'" would make nonsense. In the present passage, how- 
ever, I must confess that " presence" makes, to my ear at 
least, a better sense than M present." 



Note LII. Page 174. 

JFalpurgis- Night. Hartz Mountains. 

Act V. Sc. I. 

This is the glorious Brocken scene immortalized by Shelley. 
From the earliest times of Druidical theology, the Hartz 
mountains have been the favourite haunt of the infernal 
swarms. Why Saint Walpurgis should have been associated 
with such a crew, it is difficult to conceive. Perhaps, as the 
Druids performed heathen sacrifices on the first of May (See 
Goethe's small poem " Die Erste Walpurgis- Nacht "), the 
Teutonic saint was appointed guardian of the same day, that 
the work of devilry might be neutralized. Besides its wild 
and mountainous aspect— in many places bare and comfort- 
less—the silver mines that it contains have contributed not a 
little to add to the supernatural fame of the Brocken. Where 
so many mines are, the gnomes and mountain-manikins could 
not but abound ; and this is one among the many reasons why 
the witches are so fond of holding their yearly conventicles 
in this region. As to these carousings, they are mentioned 
by Del Rio, and most writers on magic, in whom the christian 
reader will find many things agreeing wonderfully with the 
superstitions alluded to in this scene. A pilgrimage to the 
Brocken would be the best means of vividly realizing the whole 
scene ; and the trip may be made from Gottingen in two days' 
time. The ascent from the south side by Schirke and Elend 
is said to be very desolate and bleak ; that from the north, 
along the Ilsenvale, and passing by the Ilsenstone, is sufficient- 
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ly picturesque. On the top, however, it presents a broad bare 
ridge, with many a weather-beaten granite nose snarling and 
snorting to the wind. There is at times a gigantic spectre 
still to be seen upon the summit ; but the envious witches are 
wont to envelope themselves and the mountain in such a 
dense cloud, that the weary pilgrims often receive no other 
reward for their labour, than the boast of having had the har- 
dihood to penetrate into this enchanted realm. 

The Brocken, or Blocksberg, is the central ridge of the 
IJartz mountains, and though of such European notoriety, is 
considerably inferior in height to our Scotch mountains. It 
seems indeed principally in contrast with the flat country 
around that it has acquired such a reputation. Many parts 
of it, however, as the Rosstrappe and the OkerthaZ, are suffi- 
ciently wild and picturesque. But to the stranger the mines 
will always remain the principal attraction. To the Ger- 
mans, however, it has another charm, it is the land of Her- 
mann, — the fortress of the indomitable Cherusci. On this 
theme the Teutonic bards get quite wild. Hear, for instance, 
Stollberg : — 

Greeted be thou to me, worthy Cheruscer land ! 
Land of the sinewy arm, and of the dauntless 
Courage, spirit more free 
Than the bleak plain around ? 

Mother Nature on thee lavishly did bestow 
Manly beauty, grandeur, simplicity, 
Cloud-despising summits high, 
Thunder-echoing streams she gave ! 

Thy pure atmosphere gives thee, and the Teutonic 
Chasteness, youth as of steel ; like to the mossy oak, 
Heeds not silvery old age 
Flight of years, as they haste away. 

There, in the waving grove, there inspiration dwells ; 
Rocks halloo to the rocks, when, through the sounding vale, 
Under tremulous pine-tufts, 
Pour'd the song of the ancient bard ; 

Pour'd on Hermann's ear ! storm was his arm ! his sword 
Stroke of lightning i Btunn'd fell the proud-flaunting 
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Roman eagles, and freedom 
Beam'd again in the land of Teut ! 

But the sons of the race heroic his name concealed, 
Hermann's name, in night, till on his mighty lyre, 
Klopstock woke it to life, 
And Eternity heard the sound. 

Hail, Cheruscia I hail ! fearful, eternal, stands 
Like the Brocken, thy fame ! thundering speak of thee 
Freedom's battles ! and thund'ring 
Song immortal doth echo thee ! 

Note LIII. Page 178. 
It bursts in globes of studded light. 

My original translation was 

" Condensing to a globe of light" 

To which mistranslation Shelley, Mr Hayward, and myself, 
seem all to have been led by the context " in der gedr'dngten 
Ecke. 'There is, however, no getting over the meaning of the 
verb " vereinxeln," which signifies " to divide itself into sepa- 
rate parts." 

Note LIV. Page 179. 

Sir Urian he leads us all up. 

I have found nothing about " Herr Urian" in the course of 
my magical reading. It may be some of the many synonyms 
of the devil ; but I shall be obliged to the critics for informa- 
tion. 

Note LV. Page 179. 
By Ilsenstone. 

Ihenstem is a large projecting rock, surmounted by a large 
iron cross, in a prominent situation, on the left hand of Ilsen- 
vale, one of the most picturesque northern ascents to the 
Brocken. 
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NoteLVI. Page 181. 

The ointment gives our sinews might. 

" According to the orthodox theory, the witches anointed 
their whole body with a salve or ointment prepared in the 
name of the fiend, murmured a few magic sentences into 
their beard, and then flew up, body and soul, head and hair, 
actually and corporeally into the air." — HoraVs Datnonomogie, 
v. ii. p. 203. 



Nora LVII. Page 182. 

Make way, Squire Voland comes, 

A name of Satan, derived probably from the Latin Volo 9 
through the Italian Volante, expressive of that agile quality 
of the old deceiver, whereby he is always " going to and fro 
on the earth, and walking up and down in it." — Job i. 7. See 
Reichard's Geistei Reich, vol. i. p. 397. But I rather suspect 
this appellation is connected with the office of the evil one, 
as chief of the flies, and other volatile tormentors. In the 
French edition of the popular story so often quoted, the devil 
is called " Le Diable volatique," c. vi. ; — or, better still, the 
devil is so called as being " the prince of the power of the air," 
and therefore a flying spirit. " Mon Valet dis moi quel esprit 
es-tu ? — Mon Maistre Faust je suis un esprit Volant, qui ay 
mon cours dans Pair sous le del" — in the same French his- 
tory of Doctor Faust. 



NotbLVIII. Page 186. 

Who then is ihatf—'Tis LMth. 

Lilithy from Lil 9 darkness, is the name of night-monster, 
who, under the deceitful form of a beautiful woman, was be- 
lieved by the Jews to be most injurious to parturient women, 
and very often to occasion the death of young persons, before 
they were circumcised. Buxtorf, in his Lexicon Talmudicum, 
gives a tolerably good account of these Hebrew Lamim; bat 
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the most complete and satisfactory information on this, as on 
all other subjects connected with ancient and modern super- 
stition, is to be found in Horst, Zauber-Bibliothek, part vi. 
p. 42 and 86. For the information of my English readers who 
may not be much skilled in Rabbinic lore, I give the following 
extracts from that author. The whole essay — entitled on the 
Bent Elohim, and Benoth Ha- Adam, Gen. vi. 1. — is well worth 
reading. 

" The word Lilith, or, as the Jews falsely pronounce it, Lifts, 
occurs in Is. xxxiv. 14 ; and however externally different the 
interpretations of this passage have been, they all agree in 
one fundamental idea. Luther uses the indefinite term ko- 
bold (in the English version, screech-owl, night-monster), per- 
haps the most suitable word he could have used. This lady- 
goblin, then, was, as the Talmadists tell us, Adam's first wife in 
Paradise, who turned our Sire's lovely Eden into a hell ; a mo- 
ther of demons, says Rabbi Manasseh, who peopled the earth 
with evil spirits, before God had as yet thought of creating 
Eve. She was created at the same time with Adam, in such 
a manner that she and Adam were joined together by the 
back, as it is written, God made them a man and a woman. 
In this condition they did not agree well, but quarrelled, and 
tore one another continually. Then it repented the Lord 
that he had made them so, and he separated them from one 
another. But not even thus would they live in peace ; and 
as Lilith had in the mean while betaken herself to witchcraft, 
Adam left her altogether. At last she became a perfect De- 
vil, and had connection with an immense number of devils ; 
and thus, up to the present day, does she play the harlot with 
all devils, and fills the world continually with young devils, 
devil-ghosts, and night-apparitions. For these causes God 
created Adam a new wife, viz. Eve, out of his own rib. Moses 
has omitted this history of Lilith altogether, and for the good 
cause, that the Lord God was ashamed of having given exist- 
ence to such a hag of a She-devil ! I ! " 

Thus far Horst, quoting the Rabbins. He remarks further, 
that the female devil whom Mephistopheles offers to Faust in 
Mallow's play, was, according to the tradition, no other than 
this same Lilis, who, under different names, was as active du- 
ring the middle ages, as ever she was in the antediluvian days. 
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Note LIX. Page 186. 

Procktophantasmist. 

That is, in the King's English, " Bum- visionary," — alluding 
to the locality of the leech-application mentioned above, 
p. 188 ; but this derivation (from zrpntrog Der-Steiss) not being 
at first sight self-evident, Shelley seems to have considered 
the P as a misprint for B, and has given us " Brocktophan- 
tasmist," — the visionary of the Brocken ; which translation, 
besides its incorrectness, conveys a false idea, for we shall see 
anon that this violent anti-spiritualist was no native of the 
Brocken, but an honest Berlin bookseller, who was in his day 
as much tormented by spirits as ever Gabalis or Sweden- 
borg were delighted with them. Independent, however, of all 
special allusion, the procktophantasmist seems to have been in- 
troduced here by Goethe, in ridicule of those enlightened an- 
ti-diabolists of whom mention was made in the note to p. 107. 
There exist in the world of science, or at least in the limbus 
thereof, certain " reasoning self-sufficing things," certain 
" intellectual all in alls," as Wordsworth calls them, ** to 
whose smoothed-rubbed souls neither form nor feeling can 
cling; 1 * and these little-great men have a most especial enmi- 
ty at every thing in the universe except themselves, and are 
the declared enemies of all spiritual existences, whether 
witch, angel, or devil. It is against this narrow-minded Sad- 
duceeism that our many-sided poet has introduced this ridicu- 
lous character of the Procktophantasmist. There cannot, 
however, be the slightest doubt that there is, over and above 
this general satire, a special allusion to Nicolai, the Great 
Nicolai, as he was sometimes called ; and, verily, if he never 
was immortalized by his writings, he will be so by being men- 
tioned in such a poem as Faust. But, to be serious, Nicolai 
was a great man in his day ; and, at the end of the last cen- 
tury had as much to say, in the domain of Berlin literature, 
as Hegel has, in these latter days, had in its philosophy. He 
seems to have been a man of a very discursive mind, and of 
no common extent of literary and scientific attainment; his 
biographers (Gocking) praise his many-sidedness, and many- 
sided he certainly was, if the titles of his books are to be ac- 
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counted probative writs in the question ; but this variety of 
attainments being unaccompanied with enlightened and eiN 
larged views in poetry and philosophy, he remained, with all 
his lore and all his writing, what Carlyle so characteristically 
calls a literary *' philister." He was, however, a worthy man ; 
and, in association with Lessing and Mendelsohn, might have 
been respected as a meritorious satrap in the realm of litera- 
ture, had he not been so imprudent as to embroil himself with 
such men as Goethe, Kant, and Fichte. In competition with 
giants, a man becomes a dwarf. It is not every man's business 
to criticise the critical philosophy ; and a man may jog on 
wondrous well in " the old mill " of school-aesthetics, without 
having any vocation to enter the lists against such a weeping 
hero as Werther. But Nicolai must write " The Jqys of Wer- 
ther," — must denounce the critical philosophy, — must rail 
against Novalis and the Catholic religion, — and he may be 
grateful that he has received no greater castigation for his of- 
fences than being immortalized in Goethe's Faust. 

I do not know that Nicolai belonged to the school of Anti- 
Diabolists above mentioned; but from his friendship with 
Spalding and other moderate, and, as we would call them, 
" moral " divines, I should suspect he was no great friend to 
the devil, or his emissaries. But Satan is not to be disrespect- 
ed with impunity ; and he accordingly visited Nicolai with an 
infliction of spirit-haunting, such as seldom has been heard of 
in the history of man ; and whereby he has fully demonstrat- 
ed that his name is properly called '* Legion." The circum- 
stance is mentioned in Gticking's Life of Nicolai, where his 
biographer narrates, that though he Ijad generally enjoyed 
good health, he was a long time visited by a most strange 
complaint, under the influence of which " he saw apparitions 
in clear day-light;" but the fullest account of this infernal vi- 
sitation that I have seen occurs in Dr Hibbert's book on the 
Philosophy of Apparitions, — to the (English reader the best 
commentary on this part of Faust. His account is too long 
for extract, but the learned bookseller's condition appears to 
have been most sad ; for, to use his own language, quoted by 
Dr Hibbert, " the longer these phantoms continued to visit 
me, the more frequently did they return, while, at the same 
time, they increased in number about four weeks after, they 
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had first appeared. Sometimes they haunted me the whole 
day, and even at night, as soon as I was awake." But the 
most curious circumstance in the case, was the manner in 
which these spirits took their final conge*. It was by the ap- 
plication of leeches, to which, it appears, Nicolai [had been 
formerly accustomed ; but having discontinued the use of this 
phlebotomic amulet, " the lawless demon-pack " had become 
quite unruly. " At last, 1 ' continues the great Nicolai, ** it 
was agreed that leeches should be again applied to me, as for- 
merly, which was actually fdone, April 20. 1791, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning. No person was with me besides the 
surgeons, but during the operation my chamber was crowded 
with human phantoms of all descriptions. This continued 
uninterruptedly till about half an hour after four o'clock, just 
when my digestion commenced. I then perceived that they 
began to move more slowly. Soon after, their colour began to 
fade, and, at seven o'clock, they were entirely white. But 
they moved very little, though their forms were as distinct as 
before ; growing, however, by degrees, more obscure, yet not 
fewer in number than had generally been the case* The 
phantoms did not withdraw, nor did they vanish, a circum- 
stance which, previous to that time, had frequently happened. 
They now seemed to dissolve in the air, while fragments of 
some of them continued visible a considerable time. About 
eight o'clock the room was entirely clear of my fantastic visi- 
tors." 

Such is the conclusion of Nicolai** full and particular ac- 
count of his intercourse with the spiritual world ; and say, 
gentle reader, if Gabalis or Swedenborg was ever favoured 
with a more remarkable revelation ? 

The local allusion " Es spukt im Tegel" contained in the 
second address of the Procktophantasmist, I have rendered 
by the general expression " the house is haunted, 9 * as being 
more intelligible to th ^English reader. I was, like my pre- 
decessors, long teazed with the word " Tegel;" till, after ha- 
ving consulted many dictionaries and several Germans, I 
came to the conclusion that it must be the name of a place. 
What that place is, I think Mr Hayward has most satisfac- 
torily proved ; but as I have not mentioned it in the text, it 
must pass here unnoticed. 
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Note LX. Page 191. 

Intermezzo. 

To my mind, this interlude is one of the choicest morceatu 
in Faust. Though a little knowledge of German literature 
and philosophy is absolutely necessary to understand it com- 
pletely, yet the most of the allusions it contains are to phases 
of thought and character intelligible to the general reader. 
That there is little order, or formal one, two, three, in the con- 
tents of a Walpurgis sack, no reader, who is not a procktophan- 
tasmist and a Philistine, will be surprised. It was Goethe's 
most favourite mode of composition, to make his characters 
rise up, like Punch, or Jumping Jack, and speak each one in 
some quaint sentence for himself. This peculiar manner of 
writing appears to great advantage in such a piece as our in- 
terlude. When carried to excess, as in the second part of 
Faust, it produces confusion and lassitude. I will give a few 
short notes, explaining the allusions in this piece, as far as 
known to me. 

Mieding. — A celebrated German actor, and intimate friend 

of Goethe, who wrote an elegy on his death. Our poet's 

theatrical dilletantism is well known. 
Embryo-Spirit. — German " Geist der sich erst bildet." A quiz 

upon young versifiers, — poetlings with whom rhyme and 

reason are opposite poles. 
Orthodox. — We are indebted to the fathers of the church for 

the pious opinion that the heathen gods were devils. 
i Milton follows the same unfounded idea. The gods of 

Greece were bad enough, but we need not make them 
:< worse than they were. They had their good side too. 

i Vide Schiller's beautiful poem, " The Gods of Greece," 

: which, by-the-by, Frantz Horn calls " Ein unendlicher 

?- Irrthum," — an infinite error. But a man may admire an 

»■ Apollo or a Minerva without being accounted a heathen. 

! Purists. — There are " purists" among the German gramma. 

* rians; but the allusion here must be to something else. 

i- Xenien. — Epigrammatic poems published by Goethe and 

it Schiller, which were very severe on the half-poets of the 

day. 
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Hennings.—l know nothing of this character. Hayward says 
he was one of the victims of the Xenien, and editor of 
two periodicals, " The Genius of the Age," and the 
** Musaget." 

The Stiff man is Nicolai ; he of the " old mill," supra, p. 187. 
Nicolai was a great zealot against Catholics and Jesuits ; 
but, as Frantz Horn hints, his zeal was not always ac- 
cording to knowledge. — Geschichte der Deutschen Poesie, 
vol. iii. 

Dancer. Dancing Master, Good-fellow. — These three speakers, 
of whom the two last appear only in the latest editions of 
Faust, are trumpeters of the band of philosophers and 
theologians that immediately follow. Goethe was at war 
with the whole mass of " Dogmatists ;" and, as arbiter 
of the German Parnassus, he even takes the liberty of 
laughing at the sceptics, though he seems to have been 
somewhat of a Pyrrhonist himself. The contempt in 
which Goethe holds the philosophers, is well expressed in 
the first of these three stanzas, when the pompous sound 
of" distant drumming" turns out to be merely the mono- 
tonous sing-song of the bittern. Dommel, the German 
scholar may not find in his dictionary : it is generally 
found in the compound form " Rohrdommel." This is 
a very expressive name, and rhymes excellently with 
" Trommel." 

" And the bittern sounds his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow." 

Scott 

Dryden uses " bumping," which we are indebted to Gold- 
smith for smoothing down into " booming." The word 
which I have translated u Good-fellow," is M Fideler" 
a cant term of the German students to express a good, 
hearty, jovial fellow. Such a character very naturally 
amuses himself with laughing at the disputes of the philo- 
sophers. He cares as little for Fichte as for Schelling ; 
but he is highly delighted to see a civil war among the 
disciples of the critical philosophy. 
Dogmatist. — What we call systematic or doctrinal theology, 
the Germans call " Die Dogmatik ;" and a theologian 
who holds fast to all the traditional doctrines of the 
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church is called a " Dogmatiker." The word, however, 
is often used simply to denote one who is skilled in doc- 
trinal theology, and is, therefore, by no means equivalent 
to our Dogmatist. 

Idealist— This is a hit at Fichte and the Ultra-Kantists. 
Immanuel himself was no Beikleian. Fichte, however, 
could stand a joke, — firm as a rock. He was a very prince 
of philosophers. He could smash a score of our puny 
moralists at a stroke. Even the Stoics were a joke to him. 

Supernaturalist. — The German theologians have been divided 
into three classes. The Supernaturalists are the Plenary- 
inspiration men, ultra- evangelicals, as Hengstenberg in 
Berlin. Opposed to them in the extreme gauche are the 
Naturalists, who deny all revelations of any kind, and 
cleave fast to the book of Nature. A numerous class, 
however, endeavours to keep the juste milieu, and these 
are called Rationalists. To this class belong Bretsch- 
neider, Schleiermacher, and many of the brightest names 
that theological literature can boast. The sceptic, of 
course, is a complete anti-diabolist. " Best rhymes will 
doubt this demon rout," is in the original — 

" Zum Teufel reimt der Zweifel nur." 
But what does the devil himself say to all this scepticism $ 

" When Sender from the world quite the devil drove away, 
And all the orthodox theregainst began to bray, 
Quoth Satan, on his pilgrim-staff as he went to and fro, 
'Tis rather hard the best friends I have should treat me so." 
German Rhyme, in Hennings von Geistern, p. 338., 

Note LXI. Page 205. 

My mother, the whore 
That did me slay. 

I was much puzzled with this song before meeting with Mr 
Hayward's note upon the passage. It seems manifest from 
his remarks, that Margaret's song is none other than that po- 
pular one, which is to be found in several languages of Europe ; 
an account of which, I hope that gentleman, to whom Ger- 
man literature is so much indebted, will forgive me for in- 
serting it here, in his own words. 
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** This song is founded upon a popular German story, to be 
found in the Kinder-und Haus-M'drchen of the distinguished 
brothers Grimm, under the title of Van den Machandel-Boom, 
and in the English selection from that work (entitled German 
Popular Stories) under the title of The Juniper Tree, — The 
wife of a rich man, whilst standing under a juniper tree, wishes 
for a little child as white as snow and as red as blood ; and on 
another occasion, expresses a wish to be buried under the 
juniper when dead. Soon after, a little boy as white as snow 
and as red as blood is born : the mother dies of joy at behold- 
ing it, and is buried according to her wish. The husband 
marries again, and has a daughter. The second wife, becom- 
ing jealous of the boy, murders him, and serves him up at 
table for the unconscious father to eat. The father finishes 
the whole dish, and throws the bones under the table. The 
little girl, who is made the innocent assistant in her mother's 
villany, picks them up, ties them in a silk handkerchief, and 
buries them under the juniper tree. The tree begins to move 
its branches mysteriously, and then a kind of cloud rises from 
it, a fire appears in the cloud, and out of the fire comes a 
beautiful bird, which flies about singing the following song : 

" ' Min Moder de mi slacht't 
Min Vader de me att, 
Min Swester de Marleenken 
Socht alle mine Beeniken, 
Un bindt sie in een syden Dook, 
Legts unner den Machandelboom ; 
Ky witt, Kywitt ! ach watt en schon Vagel ben ich I ' " 
Haytoard's Prose Translation of Faust, 
2d edition, p. 294. 

NotkLXII. Page 221. 

The Self-evolving Energy divine. 

I have spoken at length to this phrase in the note to p. 154. 
u Das Werdende^ can be applied to God only in the Pan- 
theistic system, where Nature is considered as an eternally 
self-developing or self-evolving Deity. My translation is not 
literal, but it gives the idea as nearly as I can express it in 
rhythmical English. 

FINIS. 
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